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THE OUTLOOK. 


HE resolutions of the Judiciary Committee con- 

demning Attorney-General Garland for refusing 
to submit to the Senate papers on file in his office relat- 
ing to the removal of the late United States District 
Attorney for the Southern District of Alabama have 
called out from Senator Morgan some resolutions in 
response which present an interesting question. The 
Judiciary Committee ask the Senate to condemn the 
Attorney-General for his refusal as a ‘‘ violation of his 
official duty, and subversion of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the Government and of a good administra- 
tion thereof.” Senator Morgan’s resolutions suggest 
that, if this is true, the Attorney-General is guilty of 
an impeachable offense, and that as the Senate is the 
court before which such an offender must be tried, itis 


not legitimate for it to express such an opinion before . 





trial, and the resolutions direct the Committee on 
Privileges to inquire and report whether the offense 
charged is an impeachable offense, and, if so, whether 
it is legitimate for the Senate to condemn an officer 
for it in advance of trial. A layman hesitates to 
criticise the constitutionality of a course of action 
which has the approbation of three such constitu- 
tional lawyers as Senators Evarts, Ediaunds, and 
Hoar ; but it looks to us as though Senator Morgan’s 
point were well taken, and that the haste and heat of 
a partisan controversy had hurried on these lawyer 
Senators into an untenable position, in which they 
cannot well be sustained by their colleagues and will 
not be sustained by the people. If the Attorney- 
General has been guilty of an act in violation of his 
official duty and subversive of the fundamental 
principles of the Government, he ought to be 
impeached. If he cannot safely be impeached, he 
ought not to be condemned. It might have been very 
natural for the Chief Justice to declare of Guiteau 
that he was arascal and ought to be hanged, but 
it would not have been decorous. 





The President has met the report of the Judiciary 
Committee of the Senate, censuring the Attorney- 
General for his refusal to transmit certain papers 
relating to a suspension of office, by a long message 
in which he covers the ground at issue between the 
Senate and the Executive, and sets forth the reasons 
of his refusal to make the papers, upon which sus- 
pensions have been based, public. The President 
expresses his entire willingness to send the Senate all 
papers that are official, but declares that the great 
mass of papers upon which suspensions from office 
have been based are voluntary communications by 
private citizens, intended to aid him _ person- 
ally in the discharge of his duties, and that 
such papers are not, and cannot, in the nature 
of things, be regarded as public property ; 
many were personal and confidential ; others were 
disregarded. These have been placed in the files of 
the departments by the President for his own con- 
venience, but if he had destroyed them no fault could 
have been found with him, and no question raised— 
so entirely does he regard them as personal and so 
strictly are they within his control. On the ques- 
tion of suspensions from office during the recess 
of Congress the President puts himself strongly on 
the ground of the unquestioned right of the Execu- 
tive. In his view, the Constitution expreasly puts 
the matter of removals within his discretion, and 
he regards any attempt on the part of the Senate 
to secure control as a usurpation of the power of 
the Executive. In each case the President de- 
clares that he has endeavored to act with the sin- 
gle view of furthering the public interests, and he 
holds himself responsible for his actions to the peo- 
ple, and not to the Senate. He says: ‘‘ Not a sus- 
pension has been made except it appeared to my 
satisfaction that the public welfare would be improved 
thereby.” He invites the Senate to the closest scru- 
tiny of nominations, and concludes: ‘‘ Neither the 
discontent of party friends, nor the allurements con- 
stantly offered of confirmation of appointees condi- 
tioned upon the avowal that suspensions have been 
made on party grounds alone, nor the threat proposed 
in the resolutions now before the Senate that no con- 
firmation will be made unless the demand of that 
body be complied with, is sufficient to discourage or 
deter me from following in the way which I am con- 
vinced leads to better government for the people.” 





A bill was introduced into the Senate last week by 
Senator Frye, intended to promote trade and amicable 
political relations between this country and the 
South American nations. It provides for a congress 
of American nations to consider: (1) Measures to 
preserve the integrity of each, and jto ‘‘ present a 
united resistance to the encroachments of European 
monarchical power ;” (2) measures for forming an 





American customs union; (3) the establishment of 
better steamship communication ; (4) the establish- 
ment of a uniform system of customs regulations, 
classification, and valuation; (5) the adoption of 
a uniform system of weights and measures, and 
of laws to protect persons and property, patents 
and trademarks; (6) the adopting of a common 
silver coin as legal tender between the nations, 
each to issue an amount proportionate to its popula- 
tion; (7) a plan for arbitration in international 
matters. The establishment of better commercial 
relations with our South American neighbors is un- 
questionably desirable, and a general interchange of 
views might have some good effects. Increased com- 
merce might, as Mr. Frye suggests, follow more inti- 
mate acquaintance. Yet the smallness of our dealings 
with these countries is not, as Mr. Frye seems to in- 
timate, because of prejudice or ignorance on their 
part, but because of the simple business fact that 
other nations, notably England, will sell goods 
cheaper, and will take in return native products with- 
out imposing a prohibitive tariff. Weare not aware 
that any practical results have followed the sending 
out at great expense, last year, of an American trav- 
eling commission to South and Central America. 





If we understand aright the minority report on 
silver coinage signed by Mr. Bland, the leader of the 
silver coinage forces in the House of Representatives, 
it practically concedes that the continuance of silver 
coinage on the present basis will inevitably have the 
effect to drive gold from this country and to give us 
silver as the only basis for our currency. It is true 
that he argues that this would be a blessing to both 
hemispheres ; it would give Europe more gold and us 
more silver, so that we should both have more 
money! He adds: ‘‘It may be said that those 
owning fixed incomes, Government bonds, State and 
railway mortgages, and others who have incomes 
from these liens, would not receive the same amount 
of labor, or the products of labor, for a dollar they 
are now receiving ; but what they lose in that regard 
they would gain by sharing in the general prosperity 
of the people.” But as these losers would include all 
men with fixed salaries, all men with money in say- 
ings banks, and most men who have in any form any- 
thing laid up against a rainy day, it is clear that the 
loss would fall on all but the few who are at once 
rich and shrewd enough to find a way to escape, and 
those who are so shiftless that they have nothing to 
lose. Mr. Bland’s report makes it clearer than ever 
before that bimetallism can only be secured by inter- 
national action. Silver coinage without international 
action is silver monometallism. 





The miscarriage of justice in an enormous number 
of bai able « riminal cases in New York City has often 
been discussed and deplored, but the causes have 
never been more clearly exposed, nor the remedies 
more forcibly pointed out, than in a paper just writ- 
ten by Dr. Howard Crosby for ‘‘The Forum.” He 
shows that there is now a weak spot in almost every 
one of the links of the chain of prosecution. The 
policeman may fail to arrest through indolence, be- 
cause of discouragement at the failure of the anthor- 
ities to follow up his action, or from fear of personal 
danger or the political influence of the criminal’s 
friends. The police justice, in his autocratic power, 
may discharge the prisoner throug» fear of the polit- 
ical machine, for, though not filling elective offices, 
the police justices are notoriously appointed for po- 
litical reasons. If held over by the justice, the Dis- 
trict Attorney will defer action on the lesser ba lable 
offenses, pleading the importance avd number of 
the unbailable and other graver cases. Six thousand 
cases were once found at one time pigeon-holed in 
the District Attorney's office. Finally, if brough 
before ‘‘ twelve men in a box,” the criminal may 
escape by the stupidity or corruption of a single 
man. As a result of all these very large meshes in 
the net of the law, our police, liquor, and stree 
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ordinances are constantly violated with impunity ; 
the Sunday closing law is all but a dead letter ; gam- 
bling and other forms of vice are going on under the 
very noses of the officials ; young ruffians in “gangs” 
wake certain districts dangerous and disreputable, 
and rules as to sidewalk obstruction and cleanliness 
are everywhere disregarded. What is the remedy? 
Dr. Crosby rays, in effect: 1. Secure the appointment 
of high-minded men to office. Abolish partisan elec- 
tions for local officers. 2. Legislate to give the Po- 
lice Commissioners more power to punish offenses of 
subordinates, to compel the District Attorney to set 
aside one day for bailable cases, to allow the Scotch 
method of jury verdict by a two-thirds vote, to make 
responsible heads of government as few as possible. 
8. Let the better citizens throw off slothful indiffer- 
ence and the plea of business absorption, and give 
a hearty interest to public matters. This Jast is 
the only thorough remedy. If all good men once 
earnestly combine, the details of action will soon 
arrange themselves. 





We are glad to see that last week’s suggestion in 
The Obristian Union has been acted on in the New 
York Legislature, and a bill has been introduced 
annulling the charter of the Broadway Surface Rail- 
road, and providing for paying its stockholders what 
they actually paid in cash for the property. The 
attempted sale of the franchise to a syndicate, 
whether devised for the purpose of preventing this 
annulment of the charter or not, ought not to avail 
for that purpose. The purchasers, if they have 
really bought at all, bought with full knowledge that 
the charter was tainted with fraud, and that they 
were buying of men under charges of fraudulent 
dealing, and the legal maxim caveat emptor certainly 
applies. The franchise that was given away belonged 
to the people of the city ; and whether the Aldermen 
were bribed to rob the city, or robbed it for the fun 
of the thing, and without hope of reward, the robbery 
was flagrant, and the Legislature will be grossly 
remiss if it does not recover the property and give it 
back to the rightful owners. We should like to see 
the experiment tried of operating this road by a 
commission for the benefit of the people. At the end 
of a year it will be just as possible as it is new to sell 
the franchise to a private corporation, unless, indeed, 
the profit to the public of its operation by the public 
is so great that no one will dare to propose abandon- 
ing it. A year’s experiment could certainly do no 
harm,and might do much good. Even if it proveda 
failure, the failure would teach a useful lesson. 

By the time this issue reaches our readers an 
official document will have been read in most, if not 
all, of the Roman Catholic churches of the Province 
of Quebec, issued by the Archbishop of the Province, 
condemning the Knights of Labor and all other 
similar secret and oath-bound societies. It is said 
that Mr. Powderly, the head of the Knights of Labor, 
endeavored in vain to prevent the issuance of this 
decree by offering various compromises. In the 
decree itself there is nothing new ; for the Roman 
Catholic Church has for many years condemned all 
secret societies. It will not brook any organization 
which threatens to put a barrier between the soul and 
the priest in the confessional. The effect of the 
Archbishop’s action will perhaps be very consider- 
able in Canada, and incidentally it may have some 
effect in the United States by preventing French 
Canadians from joining the Knights of Labor. But 
we hardly think its effect will be more than local and 
temporary. The organization of labor has now gone 
so far, and is so firmly established, that not even the 
Roman Catholic Church can break it up. How far 
secrecy is essential to success in these organizations 
we are not sure ; oath-bound secrecy we should say 
not at all. 








The lull in English politics still continues. At- 
tempts are being made constantly in Parliament to 
draw out the various Ministers on the Irish question, 
but Mr. Gladstone’s declaration that Irish matters will 
not be brought up till the close of the month is being 
observed in the spirit and letter by his Ministry. Mr. 
Morley so far has made a very favorable impression, 
and one of the most encouraging features of the sit- 
uation is the thoroughly frank and appreciative 
spirit in which the Irish themselves seem to be wait- 
ing for the action of the Liberal party. Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill, who has a genius for political 
diversions, has been making a brief and independent 
campaign in the North of Ireland, where he has 
stirred up the Orangemen and called out an illusive 
enthusiasm. If it was his object to call attention to 





the fact that there are really:two Irelands—a Protest- 
ant and a Oatholic—he has been successful; he has 
apparently accomplished no other result. The rights 
of the Protestant minority, who make up such a 
large proportion of the population of Ulster, will 
certainly be protected in any scheme of self-govern- 
ment which an English Protestant Ministry will bring 
before a Protestant House of Commons. Lord Ran- 
dolph cannot be credited with the disinterested motive 
of seeking to protect the rights of the Irish minority. 
He has attemoted to make a diversion, and has had 
bis usual success in fastening the attention of the 
newspapers upon his performanves. There has been 
no further outbreak of disorder in England. So far, 
the principal result of the riots has been a pretty gen- 
eral and severe criticism of the different authorities 
who failed to suppress the disorder and protect the 
city. The old Chief of Police has resigned, and the 
department will be reorganized. The fact that the 
name of the Queen was hissed at a dinner of the 
representatives of labor interests in Parliament, last 
week, has given rise to a good deal of comment. 
Personally. there is no doubt about the Queen’s 
popularity, but her evident dislike of Mr. Gladstone, 
and of Liberalism in general, has unquestionably 
aroused a certain amount of antagonism of late. 





The great danger which the workingmen are 
encountering in endeavoring tosecure a hearing from 
the world is the violence which too often attends 
their attempts to redress grievances. Wecommented 
last week on the inevitable reaction of public opinion 
which must be set in motion by attempts of working- 
men to dictate to their employers, illustrated in the 
case of the McCormick lockout. A very much more 
serious illustration comes from France. Decazeville 
is an industrial settlement, inhabited chiefly by 
miners and workingmen, employed by a great com- 
pany which has its headquarters there and produces 
iron and coal. For nine years, owing to the fall of 
prices of both articles, the company has declared only 
three per cent. dividends, and last year there was no 
dividend, but the necessity of rigid economy ia all 
departments. The manager, M. Watrin, in carrying 
out these economies, seems to.have been actuated by 
motives of sympathy with the workingmen, and 
endeavored to help them by establishing co-operative 
stores at the same time that he reduced their wages. 
The miners did not take kindly to these efforts, and 
their jealousy, aggravated possibly by unwise action 
on the part of M. Watrin, led toa series of partial 
strikes and quarrels, and at last to a general strike 
which culminated on the last day of January in an 
attack on M. Watrin’s house. The infuriated miners 
rushed upon the manager and deliberately kicked him 
to death. The local authorities seem to have made 
no effort to interfere or to bring the offenders to 
justice, and more than one Paris newspaper justified 
the murder as vengeance executed upon an oppressor. 
While the matter was in this shape it was brought to 
the notice of the Chamber of Deputies by what was 
virtually a vote of censure on the Government for 
their endeavors to bring the murderers to justice. 
This extraordinary measure was adopted by a vote of 
801 to 181, and isone of the most damaging facts 
that has yet been reported of the French Republic. 
When the supremacy of law is thus flippantly dis 
regarded in the highest legislature, it makes one 
doubt the stability of the government. Nothing 
worse can happen for the cause of the workingman 
than such crimes against order as the murder of M. 
Watria. 





Poor Greece has been disappointed a third time; 
after months of arming and enthusiasm and popular 
agitation, she has gone through the usual formala of 
announcing that she surrenders to ‘‘ supericr force,” 
and will leave Turkey unmolested. Her position is 
not a dignified one; she has contented herself with 
threatening, while the other powers around her have 
taken the great risks of action. Bothnia, Herzego- 
vina, Servia, Roumelia, and Bulgaria have all.met 
the Turks in the field, but on each occa-ion Greece 
has contented herself with threatening. On each 
o¢cvasion she has had some sort of promise from the 
Great Powers, but that promise has never been ful- 
filled ; she has received little when she expected 
much, or nothing at all when she expected anything. 
As soon as the present disturbance in the Balkan 
region broke out, the Greeks rose as one man, and 
have been standing in that attitude ever since, until 
now they are requested to take their seats, as on 
former occasions. Of course the sympathy of the 
world goes with Greece against Turkey ; but these 
hysterical efforts, which are attended with so much 





noise and amount to so little, are weakening the 
faith of Europe in the seriousness of the Greek in- 
tention. The business begins to look a little theat- 
rical. It might seem foolhardy for Greece to stand 
out, but she should count the cost before embarking 
in such an enterprise; having embarked, she can 
only retain the respect of other nations by maintain- 
ing her ground. The Gladstone Ministry, whatever 
its sympathies may be, finds business of such impor- 
tance and urgency upon its hands that it cannot 
undertake to sustain the Greek cause against the 
Turk ; and the other Great Powers do not propose to 
have the Turkish question reopened except at tueir 
own convenience. 





A well-informed writer in the ‘‘ Contemporary 
Review ” gives a new and very credible explanation 
of the recent antagonism of the Tsar of Russia to the 
Prince Alexander of Bulgaria. It has already been 
made clear in these columns that Alexander had 
failed to fulfill the expectations of Russia in declining 
to become a vassal of that power, and to make Pul- 
garia a Russian dependency, as Montenegrois. Ithas 
not been generally known, however, that, some time 
before the union of Roumelia and Bulgaria, this dis- 
appointment of the Tsar had led to a Russian 
intrigue, the object of which was to overthrow Prince 
Alexander, and to put in his place Prince Waldemar 
of Denmark, the brother-in law of the Tsar ; who was 
to unite the two Bulgarias, overthrow King Milan, 
put a Russian prince on the throne of Servia, and so 
govern three of the principalities directly in the 
Russian interest. Prince Alexander was in entire 
ignorance of this scheme, and it was due to the 
astuteness of one of his ministers that the intrigue 
was brought to light and defeated in the only way in 
which it could have been defeated, by bringing the 
popular movement in Roumelia to a focus and 
makirg himself the head of it. These facts make the 
anger of the Tsar comprehensible enough, and ex- 
plain the extreme action which he took in order to 
personally humiliate Alexander. So far, however, 
the popular prince has been decidedly the gainer, 
both in the arts of war and of diplomacy, and the 
usual astuteness of Russia has entirely failed here. It 
must be remembered that Russia is far more success- 
ful in dealing with semi civilized than with civilized 
peoples. The Tsar, whose interest it is to foster and 
guide the Slavonic movement, has now the humilia- 
tion of not only seeing the success of Alexander, but of 
being compelled to recognize the fact that he is, for 
the moment at least, the hero of the Slavonic race, and 
the chief representative of the Slavonic movement. 





The decision of the Pope, by which the sovereignty 
of the Caroline and Pelew Islands is given to Spain, 
while the privileges of a coaling station, the right of 
free commerce in shipping, and the recognition of 
the German business houses already established in 
those islands are accorded to Germany, has very 
naturally irritated the Germans and amused the 
Spaniards. The popular feeling in Spain is ex- 
pressed in a neat comparison; the Spaniards say 
that it has beon like a quarrel of two girls over a 
doll, the Pope deciding that the doll belongs to 
Spain, but that Germany shall have the right to 
play with it. It looks as if Bismarck had been 
caught ina trap, which a sportsman of his experi- 
ence and acuteness ought to have detected. <A tele- 
gram, now known to have been without authority, 
was sent to the Berlin newspapers to the effect that 
Spain was about to propose the Pope as a mediator 
between the two countries, and the German Chan- 
cellor, thinking he would take time by the forelock, 
made the proposal his own. It now appears that 
Spain had no intention of suggesting what then 
seemed a ridiculous way out of the difficulty. The 
decision has gone precisely as everybody knew it 
would, and Bismarck has been laughed at for his 
innocence in the matter. His action has given the 
Ultramontanes new energy, and they are now citing 
him as a new witness to the worn-out Papal preten- 
sions to sovereignty. 





The misery and discontent widespread among the 
laboring classes of Italy have often been alluded to in 
these columns. Acorrespondent of the ‘‘ Nation” 
draws a graphic picture of the unhappy and ominous 
state of affairs in that kingdom. The trouble is not 
theoretical Socialism, but actual misery of the hardest 
and most repulsive kind. The condition of the work- 
ingmen in the cities is bad enough, but in the out- 
skirts of the towns and in the country. districts the 
state of affairs is infinitely worse. Whole families 
are without shelter of any kind, except such as can 
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be had by the use of the corn canes for wall and 
roof. Their food is Indian corn of an inferior quality, 
and the water they drink is drawn from the nearest 
ditch, full of the seeds of disease. At the time of 
the outbreak of the cholera the horrible underground 
tenements of the lowest classes in Naples were de- 
scribed at length, and gave the world a shudder. It 
did not seem possible that in this day human beiugs 
could be so lodged and fed. But the ‘‘ Nation’s” 
correspondent declares that in other cities the same 
state of affairs obtains in a lesser di gree. The most 
terrible diseases are prevalent and inevitable. In the 
best of times this population can barely keep itself 
alive, but after such a season as "last, when the har- 
vests were largely cut off, life becomes almost insup- 
portable. This class have 1.0 savings ; they cannot 
get work; there is no organized out-of-door relief, 
no State charity ; the monks have lost the possessions 
which they formerly distributed, and a bare brutal 
subsistence is obtained only by combining theft with 
beggary. With all this misery, people do not think of 
looking to the Government for any aid ; they will not 
even take the trouble to vote, for the reason that Par- 
liament has never concerned itself in the least with 
the condition of the laboring classes. At a large 
meeting of workingmen recently held at Mantua it 
was decided that the workingmen should conduct 
their own cause without looking to the Government 
for either aid or interference. 





One of the most significant events in recent Oriental 
history is a National Congress of delegates represent- 
ing nearly every political society in India. The 
whole country was represented, from Calcutta to 
Bombay, and from Lahore to Madras. The seventy 
delegates were lawyera, teachers, and editors, for the 
most part, representing the active, progressive intel- 
lect of India. A good many questions were touched 
upon, both edueational and political, but the point 
to which all thought and speech seemed to converge 
was the necessity of obtaining for India larger powers 
of self-government. Nothing was said about sever- 
ance from England; the feeling seemed to be, and 
perhaps that was the most hopeful sign of the whole 
discussion, that India is not yet sufficiently educated 
politically to take care of herself; that what she 
needs is a progressive political development for the 
present under English rule, but withan increasing 
share of responsibility and political activity, looking ' 
toward a full and free political development. This 
is probably the first representative gathering of the 
Hindus in the history of India. The weakness of the 
Hindus has always lain in their lack of organizing 
power and of national unity. It was these defects 
which made the English conquest "possible, and it is 
the survival of these defects which makes the English 
occupation possible. Whenever India is sufficiently 
educated politically to stand together and agree upon 
a separation from England, that separation will be 
inevitable. 





The financial condition of Russia gets steadily 
worse. For the last ten years the annual deficit has 
been about $22,000,000, although for the present year 
the estimated deficit is reduced to $13,000,000. 
Among the items of expenditure one notes that it 
costs Kussia the enormous sum of $5,000,000 a year 
to maintain the imperial household ; $20,000,000 go 
to the navy, and $103,000,000 to the army ; while 
the interest of the national debt is a yearly burden of 
$106,000,000 more. It costs about one-seventh of 
the total income to manage the government finances. 
Of the $394,000,000 estimated income of the pres- 
ent year, about $150,000,000 will come from the 
excise, and $50,000,000 from customs. It is clearly 
evident that while there are causes at work to reduce 
the income-paying power of Russia, there must be 
grcss financial mismanagement in the enormous cost 
attending government operations. Russia has not 
only the usual sources of revenue, but she controls 
and operates the telegraph system, the canal system, 
and manages numberless banks, mines, and railroads. 
No modern government clings so tenaciously to old- 
time methods, or is so hopelessly imbedded in anti- 
quated systems, as the practical administration of 
government in Russia. 





The New York Legislature is ‘‘ dodging” the prison 
labor question. Its committee has reported that 
$1,100,000 is the smallest sum sufficient to enable the 
prisons to inaugurate a labor system on State ac- 
count ; and although the report showed that a con- 
siderable proportion of this amount had been paid 
into the treasury by the prisons, as the product of 
last year’s labor, the members dared not face the 





figures, and voted $500,000. There are evidently only 
three things to do: (1) Go back to the old contract 
system, which discharged the prisoners at the end of 
their term hating labor more than ever, and with 
no education whatever for honest citizenship; (2) 
undertake to maintain reformatory systems of indus- 
try in the prisons under the direction and control of 
the State; (3) keep the convicts in idleness—that is, 
make every laboring man outside of a prison pay 
his quota toward supporting one in idleness inside 
a prison. It ought not to take even a politician a 
long while to choose between these alternatives. He 
might be puzzled between 1 and 2 ; but only in case 
he was unable to see that the costliest prison is that 
which discharges the largest proportion of convicts to 
rob and plunder the community again, and the 
cheapest is that—call it what we may—which converts 
the largest number into honest and self-supporting 
citizens. We have no doubt that what is called the 
piece-price plan is the simplest and most efficacious 
method of organizing prison labor; but, however 
that may be, it is absolutely certain that prison labor 
must be organized, and under the undivided control 
of the prison authorities. 





The funeral services of Mr. Gough, of which we 
give a brief report in another column, were very 
simple, as befitted the simple life of one who never 
sought publicity, but only submitted to it, with con- 
stantly increasing reluctance, as a condition of doing 
the service to which his Master had unmistakably 
called him. He had expressed when living his 
strong aversion to any public funeral ; his wish was 
respected ; a small number of friends gathered at his 
Hillside home, near Worcester, to pay to his memory 
a last tribute of respect, and accompany his remains 
to the cemetery, where they were laid in a receiving 
vault for the present. Memorial services of a more 
public nature were held in Worcester on Sunday, in 
which citizens of all faiths, religious and political, 
united todo him honor. lt would be fitting if the 
Temperance Societies, so many of which owe even 
their existence to his influence, were to unite in 
placing a simple monument either above his grave 
or at some appropriate point in the city which for 
forty years was his home. 





It is a significant sign of the fraternal feeling now 
springing up in all parts of the country that Father 
Grafton, of the Church of the Advent, Boston, is 
this week, by unanimous request, conducting a three 
days’ retreat in St. Louis, which is attended by all 
kinds of Protestant clergy in that city and neighbor- 
hood, and that the Bishop of Missouri has given his 
cordial consent that his own clergy should freely 
engage in it. The motive that is understood to have 
led to it shows, even more than the event itself, the 
growth of a better spirit in the doing of religious 
work. The clergy who joined in the request for the 
retreat desired it that they might be prepared in 
their own minds and hearts for the spiritual move- 
ment which they desire to bring about among the 
people. This is probably the first instance in the 
history of America where the clergy of all the evan- 
gelical churches have voluntarily come together in a 
large city to pray and meditate and receive instruc- 
tions as Christian brethren before engaging in a 


common work. It may be the beginning of some- 


thing still more significant in the direction of Chris- 
tian unity. 





The Hungarian coke-strikers have ceased their 
demonstrations and gone quietly to work.——A 
commercial crisis is reported to exist in Sweden.—— 
Vicar General Conway (R. C.), of Chicago, says that 
his Church finds nothing reprehensible in such 
orders as the Kaights of Labor.——At the hearing 
at Albany on the High License bill, it was opposed 
by Prohibitionists, brewers, and liquor men. Argu- 
ments in favor were made by Howard Crosby, 
Austin Abbott, and Father Walworth.—The To- 
ronto authorities propose to make purchaser as well 
as seller liable for a violation of the Sunday liquor 
law.——A plan tor a great central co-operative store 
with subordinate branches in many cities is proposed 
by the Pittsburg Amalgamated Association of Iron 
and Steel Workers.——The Rev. Thomas K. Beecher 
has been nominated for Mayor of Elmira by the 
Republican City Convention.——Many disasters and 
several deaths are reported from along the coast 
from the recent heavy winds.——The House of 
Representatives has adopted the resolutions for 
an investigation of the Pan-Electric matter.—— 
The McCormick works at Chicago have been re- 
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opened. Only one hundred and fifty men went 
to work.——Ex-Senator Tabor denies that he is 


furnishing ex-President So'o, of Honduras, with 
funds to carry on his filibustering schemes.-—— 
Governor Foraker, of Ohio, has been sustained 
by the courts in his removal of the Cincinnati Police 
Commissioners.——The Socialist leaders accused of 
inciting the London riots have been brought before 
the Bow Street Police Court. Hyndman conducted his 
own defense. ——T he appointmentsof Charles H. Chase 
and Eben F. Pillsbury as Collectors were finally reject 
ed by the Senate on Monday. It is reported that the 
Crawford-Dilke case will be pushed to a trial, the 
Queen's Proctor having decided to intervene in the 
interest of public morality.——The Pennsylvania 
Railroad has yielded to the demand of employees to 
be freed from compulsory contributions to a relief 
insurance fund.——Priuce Jerome Bonaparte has 
issued a letter protesting against the proposed pre- 
scription of the French princes, and declaring the 
present government an oligarchy which is impov- 
erishing France. 








THE DRAMATIC INSTINCT IN SOCIAL 


AND POLITICAL LIFE. 


T has been left for the students of early folk life 
and culture to recognize that law of the human 
mind which commands that the sequence of science 
be, first, the substitution of a simple mental abstrac- 
tion for the mass of brute fact ; second, the recogni- 
tion of the impotency of these abstractions, and 
their consequent personification ; third, the placing 
of these personified forces in such living, concrete 
relations with each other as find their best designa- 
tion in the term ‘‘ dramatic.” So the modern student 
of mythology attempts to explain the origin and 
development of myths. He finds it not in the cause- 
less overflow of imagination alone, nor in the purely 
emotional response of feelings of dependence and 
fear to the overshadowing power and hard crush of 
external fact. He is compelled to recognize the 
tendency to know, to understand, as at work also, 
and to see in myths the expression of the scientific 
instinct, as, in company with the response of feeling 
and the spontaneous play of imagination, it peoples 
the world with personified forces in significant rela- 
tions to each other. 

But to suppose that this tendency died with the 
death of mythology is to suppose that we can free 
ourselves from our ancestry and divorce ourselves 
from our own nature. It is stijl working itself out, 
and finds its most congenial sphere in the youngest 
of our sciences, the political and social. A brief 
recognition of its instinctive workings in the depart- 
ment of non-scientific political life may serve to 
make somewhat clearer the nature of this tend- 
ency. It is one of Bagehot’s most instructive 
remarks that a great advantage of the English 
constitution in its practical efficient working is that 
it presents an interplay of forces easily realizable by 
the imagination. English political forces, in short, 
have become personified, and the personifications 
exist as members of a drama, which can be seen at 
once, as it were, by the imagination’s eye, thus 
sparing the necessity of close investigation and 
prolonged reflection. But the advantages go further 
than the economizing of the expenditure of thought. 
A social and historical tendency is created whose 
organizing and conservating power can hardly be 
overestimated. In the darkness of the intricate, 
involved, and apparently oftentimes meaningless 
course of political events, foci of light appear which 
serve to illumine the entire course. The meaningless 
sequence of events resolves itself into a drama, 
whose dramatis persone are well-known figures 
whose character and relation to each other stand 
clearly forth. The assumption of inconsistent réles, 
the introduction of new players, is easily detected. 
The curtains rise, the scenes shift, at known intervals, 
and all deviations from the ‘‘ book of the play” are at 
once recognized. There is created a feeling for the 
unities of political life and action, and a definite 
impulse toward their preservation. . The Constitution 
is the drama, and the players are Crown, Commons 
and Lord, Borough and County, Tenant and Laborer, 
Conservative and Liberal. So accustomed have we 
become to the drama that it requires an unusual 
effort of thought to re lize that it is a drama; that 
the real phenomena are indefinitely complicated and 
involved, and that such terms as the above are short- 
hand symbols for large classes of concrete facts, 
introduced to serve at once as unifying generalizations 
for thought and regulating norms for action, 
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Harm results only when the actual drama of the 
lives of the millions of men and women is lost sight 
of in the factitious drama of the personified political 
forces ; when individual lives are sacrificed to the 
imposing force of historical abstractions, and the 
vitality of actual men and women, keeping the whole 
in motion, and giving it meaning distinguishable 
from the ceaseless grinding of physical forces, is sur- 
rendered to the automatic play of political machin- 
ery. How often the deadening inequality of social 
conditions in England has been allowed to go uncor- 
rected, how often the city mechanic and the agri- 
cultural laborer have been refused their rights, that 
the artificial relationship of artificial personages in 
the artificial drama of political life might remain 
undisturbed, and the system of checks and balances 
turn not a hair’s breadth, no one can estimate. How 
often the bone and sinew of concrete individuals has 
been hardened into the machinery which should keep 
the political engine working along old lines, and for 
the production of accustomed results, while their 
blood furnished the power which gave the engine its 
energy, no one will ever know. The fetich of a 
dramatized political life, under the name of a consti- 
tution, has not been usknown in our own history. 
The resolve that the drama as it had formed itself 
in the popular mind should be repeated without 
change for the longest ‘‘run” known to history 
found its fifth act in the too real spectacle of the 
greatest civil war. 

But, so far as our political life is concerned, no 
such danger seems again imminent. We have recog- 
nized at too great cost that the real forces of political 
history are real men and women, with their real 
desires, motives, aspirations, and needs, ever to 
surrender ourselves again to personified abstractions 
of a drama of our own creating. The recognition 
that not ‘‘ constitutions,” nor any elaborately devised 
schemes, nor beautifully simple, because abstract, 
theories, are the determining forces of national life, 
but that these are to be found in historical and social 
conditions brought about by the corporate and organic 
action of individuals—this is the great lesson in po- 
litical philosophy which we have learned at so great 
cost. 

That we, in common with the rest of the world, 
are not repeating the same error, with perhaps as 
disastrous results, in the industrial sphere, is not so 
clear. The tragedy of Labor and Capital is occupying 
too large a place in the thoughts of too many of our 
countrymen, and is becoming tooreal. To thousands 
—nay, to millions—Capital is an awful, almost omni- 
potent Person standing behind the forges and farms 
of our country and relentlessly grinding in his 
organized machines, til! flesh and blood fail. Over 
against him stands the veiled and downtrodden 
figure of Labor, the origin of all attainment and 
source of all progress, but the bearer of the sufferings 
of the race—the beneficent Prometheus, but still 
chained to the rock, upon whose vitals the vulture 
Capital is ever preying. And there is growing the 
picture of an act yet to be played, when the chained 
figure shall burst his shackles and claim his rightful 
dues though al] the established forms of family, 
society, and religion perish because they have supinely 
identified themselves with the tyrant Capital. 

Now, it is easy to see that such a picture is purely 
theatrical, that it corresponds to no actual facts, 
and it is correspondingly easy to conjure the drama 
out of existence by the repetition of a few economic 
commonplaces. But it is not so easy to recognize 
the fact that this dramatization has at bottom the 
same causes as have elsewhere organized themselves 
into the traditional political economy. In the popular 
presentation of this ‘‘science ” we have one great 
personality, Competition, comparable in resistless 
might and inevitable working only to the Fate of the 
Greek drama, under whose ceaseless energy the 
protagonists of the tragedy, a few great economic 
forces and tendencies, are playing their part, while 
the mass of mankind act as the chorus, helpless 
spectators of the whole, looking on with ineffectual 
lamentation or equally ineffectual prayer and impre- 
cation. 

There is no desire to make any attack upon 
political economy. That is a science having its 
proper place in the study of human metives so far 
as these motives are expressed and yoverned by 
values capable of measurement by money. But the 
erection of these motives into laws or forces, the 
personification of them, their consequent erection 
into a system of inevitable powers outside of and 
beyond man, to whose working he must submit him- 
self as to the revolution of the planets and the ebb 





and flow of the tide—this is not only scientifically 
unjustifiable, a modernized mythology, but practie»lly 
of incalculable evil influence. The principles of 
economic science are laws only in the sense that 
they express certain sequences which would result 
were men subject to only oue motive—the purely 
economic. Even in this sense they state only the 
way in which human nature expresses itself, not 
some physical force governing human nature. But 
this is not all. The economic motives and tendencies 
are only one aspect of man’s nature, and that not the 
highest nor the one universally influential. Aristotle 
may teach us that man is by natural instinct a social 
being as well as an economic, and that social relations 
always involve ethical. All the so-called laws of 
social and political as well as of economic science are 
but abstractions from the concrete facts of human 
life. They are abstractions from the many-sided 
concrete tendencies and ideals of the character and 
strivings of man. To set them above man, as forces, 
is to change effect into cause, and to surrender our- 
selves as slaves to tendencies of our nature which 
have no existence or efficiency except as aspects of 
ourselves and as vivified by our will. 

The beginning of wisdom in economical affairs, so 
far as their relation to social and political questions 
is concerned, lies in the frank and full recognition of 
the fact that actual men and women, together with 
social conditions which at bottom only express their 
own nature, are all that are involved in the problem ; 
and that these men and women cannot be inevitably 
and forever subject to motives and desires which are, 
after all, only factors of themselves. With this 
primary recognition will come the recognition of the 
fact that the solution of the whole imdustrial problem 
is to be found in giving the industrial motive and 
ideal its right placing in that complex of motives 
and ideals which constitutes the life of man, with the 
farther recognition that this placing can come about 
only in the slow processes of history. If we can 
adjust it in as many centuries as it took Greek and 
Roman civilization to adjust the relative positions 
and influences of the simplest social and jural rela- 
tions of man to man, it is enough. The first step 
must be our declaration of independence from abstrac- 
tions, personified or otherwise. 








A CHAPTER OF EXPERIENCE. 


E entered the ministry full of a divine enthu- 

siasm. He did not think himself to be a great 
man or a great preacher. He had, indeed, rather a 
low opinion of his own abilities, and was inclined to 
underrate rather than overrate himself. He accepted 
a call to a village parish. The salary was small, less 
than a thousand dollars a year, but he was not 
covetous ; he was a believer in the literal interpre- 
tation of the promise—‘‘Seek ye first the kingdom 
of God and his righteousness, and all these things 
shall be added unto you.” And he took his young 
wife with him to the new parish full of the joy of 
anticipated Christian work with a Christian people. 
His disappointments began with his arrival at his 
new field. The parsonage was old and ill condi- 
tioned, and the church had agreed that it should be 
put in repair. He knew that his salary was smail, 
and to live on it would require self-sacrifice. He did 
not complain of that, not even in his inmost soul, 
but he did expect that his people would appreciate 
the fact. The call had been reported to him as a 
unanimous one, and he supposed himself summoned 
to be the head of a united and happy household ; 
instead, he found a house divided against itself. 
A part of the congregation had wanted some one 
else, and were quite ready to wreak their disappoint- 
ment on the one whom they regarded as the 
lucky candidate. Not a shingle had been put on 
the leaky roof of the parsonage, nor a nail driven 
into the dilapidated fence arouud it. The meager 
salary was paid in installments, never punctually, 
never until the pastor had called for it three or 
feur times. The expense of living has since been 
increased, because children have come into the 
household ; but no one in the parish has thought 
of suggesting that the salary should be increased. 
The people are not poor—if they were, the minister 
would gladly share their poverty ; they are well-to- 
do. Without inflicting a single burden or suffering a 
single self-denial they could easily add to his salary 
the two hundred dollars which would put him above 
anxiety, and relieve his wife from burdens which are 
already beginning to wear upon her. Instead, they 
have proposed to reduce the salary, because the other 
church in the village pays two hundred dollars leas. 





And no one in the parish considers, perhaps no one 
really knows, how hardly the sense of injustice 
presses on the pastor who has given his life to the 
Church of Christ, has abandoned all thought of 
either fame or money, and who asks in return only 
the prompt payment of the means of his livelihood, 
and kindness and consideration from those on whom 
he is pecuniarily dependent. 

This is no fancy sketch. It is, in a very mild 
form, the story of many asorrowful and disappointed 
life. There are no struggles with poverty harder to 
be borne than those of ministers who should be kept 
above want and care by their congregation, and in 
whose experience want and care are made bitterer by 
a sense of dependence and injustice. Let the layman 
who reads thus far make it his business to ascertain 
to-morrow whether the minister’s salary is promptly 
paid, and whether the church is paying the minister 
all that it can reasonably afford to do. These are 
not questions to be left to deacons, elders, or trustees ; 
they belong to the entire church and to the entire 
congregation ; and there is no one so insignificant in 
the church that he cannot raise an agitation to correct 
a wrong if the church is perpetrating it. 

What shall a minister poorly, inadequately, and 
irregularly paid do? His first d.ty is to support his 
own family. If the church cannot or will not give 
him an adequate support, it is not only his right, but 
also his duty, to seek support somewhere else—if 
necessary, in some other calling. It is better to be 
a clerk,Jand provide for one’s household, than to be a 
minister to a stingy congregation, and leave one’s 
household unprovided for. We do not know that a 
clerical trades-union is practicable; but if every 
minister would be independent of his congregation, 
the relations between congregations and ministers 
would be healthier and better than they are now. 
There is no danger that ministers will not share the 
burdens which Providence puts upon their people. 
It is not practicable for ministers to compel prompt 
payment of the salaries legally due by taking legal 
measures to collect them, as other employees may ; 
but if every minister would notify his people that an 
irregular or niggardly payment of salary would lead 
straightway to his resignation, and every other min- 
ister would refuse to take a parish unless it brought 
a ‘‘ character” from the preceding pastor, an injus- 
tice which now burdens, if it does not imbitter, the 
heart of many a preacher, and weakens, if it does 
not destroy, his moral power, would be brought to 
an end. 








TRIAL BY PUBLIC CLAMOR. 


IR Henry Sumner Maine, in his last volume, 
gives an interesting sketch of the growth of jury 
trial, and of the proceedings out of which it has been 
evolved. ‘‘ The oldest Greek poet has left us a picture, 
certainly copied from reality, of what Popular Jus- 
tice was in its infancy. The primitive court is sitting ; 
the question is, ‘guilty or not guilty.’ The old 
men of the community give their opinions in turn ; 
the adjudicating Democracy, the Commons standing 
round about, applaud the opinion which strikes them 
most, and the applause determines the decision.” 
There is an attempt to revive this method of trial by 
Public Clamor in our own time. The newspapers 
give their opinion in turn, the adjudicating Democ- 
racy applaud the opinion which strikes them, and the 
applause determines the decision. We have certainly, 
however, improved on the ancient Greek method. 
The adjudicating Democracy must have been some- 
what perplexed by the contrary opinions expressed. 
We avoid this difficulty. Our adjudicating Democ- 
racy divides up into sections, each gathers about a 
single advocate, hears what he has to say, whether 
for or against, troubles itself not about the other 
speaker, and so is saved the difficult task of discrim- 
inating judgment. ll it has to do is to shout ; and 
this is a great saving of time and trouble. Just now 
Attorney-General Garland is on trial before this kind 
of a court. The man who reads, for example, the 
New York ‘‘ Tribune” would not know that there 
was anything to be said in his defense. Such a 
reader is saved all the trouble of thinking. He has 
not to judge, which is never easy; he has only to 
condemn, which is never difficult. 
Now, we decline to take any part in this adminis‘ra- 
tion of Popular Justice by Public Olamor. We do not 


believe in it ; and we decline to shout for either advo- 
cate. This method may serve to crush an innocent 
man ; it may mre rarely serve to acquit a guilty one ; 
but it never tends to any just determination whether 
&@ man is guilty or innocent. The adjudicating 
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Democracy do not know the facts ; still less are they 
in any condition of mind to form a cool and dis- 
passionate judgment upon them. We do not believe 
that one reader in a thousand of the American 
newspapers—except, of course, those that read The 
Christian Union—could give a consistent statement 
cf the asceriained facts in the Garland case ; and, in 
truth, only a part of the facts are as yet ascertained. 
And not one reader in a thousand of those who do 
know the facts, as far as they are known, is in a con- 
dition of mind to render a fair and imy-artial judg- 
ment upon them ; that is, in a condition of mind in 
which he would be willing any man should be who 
was to render judgment upon him in like c1se—and 
that is a fair test. 

Indictment is not verdict ; clamor is not trial. 
There is no basis for the demand that Mr. Garland 
should be dismissed ; for dismissal would be a judg- 
ment of guilty; and in civilized communities the 
judgment follows trial, it does not precede trial. 
But whenever a definite accusation is preferred 
against a public official, with a res; onsible accuser, 
there should be a trial, not before an ‘‘ adjudicating 
Democracy,” helped or hindered by newspaper 
clamor, but by a tribunal with both power and 
capacity to examine and sift evidence. In the case 
of Mr. Garland there is a measurably definite accusa- 
tion. It is that he accepted stock in the Pan-Electric 
Company asa gift, that for it he was expected to 
give his personal and political influence, that when 
he became Attorney-General he did in fact permit 
his Department to be used for promoting the interests 
of the company, and that, however covered and 
concealed, this is the object of the suit which has 
been authorized for testing the validity of the Bell 
Telephone patent, and that its effect, if successful, 
will be greatly to advance Mr. Garland’s personal 
and pecuniary interests. Now, the public have a 
right to know the facts ; they have a right to know 
why the stock was given to Mr. Garland, why he 
took it, what consideration he gave or expected to 
give for it, whether he consented or refused to bring 
the suit against the Bell Telephone Company, whether 
Mr. Goode in authorizing the suit acted under in- 
structions expressed or implied from him, whether 
he has exerted any influence to get a decision from 
Secretary Lamar in favor of prosecuting the suit—in 
short, the whole interior history of the movement, 
from the letter A. If Mr. Garland is the honest 
man his friends have all taken him to be, he will 
welcome such an investigation. If he should decline 
or evade it, the public would rightly construe that 
fact into an admission of guilt. If his friends are 
his friends indeed, they wil! desire such an investiga- 
tion. If his critics are impelled by a sincere desire 
to purify the public service, and not by a partisan 
desire to embarrass an antagonistic administration, 
or make a newspaper sensation, or protect a valuable 
but doubtful patent, they will desire it. By the 
results of such an investigation Mr. Garland must be 
willing to stand or fall. But no trial by newspaper, 
before an ‘‘ adjudicating Democracy,” to be deter- 
mined by the noise of the party that can shout the 
loudest, can ever take the place of such a judicial 
investigation. Whoever is on trial before Popular 
Olamor, our readers may depend upon it that The 
Christian Union will never cease to protest against 
the constitution of the court and the methods of its 
procedure, so long as it has a sentiment of justice in 
its heart and a voice with which to give that senti- 
ment expression. 


THE WEAR OF CITY LIFE. 

R. JOHNSON, who was a thorough cockney in 

his feeling about London, used io declare that 

a man who is tired of London is tired of life; for 
there is in London all that life can afford. The de- 
mands of London life upon mental and physical 
strength are apparently growing almost insupport- 
able. Ina recent article in the ‘‘ Fortnightly Re- 
view” an English physician points out some of the 
results of the strain of life in the metropolis, as they 
appear to the medical profession. The danger of the 
drain upon vitality in great cities lies in the fact that 
it is so continuous, and that it is felt upon all sides 
of one’s strength simultaneously. The eminent pro- 
fessional man who is also a lover of society has really 
no chance for rest or change. As soon as he puts 
off his mental harness he puts on his social burden, 
and the one is as exacting as the other. So iety 
knows no divided service. For the most part, one is 
either in it or out of it; he cannot step in and out 
according to his own will. The man who begins to 
go must go continually, months together ; what might 











have been a source of grateful change from other 
kinds of labor becomes an added burden. 

The modern city is a social and individual, quite 
as much as a political, problem. Paris of late has 
been the grave of more than one man of promise and 
talent, because of the insupportable burdens which 
it lays upon every man the moment fame makes him 
a shining mark. The popular author, artist, or pro- 
fessional man is in great danger of being entertained 
to death. The most precious of all his possessions, 
his time, is ruthlessly squandered ; his solitude, in 
which his best ideals abide, and where he alone feels 
their fresbness and power, is invaded and destroyed.- 
To become popular in society is generally to sign his 
death-warrant as an artist. 

Men who live in cities and escape the wear and tear 
of metropolitan life do it largely by denying them- 
selves social privileges. Finding themselves obliged 
to choose between a quiet, healthful life of produc- 
ti n and an over-sti: ulating, engrossing, and ex- 
haustive life of social intercourse, they choose the 
former, and surrender the very great advantages 
which the latter offers. It is unfortunate that this 
is the only alternative presented in many cases, but 
it is certainly true, and it is a great deal better that 
a man should cut off the hand which unites him to 
society than that he should lose the sight of the 
eye which reveals to him th: deeper and truer 
things of hisart. A true and helpful form of society 
will probably be about the last result of civilization. 
The world has not ye: grown up to it, and will not 
attain to it for many a year to come. There have 
been delightful pages of social history, as every one 
knows, but the more these old records are looked 
into the more clear it becomes ‘hat the charm of 
social life which they preserve was due largely to 
certain exclusions, suppressions, and conventional 
institutions. In the nature of things, agreeable as 
were some of the results, these features of life were 
transitional ; they have gone as they ought to have 
gone, and they cannot be restored. But the social 
instinct remains, and rather grows stronger than 
weaker as time goes on. Men and women of refine- 
ment and culture, rich in personal experience and 
full of ideas, greatly feel the need of that natural, 
simple, and helpful fellowship which would permit 
them to be the most to each other without moking 
and feeling an incessant and insupportable drain. 
Simplicity of life, the decay of false standards, the 
absence of pretension, the recognition of the natural 
laws of health, mental and physical, must go before 
a true social life. 


AN OLD QUESTION. 


T is clear that Mr. Howells does not believe in what 

is commonly known as genius. According to 
this charming novelist, ‘‘ there is no genius ; there is 
only the mastery that comes to natural aptitude 
from the hardest study of avy art or science ; geniu; 
exists chiefly in the fancy of those wh: hope that 
some one else will think they haveit.” It will strike 
most readers that this disposition of an old question 
is a trifle summary and dogmatic, not to say flipnant 
and superficial. Mr. Howells sometimes parts with 
his charming urbanity of spirit when he discusses 
literary questions, and his spirit in dealing with this 
matter of original endowment cau hardly be called 
large or generous ; it is rather provincial than other- 
wise, if one may veuture to apply this offensive 
a‘ljective to our cosmopolitan novelist. It is the un- 
mistakable sign of the provincial spirit—is it not ?— 
to deal with large, open questions as if they were 
swwall, local issues susceptible of easy disposition by 
the brief judgment of the autocrat of tie neighbor- 
hood. For himself, undoubtedly, Mr. Howells has 
settlei the question of the existence of the unusual 
endowment cailed genius; bu his rapid and easy 
disposition of the matter will hardly close the debate 
for the rest of the world. The question is probably 
one of temperament as well as of fact; there ae 
certain pecple who can never doubt the existence 
of genius, and there are certain ot*ers to whom 
it can never be demonstrated. Men of intui- 
tional nature, whose insight is as inexplicable to 
themselves as to others, can never lose faith in 
genius; they will not undervalue the training 
which lies between the most richly endowed man and 
the mastery of his art, but they cannot disregard the 
swift and incommunicable perceptions by which they 
reach the heart of things. On the other hand, men 
of ‘‘ natural aptitude,” to whom this kind of ‘‘ open 
vision ” is denied, will trust nothing but thorongh, 
conscientious work ; and so far as they themselves 
are concerned ,there is no question but that they are 











right ; it is only when they attempt to impose their 
limitations on others that one is impelled to protest. 
There has always been in literature, besides those 
qualities of workmauship which no intelligent man 
disregards, a certain inexplicable element which con- 
tinues to elude, and, apparently, to defy, the most 
searching literary analysis. The scientific method 
has greatly enlarged our knowledge of the relations 
of literary development to its environment, but it 
has not dissipated our ignorance concerning that 
essential quality which makes some men artists in 
the truest sense before they have had time to learn 
the uses of their tools, to say nothing of serving 
their apprenticeship to art. That marvelous insight 
into the spiritual laws of the universe which bas 
never ceased from among men since the days of the 
earliest Hebrew prophets, and which is the common 
possession of all writers of the first rank, is not 
likely to disappear because Mr. Howells waves his 
polished wand over it and declares that it is not. 








THE SPECTATOR. 


One reads so much in the papers about the impoliteness, 
the absolute lack of common courtesy, on the part of women 
who have seats given them on the horse-cars. I read lately 
the statement of a young man who had taken the trouble to 
keep an account of the number of ‘‘thank you’s”’ he had 
received from women to whom he had given his seat, and 
the result was not flattering to the ladies. This young man 
says that but nine out of forty-four women thanked him 
by word, smile, or bow. Now, Mr. Spectator, hear my state- 
ment. I thought I would, for three months, register in my 
grateful remembrance the number of women who in tbat 
time thanked me for my seat on the horse-cars. For, be 
the woman old or young, ugly or handsome, richly dressed 
or shabby, J never sit while she stands before me swinging 
from the car strap. I am thus courteous partly from manly 
principle and partly through fear of my very determined 
wife, who stonutly maintains that if she ever hears of me 
keeping my seat while women are standing in a ear, she 
will, as soon as she hears of the outrage, “‘go right 
off to mother’s, and never come baek again |’? So my seat 
is forever at the disposal of the ladies, and great has been 
my reward! Such a wealth of bright smiles, of ‘‘ thank 
you’s,”’ “‘you are very kind,” graceful bows, and so forth, 
as have been lavished upon me! Hereis therecord: In 
three months I gave my seat to fifty-nine women and girls— 
young women, old women, pretty girls, ugly girls, shop 
girls, cash girls, rich girls, colored girls, washerwomen, 
women with diamonds and sealskins, and very shabby 
women, and every last one of them thanked me! One grateful 
old soul gave me a doughnut from her basket, and several of 
them held my satchel and bundles whileI stood. I had a 
cough once, and a motherly old soul told me what to do for 
it. A grateful old Irish woman announced to the car that I 
was ‘‘a gintleman if iver there was wan.”’ 

And I live in the same city in which the young man lives 
who received but nine “thank you’s.’”’ [ride over the same 
horse-car lines over which he rode. Oh, no! it is not be- 
cause [ am such a good-looking or stylish young man that 
Iam favored above my brother. Far fromit. It is, as I 
verily believe, for the simple reason that American women 
and girls are, as a class, very polite women and girls. And 
I believe that much of this slander we read about their 
not being so is directly traceable to men who give credence 
to it in pitiful palliation of their own lack of courtesy in 
retaining their seats in overcrowded cars, while the moth- 
ers, wives, and sisters of other men stand. J. L. H. 


It is not a difficnlt thing for a man of a quick conscience 
to act in accordance with it, if he has a little tact. Dr. 
Campbell, the famous head of the Blind Asylum in London, 
had recently occasion te illustrate thistruth. The Princeof 
Wales was about to visit the institution. Some of the 
directors, in anticipation of the visit, said to him, “‘ You 
will have to lay aside your American prejudices, Doctor, on 
this occasion, and furnish your guests with wine.” The 
Doctor endeavored to excuse himself. ‘It won’t do,’”? was 
the reply. ‘‘ The Prince wouid think himself insulted if he 
came here and no wine were offered him.”” The Doctor 
made no further argument ; but when the Prince arrived he 
introduced the subject himself. ‘‘I am aware, your High- 
ness,”’ he said, ‘‘ that it is usual to have wine provided on 
such an occasion as this; but it is against my principles and 
those of our institution. I can only offer you the best tea 
and coffee I could obtain.’”” The Prince not only thanked 
him at the time for his consistent adherence to his principles, 
but is reported as saying everywhere in London soctety, ‘I 
am glad to know that we have one institution in London 
which is consistent, and will not lay aside its principles even 
for a Prince.”’ 


It was a touching incident at Dr. Goodell’s funeral the 
other day, and one full of a beautiful significance. Mrs. 
Goodell, herself an invalid and confined to her bed, was not 
able to attend the funeral services. As the deacons came to 
bid her good-by and receive her last words, she said to 
them, ‘‘ Don’t make it a sorrowful occasion.” Wise, true 
Christian words ; wise, womanly heart that felt and uttered 
them! Why should we ever make the funeral of a Christian 
warrior called to his rest a sorrowful occasion ? Why should 
we that stay in camp weep for him who has received his 
honorable discharge and is going home? 





The Spectator has his own little labor problem on hand ; 
and it puzzles him. He reads woefal accounts in the papers 
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of the condition ‘of the unemployed, suffering for want of 
work ; and he is suffering for want of a workman. He has 
a little place in the country, of two or three acres, with a 
horse, a cow, a garden, and some chickens. He wants to 
find a man who is honest, faithful, trustworthy; who 
knows about horses, cow, and chickens ; who can take cares 
off the shoulders of Mr.and Mrs. Spectator, not add another 
care to those already there. He wants, not merely a worker, 
but a care-taker; and perhaps that is the trouble. He is 
willing to pay good wages for the right man; but he does 
not care to pay any wages at all to the wrong man. He 
ean find plenty of men who go on an occasional spree, or 
who suppose that they can take care of a horse and cow 
because they never tried, or who will work well so long as @ 
master is working with and watching them, but no longer. 
But a care-taker, who will know when to weed the straw- 
berry bed, when to trim the fruit trees or report that they 
need trimming; who will discover the loose bolt in the 
wagon before it discovers itself by a break-down, or the 
loose shoe before it shows itself in a lamed horse—this man 
probably exists somewhere, and wants just such a place as 
is waiting for him; but so far the Spectator cannot find 
him. Where is he? 








IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 
[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.] 


HIS bas been a singular and trying winter. Once 
a week a “freeze” and a ‘‘thaw.” Two weeks 
ago, floods; last week, heavy rain, swiftly changing 
temperature, snow, and a blizzard. Friday the barom- 
eter fell lower than ever before at the Boston station, 
with a single exception. The cold wave reached well 
down to z-ro, and the wind in fitful gusts howled its 
way along at the rate of forty miles an hour. On 
Albany Street and some adjoining streets there was a 
startling crash of telephone poles, one after another 
snapping like pipe-stems, and filling the streets with the 
timbers and wires. Old Boreas took it upon himself to 
do the talking, and he was heard. Fortunately there 
were not people and teams at the time in the streets, 
which usually are thronged, and thus fatal calamities 
were escaped. Onathe Blue Hills in Milton the wind 
raged seventy miles an hour, blowing from the north- 
west. It was with difficulty that the engines on the 
Fitchburg road could move out of the stations in the 
teeth of the tempest. The snow and wind have been 
extensive through Northern and Eastern New Eagland. 
The extreme and violent changes of weather have 
been trying to health. A sudden plunge of the barom- 
eter is not helpful to weak lungs and bronchial throats. 
Diphtheria, pneumonia, rheumatism, and neuralgia 
have reported themselves. Many feeble people will be 
greatly relieved if the weather shall soon reach a mod- 
erate and steady temperature. 





One or two things occur to me to say of Jobn B. 
Gough. He was a true man. He never pretended to 
be other than he was. He was no fraud. He was sub- 
limely himself. I never saw or heard him that I did 
not feel that what he said was as truly his own as bis 
manner of saying it. From whatever source suvges- 
tions came, they were taken into his mind, digested, and 
assimilated soas to be his own. He was the most daring 
and seemingly hazardous speaker of renown whom I 
have heard on the platform. An experience which I 
heard him relate of a lecture delivered in Baltimore 
during the war may have appeared in print, but, if so, 
it has escaped my notice. It was his first appearance 
in that city as lecturer, unless it may bave been upon 
temperance. The committee tried to dissuade him from 
touching upon the slavery question, warning him at the 
hall, before going upon the platform, that it would be 
perilous to attempt {t. Mr. Gough would not promise, 
and was allowed to proceed. Ho took an early oppor- 
tunity to let fly a shaft which awoke disapproval, and 
one prominent citizen, who occupied a conspicuous 
seat, arose in a demonstrative manner and walked out 
of the hall, exhibiting signs of disgust and contempt. 
Mr. Gough, poising his attitude upon the toes of his 
shoes, so as to imitate the motion of a sand-piper when 
about to fly, stretched out his right arm at fuil length, 
pointed his forefinger at his retreating antagonist, and, 
with that pecullar toss of his head with which he was 
accustomed to throw back his hair, fixed bis piercing 
eye upon him. In this dramatic attitude, comical, 
yet with intensest manliness flashing from eye and 
face, he directed the attention of all in the hall to 
his victim. Except for the foot-falls along the aisle 
all was breathless stiliness. As the painfully con- 
spicuous victim was nearing the door of exit, Mr. 
Gough hurled at him in his most thrilling tones this 
fearful invective: ‘‘If the doctrine of transmigration 
of souls is true, that when one man dies another 1s born 
to receive his soul, God grant that when that mean, 
niggardly, contemptible specimen of humanity which 
is now leaving the hall dies, no one may be born to take 
his pinched and shriveled soul.” Those who have heard 
Mr. Gough will recall the tones of voice and the cir- 
cumfiex with which this was said. It was overwhelm- 
ng. No onein that audience would attempt again to 

errupt an orator,who could hurl sarcasm as Jupi- 





ter hurls his thunderbolts. What heroic daring! yet 
the daring of one who was conscious of his power. 

I never have heard an orator who had his power to 

pass his voice through the entire compass of the musical 
scale in the utterance of a single word, as I have heard 
Mr. Gough. The word Excelsior spoken by him seemed 
to wake the echoes of the spheres. After describing 
the rider on the pale horse in the Revelation, I have 
heard him utter the phrase, ‘‘ And Hell followed with 
him,” the rhythm of voice running through all the notes 
of the scale, flashing light upon the passage which 
made the whole army of commentators appear, in the 
comparison, as the blackness of darkness. 
- It was painful to hear Mr. Gough describe the nervous 
agony he was sometimes in after the delivery of a 
lecture. He dare not trust himselfalone. At times the 
passion for strong drink, the old appetite, would be 
upon him in all its fury. He felt the need, not only for 
his comfort but for his safety, of the presence of his 
wife or some friend. 





At the State House there are a plenty of hearings by 
committees. Tbe question of soldiers’ exemption from 
the conditions of the civil service law is being hotly con 
tested. Some of the foremost soldiers, asthe Hon. John 
K. Tarbox and the Hon. Theodore Lyman, strongly 
oppose the measure. Biennial elections is another 
question that agitates the politicians as the storm 
agitates the ocean. For the last five years this matter 
has been at the front. To change from annual to biennial 
elections the constitution must be amended. This 
can only be by the act passing two consecutive 
legislatures, In the Senate by a majority, and in the 
House by a two-thirds vote ; after which the subject is 
submitted to the people to be settled by the popular 
vote. In 1881 the act passed both branches, but it was 
defeated in the House the following year by a few votes. 
Again in 1883 it psssed, but was killed in the House the 
next season. Last season ft walked easily through both 
branches, but now the tug of war is on, and the chances 
of success are not as bright as I wish they were. Asa 
body, the Democrats are opposed, and the Republicans 
divided. Some of the Democrats will support the 
measure. The bill providing for weekly payments has 
passed. The railroad men fought it. The female 
suffragists derive comfort from the fact that the female 
vote for school committees the past year has been nearly 
double that of any previous year, the total being 
3.225, 2.072 of which were cast in Boston. I find some 
influential men speaking favorably of this suffrage 
movement who before have not favored it. Recently 
Dr. Joseph T. Duryea spoke at one of their meetings in 
favor. If Dr. Mulford is correct, the suffrage is based 
on personality. I do not see any escape from the con- 
clusion that the women must vote, soon or late. 





The following note from Auburndale speaks for 
itself : 

“So many applications for place at Lasell Seminary are 
made that, in the iaterest of patrons, it is announced that 
no more pupils can be received this year. Intending ap- 
plicants may take note that the engagements for next year 
are now double in number those of corresponding date last 
year, when many were turned away for lack of room, and 
arrange accordingly.”’ 

OBSERVER. 


IN AND ABOUT CHICAGO 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 
URING the present week Chicago has had two 
social events of more than usual importance. 
First in point of time came a banquet, Monday even- 
ing, in honor of Professor Swing. It was at the Palmer 
House, and was aitended by about four hundred per- 
sons. The banquet was commemorative of the comple- 
tion of twenty years in Chicago. Addresses were made 
by Dr. H. W. Thomas, the Rev. D. N. Atlee (Unita- 
rian), and by Drs. Kittredge, Barrows, and McPherson 
(Presbyterian), and others. The addresses were eulogis- 
tic and complimentary in the highest degree, and must 
have been in every way pleasing to Professor Swing and 
his friends. Professor Swing’s own remarks were mod- 
est and unassuming. In his historical sermon Sunday 
morning the Professor traced what he called the growth 
of a liberal spiritin the age and in the churches of Chi- 
cago, and claimed that the Central Church is in all re- 
spects to be regarded as a Christian church, from whose 
pulpit the principles and teachings of the Lord Jesus are 
faithfully proclaimed. It is alittle slogular that the 
only fraternal recognition of Professor Swing at the 
Monday night banquet by denominations known as 
evangelical was by members of the church to which he 
formerly belonged, and with which he has been thought 
to have little sympathy during theee last years, Still, it 
should be remembered that the Presbytery of Chicago 
acquitted Professor Swing on the charges brought against 
him by Professor Patton. 


The Charity Ball, the second great social event of the 
week, came off Thursday night. It was patronized by 
the wealth and pleasure-loving part of the city, and, so 














far as enjoyment and financial returns are concerned, 
must be counted a great success, The profits, which are 
about $12,000, go to the support of St. Luke’s Hospital 
and to the Hospital for Women and Children, both ex- 
cellent and worthy institutions. The ball was given in 
the battery buildings on the lake front. The arrange- 
ments for the comfort of the guests, for the display of 
elaborate toilets, and for dancing were admirable, and, 
in spite of the denunciations of Mr. Samuel Small, will 
probably be repeated year by year. 





Mr. Small’s meetings at Farwell Hall have this week 
steadily increased in interest and power. The hall has 
been full nearly every day. The attendance has not 
been quite as Jarge at the Chicago Avenue Church as 
was anticipated. Mr. Small lacks experience in the 
Christian life, and is therefore less successful and less 
wise in his presentation of Gospel truths than Mr. Moody 
or Mr. Jones. Still, he has done good work here, and 
will doubtless do better after Mr. Jones's arrival. 

Mr. Jones, it is now understood, will reach the city 
Saturdsy evening, and will preach his first sermon Sun- 
day morning, at the Chicago Avenue Church. Sunday 
afternoon he will open the union services at the Rink on 
the South Side. All that previous experience could sug- 
gest has been done to prepare for these meetings. The 
room in which they will be held is large and comfort- 
able; the churches inviting the evangelist are in hearty 
accord; the most careful instruction has been given 
those who are to work in the inquiry room ; one whole 
day—Saturday—has been set aside asa day of prayer 
for the blessing. of God, In addition to this, every 
family in the section of the city where the meetings are 
to be has been, or will be, visited and invited to attend 
them. 





Sunday evening the Rev. Dr. Barrows preached a 
ringing sermon at Central Music Hall on the Spiritual 
Crisis in America. He acknowledged his indebtedness 
for facts to the Rev. Josiah Strong’s book, recently 
published by the American Home Missionary Society, 
but for their eloquent and impressive presentation Dr. 
Barrows should himself bave the credit. It is a fortu- 
nate thing that these evening services are under the 
control of so earnest a body of men as the members 
of the First Presbyterian Church, and that the mem- 
bers of this church are led by so enthusiastic and eyan- 
gelical a man as their present pastor. 


The Presbytery has permitted the Rev. T. E. Green, 
who preached his farewell sermon in the Elghth 
Church Sunday morning, to goto the church of his 
choice—the Episcopalian. His brethren parted with 
him in kindness, and bore willing testimony to his 
earnestness and success as a minister of Christ, and 
assured him of their best wishes for his prosperity and 
happiness in the communion which he now enters. 
They express the hope also that he will not be dis- 
appointed in finding that larger liberty and that more 
catholic sympathy among the people with whom he 
proposes to labor. 





Washington’s Birthday was observed as a holiday by 
the banks and many of the leading business houses of 
the city. Atthe Wabash Avenue Methedist Episcopal 
Church a festival was given to the members of the 
Chinese Sunday-school which meets there. The corner- 
stone of Bishop Fallows’s new church—St. Paul’s 
Reformed Episcopal—was laid the same day. This 
church is to be built of limestone, and when completed 
will be one of the most beautiful edifices in Chicago. 
Every effort will be made to have it realy for occupa- 
tion by Easter. The church is on the West Side, at the 
corner of Winchester Avenue and Addison Street. 





The labor troubles at the McCormick works will prob- 
ably be settled early next week, the men admitting Mr. 
McCormick’s right to employ such hands as he pleases 
and to discharge them when he pleases, they, in turn, 
claiming the right to dispose of their labor as they please. 
But for outside interference it is not likely that the lock- 
out would have continued as long as it has, if, indeed, 
any lockout had been necessary. Mr. McCormick’s men 
are, for the most part, intelligent and thrifty. Many of 
them own their own homes, and have been employed by 
the firm for years. These men are not in sympathy with 
strikes, though they have been led into them now and 
then in the.past. Not long since Mr. McCormick acceded 
to the demands of his men and raised their wages, and 
agreed to allow common laborers $1.50 a day, a higher 
average price, so it is said, than is paid by any similar 
establishinent fn the country. The sole difficulty at 
present is in refcrence to the employment of five non- 
union men; and in the stand which Mr. McCormick 
has taken he ought to have the sympathy of all thought- 
ful and justice-loving persons. That aman should be 
compelled to join a labor association and submit to its 
rules in order to obtain work is a tyranny to which 
there cannot and ought not to be willing obedience. Mr. 
McCormick is defending the personal liberty of the 
laborers quite as much as the;rights of the capitalist in 
the course he’ has taken, 
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PRESIDENT WALKER ON SOCIALISM. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. } 


HE following is the substance of three lectures 
delivered by President Francis A. Walker, of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, before the 
Divinity School of Yale College, February 24, 25, and 
26, 1886. 

Three words familiar to the social world sound to 
some persons more and more ominous: Nithilism, Com- 
munism, Socialism. Nihilism represents a method and 
means rather than an end; it alms primarily at the 
complete and final abolition of the existing order of 
things in the State and in society ; it is destructive, not 
constructive. Communism and Socialism differ from 
Nihilism in that they have programmes of action, and 
aim to execute them by and through existing govern- 
ments. Bind and gag Communism and Socialism, and 
they might become Nihilism. A Russian or Austrian 
Nihilist, in England or Germany, might be a Commun- 
ist or Soctalist. 

Communism and Socialism are distinct tendencies. 
(1) Communism confines itself to one subject, wealth ; 
sometimes advocating, also, community of women. 
Socialism would control every interest and want of 
society. (2) Communism would equitably divide 
wealth already produced. Soclalism would produce 
more wealth, and control its consumption, but not 
equally divide it. (8) Communism fs negative: noman 
shall have more than another. Socialism is positive : 
every man shall have enough. (4) Communism starts 
by common consent, in large or small establishments. 
Socialism starts with the State as it exists, and uses the 
public treasury, offices, laws, etc., to accomplish its ends, 

Communism is at a standstill ; Socialism was never 
stronger than now. Hence practical interest centers in 
Socialism, to define and illustrate which is the object of 
these lectures. 

Socialism is the effort, under popular impulse, to 
enlarge the powers and functions of government, to the 
diminution of individual initiative and enterprise, for 
the supposed public good. The standard by which 
to determine the socfalistic or non-socialistic character 
of a proposed’measure may be—elther (1) a maximum of 
State functions, fixed by conservative publicists, constt- 
tuting the greatest exercise of power consistent with the 
free play of individual initiative and enterprise ; or (2) a 
minimum of State functions, merely the police powers ; 
(3) the powers and functions actually exercised by our 
own or by some foreign government, ‘The second gives 
the clearest results ; any measure to increase the State 
powers and functions beyond the police powers is 
socialistic. Hence the term is nct necessarily one of 
reproach, and the advocacy of a socialistic measure 
may not be the act of a Socialist. The Socialist would 
largely increase the powers and functions of the State ; 
the extreme Socialist would make the State all and in 
all, its powers and rights equal tothe sum of the powers 
and rights of the individuals therein. The term Social- 
ism is applied to the aggregate of many and large 
schemes for State action ; or to programmes for replac- 
ing private by public enterprise; or to a tendency in 
these directions. 

The police powers of the State include the power 
to protect its citizens; to execute all protective and 
preventive measures against crime ; to judge cases of 
assault, debt, slander, libel; and also the war power. 
Besides these are other powers, partly police and partly 
socialistic, called for and easily excused : (1) the care 
and maintenance of religion; (2) the promotion of 
popular, primary education, either by compelling at- 
tendance at schools, or by public support, or by both ; 
(8) the construction of roads and bridges for the pub- 
lic use, at the public expense; (4) the repression of 
obtrusive immorality ; (5) sanitary regulation and in- 
spection. 

Certain distinctions must be observed in judging the 
socialistic or non-socialistic character of proposed 
measures: (1) a measure expanding vastly the work of 
the State is not necessarily strongly soclalistic—e.g., 
State control of the telegraph in England; (2) the 
assumption of new work by the State is not made non- 
socialistic by any analogy between the new work and 
services already performed by the State—e.g., free 
ferries, analogous to free bridges; (3) the proposed 
new functions are not non-socialistic even if they 
logically carry out existing functions of the State— 
eg., {ree text-books ; (4) there is a distinction between 
assumption by the State of functions otherwise per- 
formed by individuals, and those otherwise performed 
by corporations ; (5) the vast importance of a function 
to society or to individuals does not, by itself, justify 
{ts assumption by the State—e.g., eclence and religion, 
probably best fostered by State non-interference ; (6) 
the pecullar social, political, and industrial genius of 
a nation conditions the extent of the adoption of 
socialistic measures. 

Soclalistic measures advocated by non-Socialists, ex- 
cluding measures already incorporated into the policies 
of the leading nations, 





1. Protection. This is socialistic, for it modifies com- 
merce, closes the cheapest markct to the citizen, stunts 
certain industries to develop others, for the supposed 
public good. I predict a great world-agitation to in- 
crease protection, not initiated and carried by the em- 
pioying class as formerly, but by the laboring class. 
Protection is not dangerous Socialism, because to be dan- 
gerous Socialism must be internaticnal, and protection is 
intensely national. 

2. Measures to protect and advance the laboring classes. 
Similar laws already adopted, such as sanitary inspec 
tion of workshops, fencing in of machinery, etc., were 
carried by the neutral element of the community, judg- 
ing what was right and best, But the present move- 
ment is the agitation by labor, to carry, by weight of 
numbers, measures of which the wise judgment of the 
neutral element of the community would not approve. 
This agitation will cripple industry, or labor will obtain 
more control of production, unless threats and a univer- 
sally enforced eight-hour law introduce industrial co- 
operation, which, if established, would bring great 
social, political, and industrial benefils. 

8. State control of the ways of transportation and 
communication, as the railroad and the telegraph. In 
Continental Europe this is excused by military exigen- 
cles. But the State control of railroads in England, and 
further extension of State powers in both directions in 
the United States, except to remedy abuses, would be 
pernicious. 

4, Special State oversight of industrial corporations. 
Some say such oversight would invade laissez faire. But 
laissez faire was invaded by the establishment of the cor- 
poration. It violates competition by controlling large 
masses of capital, otherwise distributed ; by limited lla- 
bility ; and especially by the fact that it is a ‘‘dead 
hand.” Death levels ranks and scatters fortunes. But 
the State creates an artificial man, not subject to death, 
whose estate is never divided, whose plans outlive gen- 
erations. But, though socialistic, corporations are not 
inexcusable. 

5. Sumptuary laws. It is remarkable that agitation 
for sumptuary legislation, throughout the world, is 
aimed only at the liquor traffic. We are on the eve of 
agreat political movement in this direction. For the 
good of the people, measures will be carried as easily as 
if no personal liberty were involved, if the people are 
convinced that thereby this monstrous evil will be 
checked. 

6. The housing of the poor. The laying out of rail- 
roads and parks, widening streets, tearing down con- 
demned buildings, turns many poor people into the 
street. Some say, Let the State build houses for these. 
Others, as in England, declare, further, that every man 
trying to work should be provided with a habitation 
if he is too poor otherwise to obtain one. But in 
our country this is unnecessary and foreign to our 
political genius. Yet, let us not hide behind laissez faire, 
and fail to see the condition of our great cities. 

7. Nationalization of the land. Nothing has been 
adduced to gainsay John Stuart Mill's statement that 
the growing value of land is due to the sacrifices and 
exertions of the community much more than to those 
of individuals, and that the increment is rightly due to 
the State. Still, in my judgment, political expediency 
demands that it belong to the individual. Perhaps in 
the original division of the land among individuals lay 
the real Socialism. This agitation, somewhat violent in 
England, is not formidable. It may result in creating 
more peasant proprietorship, and in laying more 
burdens on the transfer of land, but the present system 
is too advantageous to be overthrown. 

In meeting these proposals we must remember that 
there is a leadership of the State which does not paralyze 
individual action, but brings into play new forces. Yet 
all these measures to increase State power should be 
most carefully scrutinized, and the burden of proof 
thrown upon their advocates. If they will bring great 
benefits to the State, and, if not yielded, will open the 
door to grosser Socialism, let them be carried. Re 
publican government gains strength by every prudently 
adopted act framed for the public good. 

The Socialists. 

The self-termed ‘‘ Socialists of the chair,” in Conti- 
nental universities, are not true Socialists ; the great body 
of them propose reforms less socialistic than those 
in the English budgets, and recognize the main 
principles underlying existing State action. None of 
them go beyond Stanley Jevons. 

It is not necessary to discuss the European division 
among Socialists—one class seeking to control the Siate, 
the other advocating strong local government in com- 
munes and a loose communal union ; nor the schemes of 
the Collectionists, which represent merely the shrinking 
of thoughtful Socialists from the chaos which would 
result from excessive restraint of individual enterprise, 
and which are a compromise, leading logically to com- 
plete Socialism. 

The dissatisfaction existing in Europe is natural. Be- 
fore the discovery of the power of steam brought in the 
age of capital, agriculture was dominant ; the population, 





though mostly serfs, had a place to live and work, and 
kindness on the part of the employer was answered by 
the confidence of theserf. Industrial arts were ruled by 
guilds, in which master, journeyman, and apprentice 
formed one family. But at the end of the eighteenth 
century there came a great change. New and great 
industries arose; operations were multiplied; indi- 
viaualism ruled supreme. The employer needed 
no longer to know a trade; business instinct was 
enough. Laborers were to him as so much raw 
material. The first effects were hideous : children three 
years of age working in factories ; hours of work from 
five at morning till seven at night; unfenced machinery 
and mangled operatives. In the teeth of opposition, 
despising the economists, the elder Peel carried through 
the first factory acts, the model for the world. Public 
opinion was aroused ; laws against trades-unions were 
repealed, and the laborer became self-reliant and more 
able to compete. On the Continent the laboring classes 
had generally less original endowment; remedial laws 
came much more slowly, and injuries were more aa 
ous, Besides, the tendency of Continental people to 
invoke State ald is strong. Hence Socialism is strong 
among them. To the English extreme Socialism is ab- 
horrent. I say this, not forgetting the recent London riots, 

The great safeguard against dangerous Socialism is the 
agricultural population. Socialism benefits only the 
industrial class ; individualism gives success to the agri- 
culturist. But there will be a struggle remedying many 
grievances in society and government, and uplifting the 
laboring class. This is the mission of Socialism. Folly 
and bloodshed may come in its train, but its final work 
will be good. 

Is Socialism gaining power? Germany is its present 
stronghold, and how far its streogth there is due to 
military despotism, agrarian dissatisfaction, a struggle 
against individualism and for more justice tothe laborer, 
and how far it is real Socialism, is difficult to say, 
There are enough true Socialists to burden the German 
State. In France theie is less dangerous Socialism than 
at any time since the French Revolution, owing to free 
discussion uniting capital and labor, to the wise inter st 
of the laboring classes in industrial co-operation, and to 
the power of trades-unions, 

There are forces ia the community strong enouga to 
preserve g.vernment in its existing form until full and 
free discussion is tad. Meanwhile, let us use all energy 
to elevate neglected classes of laborers, and let us meet 
labor petitions with sympathy, not with gibes. I have 
little fear of the red specter which frishtens the Russian 
statesmen. Among the iree nations Socialism may be- 
come revolutionism, and try, as by fire, all laws and 
institutions which oppress labor, but its fury wll have 
little effect on governments which are founded on the 


- people, and which subserve the public good. E. S. P. 








THE LAW AND ORDER LEAGUE. 


HE fourth annual meeting of the National Law 

and Order League was held in Cincinnati on Mon- 

day and Tuesday of last week. The following extracts 

from the address of President Dudley give with admira- 

ble precision of language the need, scope, progress, and 
future of these practical and efficient organizations : 

‘‘The extraordinary successes of the Law and Order 
Leagues are largely due to the fact that they have them- 
selves obeyed the laws, the enforcement of which they 
have demanded. They say to the liqucr dealer, ‘The 
people have made these laws. Disubey them, and fine 
and imprisonment await you. Comply with their pro- 
visions fully and in good faith, and our action ends, 
without regard to our opinion of the propriety or impro- 
priety of the privileges which the laws accord you. The 
power that made the laws, alone can change or unmake 
them ; our duty is confined to their enforcement as they 
are,’ 
‘We who support this movement believe that the pres- 
ent state of the country supremely demands, as the best 
remedy and cure for the evils now most prevalent 
throughout the republic, tie enforcement of existing laws, 
the removal of such defects as enforcement may disclose, 
and the maintenance, by the strong hand of public jus- 
tice, of the peace and good ord r of society. We believe 
that the just liberty of the citizen has, in numberless 
instances, degenerated into license and disobedience, and 
that the need of the hour is for more law and less law- 
lessness, more restraint and less liberty to do wrong. 

“ The great evils of modern society, breeding poverty, 
wretchedness, insanity, and crime, have dared to push 
themselves to the front, and assert their equality with 
those occupations in whose train follow virtue, prosper- 
ity, and happluess. In such a case peace is infamy, 
and only war is worthy of encouragement and praise. 
Against those evils the Law and Order Leagues have 
waged, and are pledged to carry on, a war of subjugation, 

‘* The most conspicuous shame of the American people 
is the dominance of the liquor saloon, the gambling 
hell, and the political highwayman in municfpai gov- 
ernment, usurping public trusts, misappropriating pub- 
lic treasure, packing jurtfes to protect fraud, outraging 
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the decencies of religion and morals to win the favor of 
their enemies, and leading, on slight provocation, to riot 
and violence. Till that shame has been removed, and 


: he rightful supremacy of justice and virtue established 


as the ruling powers of free government, the proper 
work of the Law and Order movement will not be 
accomplished.” 


AN ENGLISH STATESMAN. 
MR. JOHN MORLEY, M.P. 
By G. Monror Royce. 

ETTERS and politics seem to have little affinity for 

each other. Few eminent men of letters have 

ever become eminent, or even practical, politicians. How 

many people know that Gibbon and Grote were mem- 

bers of the English Parliament? During the present 

century there have been Guizot and Thiers in France, 

and Macaulay and Mill in England, as possible excep- 

tigns to this general rule. Disraeli cannot be properly 

classed amongst eminent men of letters. Gladstone has 

as good a claim to that title, and no one would think of 

awarding such a distinction to that great statesman, not- 

withstanding his numerous and excellent literary 
productions. 

It would, I think, be hard to determine whether 
Guizot and Thiers are more eminent as littératewrs or 
statesmen. The same cannot be said of Macaulay and 
Mill, for these names are infinitely greater in the world 
of letters than in the world of politics. They both had, 
it is true, something more than a respectable Parlia- 
mentary career—Macaulay’s, indeed, was very brilliant— 
but neither of these illustrious names are conspicuously 
associated with any great political achievement. Mr. 
John Morley is, as everybody knows, one of the most 
eminent living English men of letters, but is he an 
eminent politician ? As the French say, we shall see. 
That Mr. Morley is at this moment one of the most con- 
spicuous figures in English political life all know who 
care to be informed upon these matters. He has been 
given the most prominent, and by far the most difficult, 
position in the new Government, which is aptly char- 
acterized as the Gladstone-Morley Cabinet. Few men 
have ever risen so suddenly into political prominence and 
power. Mr. Morley has had less than three years’ Par- 
lMamentary experience. He has never held office before, 
nor has he ever aspired to leadership. He is not a great 
orator like Mr. Gladstone, and he is without great wealth 
or great connections of any sort. Inthe last Parliament 
he was independent of party, and opposed Mr. Gladstone’s 
Egyptian policy with more effect than any member of 
the Opposition. But Mr. Morley has really made his 
political reputation during the last few months, and since 
the adjournment of the late Parliament. In the recent 
contest before the English electors it soon became evident 
that no speaker understood the issues better than John 
Morley, and of all the political warriors who took part 
in that hotly disputed campaign no one gained so much 
in honor and influence, and no one is better entitled to 
the guerdon of just praise. Mr. Morley’s indorsement 
of Mr. Chamberlain has done very much to advance the 
fortunes of that politician. 

His speeches are read for their literary tone and finish, 
if not for their political opinions, and he thus commands 
two distinct classes of readers. But it would be a great 
mistake to suppose that Mr. Morley strives for rhetorical 
or literary effect. His speeches never resemble ‘‘ Review” 
articles, as do the elaborate addresses of Lord Lytton in 
the House of Peers. Nor do they betray the ambitious 
rhetorician as do the great efforts of his colleague ; and 
yet they are as finished as Lord Lytton’s, as brilliant as 
Mr. Cowen’s, and more luminous than either. The 
literary character of Mr. Morley’s speeches does not 
render them less effective with popular audiences, and | 
think that this is a very exceptional fact. It may be ex- 
plained in a great measure by his sincerity. Sincere 
speakers are usually clear speakers; they use words, not 
to disguise, but to reveal, their meaning. Mr. Morley is 
not a literary hypocrite. He has never put anything into 
books that he would not put into deeds. Literary men 
too often lose heart when brought face to face with the 
palpable realities of practical life. Iwas pained to read 
a short time since that Hans Christian Andersen did not 
like children, and I fear that I shall not be able to 
thoroughly enjoy his tales again. Such literary hy- 
pocrisy is very common and very disappointing to the 
confiding reader. The greatest names in literature have 
been darkened by the charge of insincerity ; it is enough 
to instance Bacon and Goethe. Mr. Morley is sincere 
and just—two traits of character not always found 
together. He is a fair and courteous opponent, but an 
un-paring one, and the light-handed manner in which 
he wields his keen and polished rapier renders him a 
very dangerous foe. I think that Lord Randolph 
Churchill would rather be attacked by any man in Eng- 
land than John Morley; and Mr. Gladstone dreads his 
criticisms more than he does the opposition of any other 
member of Parliament. Mr. Morley is thus as much at 
home in the debates at Westminster as he is in his 
“* Critical Miscellanies ” or at the hustings, 











I think that Mr. Morley’s literary life has been the 
best possible training for a political career, and has 
given him a far better preparation for the real work of 
a statesman than he could have acquired in an equal 
length of time efther in Parliament or diplomacy. In 
order to illustrate my meaning, I shall give a very brief 
sketch of Mr. Morley as a man of letters. He is about 
forty-eight years old; was educated at Cheltenham and 
at Lincoln College, Oxford, and was called to the bar 
in Lincoln’s Inn in 1878. He {is an honorary LL D. of 
Glasgow University. Mr. Morley was first elected to 
Parliament for Newcastle-on-Tyne in 1888. He is the 
author of a “‘ Life of Cobden,” ‘‘ Edmund Burke,” “ Vol- 
taire,” ‘‘ Rousseau,” “‘ Diderot,” ‘‘ Critical Miscellantes ” 
(first and second series), and other various works and 
reviews, of which an American edition is now 
being published by Macmillan & Co. He has been 
engaged almost from the first in high-class journal- 
ism, and has had the editorial management of the 
“Fortnightly Review,” the ‘‘ Pall Mall Gazette,” and 
‘* Macmillan’s Magazine,” which last position he 
resigned July, 1885; and I am surprised that the 
the ‘“‘ Evening Post’s” very able London correspondent 
should be ignorant of that incident. The fact that Mr. 
Morley is a barrister-at-law is of little significance. It 
by no means implies that he has ever addressed juries, 
and I fancy he knows as little about the “‘ quirks and 
quiddities ” of the law as ‘‘our own truthful James,” 
who, as we are reminded, was also bred to that profes- 
sion. I have said that Mr. Morley is not a literary 
hypocrite. His interest in humanity is not feigned, but 
real—as real as that of Helen Jackson or Henry George. 
As the titles of his books indicate, his studies have been 
prosecuted in the most interesting and productive 
periods of our modern civilization. Avoiding the vain 
pomp and verbiage of metaphysics, he has gone directly 
to the heart of the matter, and whatever he has written 
has been the very best of its kind. He quickly blew 
aside the ‘airy: nothings” of transcendentalism, and 
saw that the science of man required ‘‘ materialistic 
solutions ;” that just and wise legislation should have 
humanitarian ends in view ; and he soon embraced an 
active faith in the improvableness of all social institu- 
tions. This creed has made him a sane critic; he is 
never a cynic or a humorist: Mr. Morley’s political 
philosophy is profound and comprehensive ; his discus 
sions are deep, and his generalizations are just and far- 
reaching. Every page that he has written is in har- 
mony with, if it does not teach, the cheerful political 
doctrine that human nature is good, that the world is 
capable of being made a desirable abiding-place, and 
that the evil of the world is the fruit of bad education 
and bad institutions, both of which may be constantly 
improved. A thoroughly trained man, of commanding 
and practical abilities, who holds to such a secular 
creed, and who has the courage of his convictions, is 
just the sort of man that the nations of the earth have 
always and will always welcome as a political leader. 
I have been careful to say a thoroughly trained man, 
and this point cannot be made too emphatic. In a man 
without culture and training, be he never so honest, 
such views may mean, and generally do mean, com- 
munism, anarchy, utter social confusion and distress. 

AsT have already intimated, I think that Mr. Morley’s 
literary vocation has been a better training school for 
such a statesman than elther Westminster or diplomacy 
would have or could have been. I doubt if the pariia- 
mentary club or the peculiar casuistry of the diplomatic 
service are perfectly suited to develop in a politician 
** Jove for his fellows, steadfast faith in human nature, 
steadfast search after justice, and generous content- 
ment in the hope that others may reap whatever reward 
may be.” These are the springs of Mr.. Morley’s 
eminence as a writer ; these are the springs of his politi- 
cal strength, How many politicians who subscribe 
themselves the servants of the people can say, ‘‘ I count 
that day basely passed in which no thought is given to 
the hard lot of garret and hovel, to forlorn children 
and trampled women”? 

But Mr. Morley has never courted the favor of the 
people by a public profession of such a political phi- 
losophy. It has, however, become pretty generally known 
that John Morley has the wisdom, the sentiments, the 
virtue, and the general ability of a great statesman as well 
as a great man of letters. He has the confidence of all 
ranks and conditions, and he has never uttered, by 
tongue or pen, one word that might tend to inflame 
party feeling or set class against class. He tells the 
landlord that his tenant must not be unjustly evicted, 
and he tells the tenant that his landlord's property must 
not be confiscated. If the rival claims of two Liberals 
for the same seat in Parliament are to be arbitrated, Mr. 
Morley is called in, and if the differences between em- 
ployer and employed are to be adjusted—as in the case 
of the great strike at Manchester last summer—both 
parties can depend upon Mr. Morley’s fairness and 
judgment. These things sre encouraging in more 
ways than one. They show that the highest political 
ability may be united with the most practical judg. 
ment and the most sincere faith in the whole people; 





and they prove also that the people are capable of see- 
ing and appreciating such ability, such judgment, and 
such faith. 

Since the above was written Mr. Morley has been 
returned to Parliament with a very largely increased 
majority, In aspeech delivered on the 7th of February 
Mr. Morley said : ‘‘I am, at any rate, not going to fcr- 
get what I have written a hundred, a thousand times— 
that justice is the sovereign and supreme virtue fn all 
relations whatever between man and man, or between 
State and State, and that justice, the strength of the 
realm, will be the guiding-star of our policy.” I am 
glad to accept this as a quick fulfillment of my prophecy 
that John Morley as a responsible minister will prove 
the same person as John Morley the man of letters. 


THE LATE DR H. N. HUDSON. 


HE late Dr. Henry Norman Hudson was chiefly 
known as a Shakespearean scholar; but, if this 
was his great distinction, it did not wholly absorb his 
energies or fully express the nature of his literary work. 
He was a Shakespearean scholar, and something more. 
He was first generally known by his lectures on Shake- 
speare, and as early as 1843 astonished and captivated 
the literary people in the chief Atlantic States with the 
force and strength of his insight into the characters of 
his several plays. The comparative merits of his edition 
of Shakespeare are not easily passed upon ; but to him 
the credit belongs of having been one of the first among 
us to introduce the study of Shakespeare into our public 
and private schools, and to make men understand more 
clearly the great verities which he sets forth as an ethical 
teacher. Here Dr. Hudson was both inspired by Shake- 
speare and was enabled by him to inspire others; and 
this led him unconsciously to what proved to be the 
important work of his life. He was for the last quarter 
of a century one of the best—perhaps the best—ethical 
interpreter of literature in the country. He came to feel 
that this was his special vocation. He took the great 
English and American authors, Wordsworth, Coleridge, 
Burke, Bacon, Webster, and treated them as the distin- 
guished commoners of the language. He was not content 
with the surface teaching of literature. He entered into 
its spirit asif it were his own work whose content he was 
unfolding. He caught a writer's morale, He felt with him, 
thought with him, spoke for him ; and this enthusiasm, 
based upon the broadest ethical convictions, gave those 
who received his instructions something more than a 
routine knowledge of English prose and poetry. He was 
a great ethical teacher of literature, and thousands of the 
brightest men and women in the country owe to him 
their first enthusiasm for what is strongest and finest 
and best in English speech. He had many idiosyncra- 
sies of manner and speech ; but his literary judgments 
were usually free from prejudice, and as broad in spirit 
as they were profound in thought. Much of such eth- 
ical teaching pours into the lives of others as a personal 
influence, and disappears ; but much of Dr. Hudson’s 
work survives him. His ‘‘ Studies in Wordsworth” and 
his ‘‘ Shakespeare’s Characters,” not to mention less 
important volumes, are likely to hold a permanent place 
in our critical literature. He greatly admired the late 
Principal J. C. Shairp’s writings ; and his authors, in 
most instances, were also Dr. Hudson’s closest friends 
and companions, H. 


THE LABOR PROBLEM. 
CO-OPERATION. 

UR present labor system is one of sub-operation , 

ft is tending toward one of co-operation. As at 
present organized, large bodies of men work under 
** bosses.” They have nothing whatever to say respect- 
ing the character, end, methods, or hours of their work. 
They are employed to do a certain quantity of work, in 
a certain number of hours, for a certain amount of pay, 
under a certain appointed overseer. If they do not like 
the terms, they can leave theemployment. If anumber 
of them league together to leave it, the employer may 
agree to modify the conditions of employment rather 
than suffer the loss involved in the stoppage of the 
works. Such a united action on the part of employed 
isa strike. But there is some doubt in certain quarters 
whether such a strike is ever legitimate. Last year, 
when the telegraph operators struck to secure better con- 
ditions of employment, the ‘‘ Evening Post” of New 
York City contended that they had no right to do so; 
that the resultant inconvenience to the public was too 
great ; that the law ought not toallow it. This was some- 
what extreme doctrine for an advocate of the theory of 
laissez favre to take ; but though the proposal to prohibit 
a strike by Jaw is unusual, the attempt to prevent it by 
semi-coercive measures is common. The prolonged la- 














bor disturbance at South Norwalk recently was occa- 
sioned by a combined effort on the part of certain 
manufacturers to break up the trades-union in that place. 
This attempt is by no means a solitary one; it has been 
made again and again—fortunately without any perma- 
nent success. For where labor is not organized it is most 
dangerous to peace and good order, The coke-burners of 
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Pennsylvania have no permanent union, and their vio 
lence is destructive ; the locomotive engineers have one 
of the best organizations in the country, and they are 
always a conservative force in labor difficulties. Never- 
theless, it is only recently that the moral right of labor 
to organize has had any full recognition. Until a com- 
paratively recent date all labor unions were, if not 
absolutely illegal, at all events without legal authority, in 
Great Britain. In the United States legislation has 
conferred upon organized capital in the form of corpora- 
tions great powers and advantages ; it has done nothing 
thus far for organized labor. I belfeve I am within tho 
mark in saying that there is not a State in the Union 
which does not by statute provide for industrial organt- 
zation on the basis of money paid in by co operating 
capitalists ; and that there is not a State in the Union 
which does provide for the organization of labor on the 
basis of industry elther pledged or performed. Mr. 
Jacob Sharp can issue bonds to pay money, and the city 
will give him a franchise which is worth in open market 
a million dollars. But if the car-drivers and car-con- 
ductors should propose to issue bonds to pay labor, if 
they should pledge themselves to build the road and to 
operate It, and ask the city toallow them to do so, the 
city fathers would hardly pay heed enough to the propo- 
sition even to laugh at it. The newspapers, which give 
a great deal of counsel to workingmen—and generally 
those newspapers which are least read by workingmen 
give the most counsel—have a great deal more to say 
about the despotism cf trades-unions than about the 
despotism of capital. They give instructive figures to 
prove that workingmen lose more than they gain, even 
when strikes succeed; and other instructive figures 
toshow how rarely they dosucceed. I sympathize my- 
self somewhat with these sage counsels, A strike is 
war; and war is always barbaric. A trades-union is 
essentially a military organization ; that {s, it 1s organized 
for defense or offense, for aggressive attack to secure 
some denied advantage, or for a defensive campaign to 
protect some vested interest. A lockout lays siege to 
the workingmen to starve them into terms, and a trades- 
union is a modern contrivance to keep up supplies pend- 
ing the slege. All this is very bad. But there is one 
thing worse even than war, and that is submission to 
injustice without war. It ought not to be necessary for 
a sober and industrious class in a civilized and peaceful 
community to organize in order to defend their liberties ; 
but if that is necessary, they do well to organize. And 
Mberty to work and liberty to live are first of the liberties 
to be maintained. 

This organization of labor {s the first step toward co- 
operation. For by cooperation I do not mean any 
specific form of industria] organization ; I mean Indus- 
trial Democracy. In this article I propose simply to 
make clear the principle; leaving the attempt to give 
some historical illustrations of the applications of that 
principle to a future article. 

All government may be roughly divided into two 
classese—the monarchic and the democratic: the mo- 
narchic, government of the many by one man or a few 
men selected for that purpose ; the democratic, govern- 
ment by the many of and over themselves. The mo- 
narchic theory of government finds admirable statement 
in this sentence of Thomas Carlyle, who was consistent 
in his hero-worship and his unfaith in democracy : 
‘1 say it is the everlasting privilege of the foolish to be 
governed by the wise ; to be guided in the right path by 
those who know it better than they. This is the first 
right of men; compared with which all other rights are 
as nothing.” The democratic theory of government 
finds its admirable statement in that ever-memorable 
sentence of Lincoln’s : ‘‘ Government of the people, by 
the people, for the people.” It may be for the people, 
and still it will not be democratic if it is a government 
over them; it may be government dy the people, and 
still it will not be democratic if it roots itself merely in 
the wisest and the best; it is not truly democratic unless 
it originates in them, is administered by them, works for 
them ; unless it is of, dy, and for. 

Now, our present industrial system is monarchic. It 
{s based on Carlyle’s right of man to be governed by 
the wise. The struggle for existence and the survival 
of the fittest puts the ablest men at the head of our 
great industrial enterprises. They often, perhaps 
oftenest, climb to the head by their own force, intel- 
Mgence, industrial worth. The deck-hand becomes 
a railroad king; the canal boy a great mine owner. 
This man becomes the ‘‘ boss” of thousands of work- 

; he has the duty of guiding and governing, 
they the right to be guided and governed. If Carlyle 
had the organization of American industry, he could 
hardly suggest an improvement. But the workingman 
is not contented with his possession of this right. He ts 
not content to be guided or governed by some one élse ; 
he wants to guide and govern himself. He believes in 
Lincoln, notin Carlyle ; in government of the people, by 
the people, for the people, in industry as in politics. 
The question whether we shall havea silver currency 
or only a gold currency is not determined for the people 
by.a few eminent financiers ; it is determined by the 





people for themselves, and the few eminent financiers 
have only to execute the decision when the people have 
made it. The question whether public education shall 
include only the elementary branches, or shall embrace 
also literature, the higher mathematics, the dead and 
living languages, is not determined for the people by a 
few eminent educators ; it is determined by the people 
for themselves, and the few eminent educators are left 
to organize the curriculum accordingly. We have done 
with expert government in America. Democracy may 
be an experiment, as Carlyle regards it; it is, at all 
events, an experiment which we are bent on trying out 
to the sweet or bitter end, and no Carlyle can stop us or 
divert us. I shall not argue here the wisdom of our 
resolve. I believe in it, belleve in it with all my heart ; 
not because I believe that the voice of the people is the 
voice of God, but because I believe governments are 
made for men, not men for government, and that self- 
government is the best government because it develops 
the best manhood. 

Co-operation is the application of the democratic prin- 
ciple to the industrial organization. It does not assume 
that the majority are wiser than the wisest or better than 
the best ; but it does assume that the right of man is a 
right, not to be guided wisely and governed justly, but 
to guide and govern himself. This is its axiom. If 
any one denies this, he must debate the proposition, not 
with industrial reform, but with the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. It does not assume that the average work- 
ingmen are already capable to manage their own com- 
plex industries ; but it does assume that they are capable 
of acquiring the capacity, and that the way to acquire 
it is to begin. It expects the child will meet with some 
falls an! get some bad bruises ; but it is quite sure that 
he is old enough to learn to walk, that he has been car- 
ried by his nurse long enough. The great boy is strug- 
gling in the good dame’s arms. ‘‘ Let me go,” he cries ; 
and he kicks and scratches, not always gently. ‘‘ You 
will hurt yourself, my dear,” she expostulates. ‘‘I 
don’t care if I do,” he replies; ‘‘I am big enough to take 
care of myself.” He may be mistaken, though I do not 
believe he is, But he will never begin to get big 
enough to takecare of himself if he is not permitted to 
begin. If the fifty million people of the United States, 
whites and blacks, Americans and foreigners, intelligent 
and ignorant, can be safely intrusted with the manage- 
ment of an empire, the thousand mine workers can be 
safely intrusted with the management ofa mine. That 
may, indeed, be said to be a very large If. It may be 
maintained that we have yct to prove the capacity of 
mankind to manage an empire. But it is certain that 
the men who are trying that experiment will not be con- 
tent to leave the control of the industry by which they 
earn their daily bread to the ‘‘ wisest and the best.’ 
Monarchy in industry and democracy {a politics do not! 
go well together ; and that is the combination we have 
in the United States. 

Profit-sharing, then, alone is not enough; it must 
carry control-sharing with it, or after it. This is co- 
operation: not any specific form of industrial organiza- 
tion ; not the abolition of captains of industry: but de- 
mocracy in industry ; captains chosen by the men whom 
they command, as Governors and Presidents are chosen 
by the people whom they govern. If the educated 
reader says this is radical, I shall not dispute him ; it is 
more: it is industrial revolution. But it cannot be 
stayed by a change in tariff, or an exclusion of Chinese, 
or better wages. Legislation may retard or expedite it ; 
but nothing can prevent the movement toward it. 
Americans have already decided to inaugurate an exper! 
ment of self-government in State; they have now to 
consider whether they will also inaugurate an experiment 
of self-government in industry. Christ said to his dis- 
ciples: ‘‘ Neither be ye called masters: for one is your 
Master, even Christ ; but he that is greatest among you 
shall be your servant.” We believe in that politically ; 
and the President of the United States isthe servant of 
the people. We do not believe in that industrially ; and 
the superintendent of the shop is its ‘ boss.” The 
movement of the time is toward liberty, equality, fra- 
ternity, in industry. Corporations are one contrivance 
by which men of small means can mass their capital 
and use it in great industrial enterprises. The working- 
men have not yet begun to use this modern machinery ; 
but it is built and ready for their hands. Meanwhile 
they are organizing in trades-unions ; they are learning 
that liberty is not mere individualism, and is not even 
consistent with it ; that combination is essential to free- 
dom, and that voluntary obedience and mutual forbear- 
ance are indispensable to combination. They are prac- 
ticing self-government. And some of the wiser and 
more forecasting among them already perceive that the 
true trades-union will not be organized till a union is 
formed to promote trade ; that the end of labor organ- 
ization will not be reached till organizations are estab- 
lished to execute orgaaized labor, The forces are 


silently preparing; not for the armed battle which a 
few loud-mouthed Socialists threaten, but for the inde- 
pendent but organized industry which a few silent 
leaders are already forecasting. 





Democracy, by its administration of the Post-Office 
system of the United States, has already proved its 
capacity to manage the best and most effective carrying 
system in the country; by its administration of the 
Treasury Department {t has proved its power to carry 
on a gigantic banking system without fraud or serious 
blundering. In smaller enterprises it is trying expert- 
ments both at home and abroad ; sometimes with suc- 
cess, sometimes with failure—the one as valuable as the 
other in teaching the lesson that must be taught before 
the end can be reached. It only waits the fullness of 
time, and a wise, disinterested, and forceful leader, to 
take a final step in organizing, in our great industries, 
government of the people, by the people, and for the 
people. L. A. 








WASHINGTON NEWS. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 


NE of the most interesting debates this winter will 
be upon the bill to give the Government credit to 
help build the Eads Tehuantepec ship railway. The 
credit is in the shape of a $2,500,000 annual guarantee 
of intereston the bonds for fifteen years after the railway 
is actually in operation. Everybody in Congress admits 
that some way of transporting ships from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific without doubling Cape Horn is desirable, 
and that the canal projectsare turning out badly. Eads’s 
scheme looks impracticable. Think of taking up a ship 
and its'cargo, weighing 4,000 tons—for that is his modified 
proposition—placing it on a tramway, and drawing it 118 
miles across Mexico, to place it again, unstrained, in the 
Pacific. Absurd, sayship engineerz. But Eads has done 
things before which the doubting have said never would 
be successful. He built the St. Louis bridge and the 
Mississippi jettles. He says he can do this, and only asks 
the Government tospend anything after it is in practical 
operation. That isa fair enough business proposition, 
you say; and so itis. The chief trouble is that, while 
the limit he sets will carry most of our merchant marine, 
it will not have capacity enough to convey the big war 
cruisers which are building, and of which we are to 
have more. But, as victory for commerce and peace, 
its value is enough without regard to the exigencies of 
war. Eads himself is another objection, Like other 
men of his class, John Roach being a fair sample, he 
always employs, when he has anything to push in Wash- 
ington, alarge lobby. This Tehuantepec scheme, if it has 
any merit, ought to stand on that basis; but it is bur- 
dened by a Jot of professional lobvyists, whose talk and 
well-paid officiousness go a good way to disgust decent 
men with any project in which they are interested. Eads 
is a big, blunt man, with an eye out for the main 
chance, and an endless tap of patriotism, who has very 
little idea of the decencies of things; but, in my judg- 
ment, merely in a business point of view, he would fare 
better if he would refuse to hire a single lobbyist, and 
let that set help him along better by denouncing him. 
One other consideration affects this bill. It proposes a 
guarantee by Mexico and the United States. It is not 
an uncommon feeling that Mexico’s guarantee will 
amount to nothing, as has been the case heretofore, and 
the whole burden will be thrown on us, besides mixing 
us up in some very unpleasant complications with our 
sister republic. 1 am directing attention toa fact which 
is well understood in Southern circles in saying that 
complications with Mexico are not undesired by South- 
ern Congressmen. The spirit of that section looks to the 
practical acquisition of that country as one of the proba- 
bilities of the near future. They want it in the belief 
that it will strengthen the South and Southern ideas in 
this country. This is why Reagan, of Texas, Chairman 
of the Commerce Committee, one of the strictest of con- 
structionists, favors the Eads bill. It isa wedge looking 
to our control of Mexico. 

Senator Edmunds and other far-seeing men are 
opposed to the Eads business. They will insist upon 
our building the Nicaragua canal, to be completely the 
property of the United States. The work would be 
already begun had the treaty for that purpose not falled 
in the Senate last winter. But, Tehuantepec or Nica- 
ragua, all Congress is agreed that something should be 
done, and, as one of the most {mportant political as well 
as commercial steps now presented to us, I hope all who 
read this letter will Watch carefully every move in the 
matter. It is the next push for the control of this cont!- 
nent by us, or directly in our interest. 

The women suffragists have been holding their 
annual convention in the Universalist church. Their 
meetings were so interesting that the church was 
crowded, though a small admission fee was asked. The 
object in having the yearly gathering here is to enable 
the ladies to bring a personal pressure upon Congress, 
and in the evening members of both branches ware pres- 
ent. The speaking was mainly confined to wonien, 
among whom was Susan B. Anthony, Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton, Lillie Devereux Blake, May Wright Sewell, 
and Harriet R. Shattuck. On Tuosday evening Mrs. 
Spofford, wife of the proprietor of the Kiggs House, and 
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& most energetic suffragist, gave a reception in honor of 
the visitors, which was largely attended. Of course 
here is no immediate prospect of getting the sixteenth 
amendment through Congress ; but it must come some 
time, if hard work and faith will bring it about 

Society is just brightening up after the series of re- 
verses it has experienced in the long list of deaths in 
prominent circles. For all of these the whirl was 
stopped, in seemly deference, until pretty Miss Endicott, 
the Secretary’s charming daughter, said, in despair : 
** Fate seems against us. We have hardly had a recep- 
tion for a month on the evening for which it was an 
nounced.” Only'a few weeks now remain before East- 
er, and the pressure is so great that the gayety will be 
prolonged, with a somewhat subdued air, into Lent. 
Not half the diamonds and fine dresses have been yet 
displayed, the usual crop of marriage engagements has 
not ripened, and society, will have its fling, no matter 
how long it may be deferred. 

I hear, in various ways, that next winter steps will be 
taken to cerrect the manifestly improper—I was about 
to say indecent—manner of dressing which obtains in 
Washington this winter. It goes to further limits than 
ever before. Even at afternoon “teas,” and at places 
of public admission, this craze reigns. It spares neither 
age nor ugliness, and even young girls of respectable 
families are aliowed to appear at dancing parties in ex- 
ceedingly objectionable costumes. It is simply a craze, 
which the dressmakers encourage, and can be corrected. 
Miss Endicott, to whor. I have referred, is brave enough 
to stand out against this habit, and many other young 
women are beginning to see its bad consequences. If 
married women, with their husbands’ consent, care to 
appear in public in the dresses now in vogue, I have 
nothing to say ; but for young girls te do so is really too 
bad. 

Nearly all the so-called “society” reporting is done 
by women. The columns of descriptions of parties and 
receptions, with descriptions of toilets, which you read 
in the daily papers, are furnished by them. Men, asa 
general thing, will not do it; but it furnishes a fairly 
profitable and easy living to women. They usually write 
it on ‘‘ manifold,” and sell it to several papers for use 
the same day. Onesuch girl in Washington, a very nice 
young woman, earns some $1,500 a year that way, taking 
a trip every summer, doing the same kind of work at 
Saratoga and Newport, and so supports her mother and 
young sister. This is al] well and good; but the inevi.- 
table tendency is to make the subject of dresses and toi- 
lets the chief topic. and stimulates extravagance and 
wastefulness in order to have one’s “name in the 
papers.” The women correspondents, with their oppor- 
tunity for getting round socially, which the average man 
has not time to do, might find out a good deal that is 
more interesting and important than what people wear. 
But they have not yet accomplished that; and since 
Mary Clemmer’s day we have not had a really first-class 
woman letter-writer in Washington. 

Men society wriiers are equally scarce, but very popu- 
lar. There isa young lieutenant in the army now, who 
paved his way to a commission by his skill in describing 
dresses. For two winters he was so successful in that 
line that the women folksall admired him. Then he asked 
them to get him a life position in the army, and through 
their gentle tactics Mr. Arthur was induced to do so. 
He was banished to his regiment in Arizona. Society 
found that, in pleasing its favorite, it had exiled him. 
No more did he like Arizona. A staff appointment was 
suggested, granted, and for several winters he has been 
on detached duty here, again as a reporter, but of course 
drawing his regular pay as an Officer in the infantry. 

The freaks of fortune are strange. Last week one of 
the Massachusetts Congressmen discovered in the most 
destitute circumstancesin this city the brother of Henry 
Wilson, once Vice-President. He was formerly a subor- 
dinate officer in the House of Representatives, but lost 
his place, and, with his aged wife, was in great need. 
The Massachusetts people have interested themselves, 
and will provide for the couple. Some of the rich men 
in Boston, who were friends of Henry Wilson, when 
informed of the facts, at once wrote on to have suitable 
provision made, and they would pay the expense. 

Here's aprettier glimpse. Governer Long, of Massa- 
chusetts, now one of the leading Republican members 
of the House, isto marry soon. He is still acomparatively 
young man, has been Speaker, Lieutenant-Governor, 
and Governor for three years in Massachusetts, and, in 
his second term in Congress, is one of the most popular 
and able men in the lower branch. All this has hap 
pened since 1876, only ten years ago. Noone can tell 
what his future will be, but he has the best character, 
great power as an orator, a wonderful hold on the people 
of his State, and the confidence and respect of ail who 
know him. Heisnotarich man. Heaven alone knows 
how many rich women would willingly marry him. 
Certainly nota few. But he bas turned from riches and 
political connections, and selected a young woman who 
earns her living as a teacher in the high school in his 
town. No one in Washington knows her, but that the 
Governor has chosen her is enough to insure her a wel- 





come. People say he is ambitious, but, if he is, it isan 
ambition that does not touch his heart nor affect his ac- 
tions. The story of his marriage is a charming breath 
of sweetness in the pulling and hauling for position and 
advantage which does not shrink even from polluting 
the altarin Washington. I speak of this because I think 
incidents are worth noting, and because I consider Gov- 
ernor Long one of the purest and strongest men in pub- 
lic life, whose success is due to something above mere 
brains and mere mental capacity, for he has as sweet a 
character as a girl, and a vein of wholesome and enno- 
bling sentiment in his make-up that leaves upon every 
one who meets him the impression that he is a man to 
be trusted. For such as he, nothing too good can be 
said, and it ought to be said occasionally, for the world 
is more than willing, where it is deserved, to praise as 
well as censure. 

The new Church of the Covenant is still trying to find 
a pastor, and it would seem as if the salary of $5,000, in 
so pleasant a city as is Washington, would be sufficient 
inducement to bring the best men here. Every pew in 
the church is rented. I hear that the Congregational- 
ists are to establish a church outside the city limits, at 
Mount Pleasant. The range of low hills that encircle the 
city to the North is rapidly being built upon by people 
of moderate means, who are anxious for church facilities 
without coming way into the city. The Rev. Richard 
Harlan, son of Justice Harlan of the Supreme Court, who 
has accepted the pulpit of the First Presbyterian Church 
in New York, is a young man of remarkable powers. 
Though but twenty-six years old, he is very popular in 
Washington, where he has often preached during his 
vacations from the theological seminary. EMERSON. 








THE NEW MAN AT ROSSMERE.’ 


By JEANNETTE H. WALWORTH. 


XVII. 
WIVES, AND HOW TO MANAGE. THEM. 


HE period of convalescence was sure and rapid 

with Stirling Denny, and the time soon came when 

he could no longer claim the friendly services of his 
neighbors on the score of invalidism. 

** It is worth while being sick once in a while,” he said, 
holding Mr. Southmead’s hand in a cordial farewell 
clasp, ‘‘ to discover that one has such true friends. I 
shall miss your daily visite, and I am loath to give up the 
boys. ” 

““Oh! but, by George, you know we are all so tre- 
mendously in your debt. We couldn’t do too much for 
you. We'd have been four feet under water but for 
that plucky jump of yours. You’re pretty firm on your 
pegs, eh? I’m not half satisfied at leaving you here 
alone. When is your friend Craycraft coming back to 
you ?” 

A dark shadow swept suddenly over the Major's face. 

‘*He should be at home now. Squire Thorn reported 
him ae in a helpless condition from a broken arm when 
I was first taken down, and he has been over to see me 
once ina while. He certainly must have worn his wel- 
come out with the Thorns by this time.” 

‘*Craycraft seems to be such capital company that 
he’s not apt to do that soon. The Squire's infatuation 
over him is something extraordinary. I should think 
the young man could afford to spare you a little time 
now. But you know my Fred is entirely at your dis- 
posal.” 

There seemed a deeper significance in the words than 
appeared on the surface, or perhaps Stirling Denny, 
ever on the alert where his brother waa concerned, fan- 
cied there was. Suddenly placing his hands upon stal- 
wart George Southmead’s shoulder, he said, seriously : 

‘* My illness has made me selfishly oblivious of other 
matters. Craycraft is my guest, and [ must recall him 
to a sense of what he owes me. Will you be going that 
Way soon ?” 

**T shall be going there to-morrow. The Squire and 
I have a swap of a pair of steers for a mule pending.” 

** You will say to Oraycraft, then, will you not, that 
I need his company, particularly just now ?” 

** Would you not prefer to send him a note ?”’ 

‘*No. I know him of old. A casual remark, aprar- 
ently emanating from you, might bring him. The for- 
mality of a note might impress him as a command. 
Craycraft is petulant in his resentments.” 

** As you will. You know the young fellow better than 
Ido. Appearing in the neighborhood as your friend, 
it’s queer what a fancy old Thorn has taken to him.” 

Stirling felt more than ever responsible for Man- 
ton’s straight walking: The two men understood each 
other without any more words. Mr. Southmead’s last 
injunction was that he shéuld not remain out in the 
gallery, where they parted, after the sun should go down. 


‘The Major sat where he had left him, dreamily recalling 


the confused events of the past six weeks, so long atime 
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seemed to have passed since he and Ursula Stanhope had 
looked into each other’s hearts for one brief, passionate 
moment. He hungered for the sound of her sweet 
voice once more. It would be days yet before he could 
ride over to Tievina. With conscientious intention to 
keep his promise to Mr. Southmead, he turned his 
eye toward the crape myrtle in the southwest corner 
of the yard, that always caught the last gleam of sun- 
shine. He started with surprise. Coming straight 
toward him from his front gate was one of the women 
who had occupled no inconsiderable portion of bis 
thoughts for the past hour. The Squire’s wife! How 
handsome and self-poised she looked, her easy prog. 
ress unimpeded by the long riding-hahit whose tight, 
plain cut displayed her beautiful shoulders end bust to 
the very best advantage! Around felt hat, with acrim 
son bird-wing for ornament, was pressed rigidly down 
over her forehead, leaving a mere line of white forehead 
visible between its brim and the fine, straight eyebrows. 
There was no embarrassment in her manner as she came 
forward and held outone small, gauntleted hand—only 
an alr of quiet determination. 

‘‘Thave thought of you very often,” she said, “in 
your long sickness. I am glad to see you so far on the 
road to recovery.” 

Of the two, the Major was the more embarrassed. 

‘* You have not asked me to stt down,” she said, with 
well-invented gayety, lightly helping herse!f to a seat 
beside him, ‘‘and T know you are consumed with curt. 
osity to know why Iam here. ‘To what are you in- 
debted for the honor of this visit ?’ is the way you would 
word it.” 

There was an undercurrent of excitement {n her voice, 
and a flush on her cheeks that made her handsomer than 
ever. 

‘*T confess to being more anxious than curious,” said 
Stirling, with grave frankness. ‘‘I am compelled to 
believe that something very urgent has secured me the 
honor. You are not unattended ?” There was a ring 
of reproach in the inquiry. 

““My faithful Jim is with me; out yonder, with the 
horses.” 

“T should have thought—” 

She interrupted him almost petulantly. 

“IT know! You should have thought that my hus- 
band would have been a better escort. He and his friend 
have gone back on the Mason Hills for a bear hunt. 
Perhaps, but for their all-day absence, I should not have 
mustered the courage to put into execution a resolution 
I formed some days ago.” She was silent for a moment, 
tapping the heavy folds of her habit nervously with her 
nding-whip. 

“Tf I can be of any service to you, my dear madam—’ 

She interrupted him with vehement rapidity. 

“You can; or, at least,if you cannot, no one can. 
Try not to misjudge me, please! I have pondered over 
it alone 80 much that perhaps my ideas of propriety are 
getting ali confused. I know I can trust to your honor. 
I wish you to recall your friend Mr. Craycraft. His 
presence fs injurioustomy husband. I never knew Mr. 
Thorn to dissipate before. The encouragement of a 
boon companion who has such boundless influence over 
him fs ruinous. You will wonder why J am not equal 
to the task of expulsion. I wonder myself; I ama 
coward who shrinks from discord and contention. Iam 
powerless against my husband’s expressed opposition in 
this matter. This was the only device I could hit upon. 
It was a desperate resource, but it was my only one. 
Perhaps it has robbed me of your respect. I should be 
sorry, for I value it very highly. Your friend is robbing 
me of more—the spirit of peace, which is the nearest 
approximation to happiness some of us ever attain.” 

In a few words of earnest sympathy Stirling assured 
her of his entire comprehension and sy mpatliy. 

** Had it not been for this unfortunate illness of mine,” 
he said, ‘‘you should not have been subjected to this 
annoyance so long. My illness has made me oblivious 
of everything not relating to self.” 

Then she rode away, with the gloom of the short tw!- 
light closing in about her. Through the darkening 
woods, whose fast-gathering shadows seemed but so 
many somber reflections of her own gloomy experlences, 
Agnes rode homeward, followed at a respectful distance 
by Jim Doakes, her most faithful servitor and main de- 
pendent. The unfamiliar aspect of a blackened tree- 
stump caused her horse to start violently and break her 
saddle-girth. The delay caused by repairing it made 
it still later reaching home. When she came in sight of 
the house and caught the glimmer of lamps through the 
windows, she inwardly confessed to a decided sensation 
of nervousness. While conscious that she had done 
nothing reprehensible if it could be explained, the im 
possibility of explaining made her uncomfortable and 
irritable. 

“They have come back, Jim ?” she sald, speaking 
with an assumption of indifference she was very far 
from feeling. 

** Wal ! wal! yas ’m”—Jim stuttered worst when most 
nervous—‘‘an’ I reck—reck—reck’n ole boss done work 
—done work—work—ed hisseff up inter—inter—a—a— 
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a mouty puck—puck—er "bout you. I hope he fotch 
home—fotch home—plenty b’ar meat. He's mouty 
ap'—ap’ t’ be ugly w’en he dis’p'int—dis’p’inted "bout 
huntin’.” 

** T had no idea it was such a long ride to Rossmere,” 
Agnes said, involuntarily entering upon her defense. 

‘It’s a good bit—bit uv a ride, Miss Aggy, en you 
start—start—startid late,” Jim answers in gravely appre- 
hensive tones, which do not tend to reassure her. 

When she reached the hall door, having bastily thrown 
her bridle to Jim at the gate, she discovered by the 
familiar odor of fried pork which greeted her nostrils 
that supper was on the table, and that bear meat had 
not been added to their homely bill of fare. Throwing 
her hat and gloves upon the hali table, she did not linger 
to divest herself of her habit—simply passed her hands 
over her tumbled hair as she moved toward the dining- 
room, 

Her husband and Manton were still sitting at the table, 
although it was evident from their emptied cups and the 
general disorder of the dishes that their appetites had 
been appeased, if not satisfied. 

‘‘ We are waitin’ for you, madam,” was the Squire’s 
ominous greeting, (elivered in his harshest voice. 

‘‘T am sorry,” she began, with the polite intention of 
apologizing, when her husband raised his eyes to her 
face with a look of such savage displeasure that the 
words froze upon her lips, and she seated herself dumbly 
behind the tea-tray, in astate of mental perturbation that 
excited contempt for herself, 

Manton had risen courteously on her entrance, and, 
after bestowing one stare of undisguised admiration 
upon her flushed cheeks and sparkling eyes, directed a 
glance of peculiar significance toward her plate behind 
the tea-things. On the starched surface of her napkin 
he had traced these words : 

‘* He is already aware of the fact that you have been 
to Rossmere, Do not stoop to any subterfuge.” 

With one defiant glance into the handsome eyes bent 
upon her in evident anxiety, she shook the napkin from 
its folds, spread it across her lap, and asked, as she pro- 
ceeded to pour herself out a cup of tea: 

“‘Is there absolutely nothing left for me to do for you 
two gentlemen?” Her voice was uonaturally cheerful. 
Perhaps this it was that exasperated the Squire beyond 
the bounds of propriety : 

‘Tl be hanged, Mrs. Thorn, if you don’t carry it off 
with a pretty high hand! What do you suppose I am 
made of, madam, that I will submit tosuch goin’s on ?” 

Agnes looked into the old man’s bloodshot eyes 
with an unwavering glance, although she was conscious 
of flinching, as one would from a blow, at the sound of 
his loud, coarse voice. 

“Tf you find anything to object toin my conduct, Mr, 
Thorn, we will reserve the discussion of my indiscretion 
for a more private occasion,” she said, icily. 

‘* Find anything to object to ? Your indiscretion ! By 
Julfus Cesar, Craycraft, what do you think of that for 
coolness ?”’ 

Mrs, Thorn rose, and, pusbing her untasted tea from 
her, drew herself up in outraged dignity. 

‘“‘Mr. Craycraft is not at liberty to express any opinion 
concerning my actions ; at least, not in my presence.” 
Then she went away from them in swift anger. 

Manton leaned forward and laid his hand command- 
ingly on the old man’s arm. 

‘And you, sir,” he said, in a voice quivering with 
suppressed passion, ‘‘are not at liberty to insult your 
wife in my presence. Yon are in no condition to-night 
to sit in judgment upon any one’s shortcomings, sup- 
posed or real. I advise an immediate retirement to your 
bed ” 

This advice partook so largely of the nature of a com- 
mand that the old man, over whom Manton had gained 
such boundless influence, rose with the acquiescent 
meekness of a coward in presence of his master, and 
laughed fn the silly fashfon of a half-tipsy man. 

** You're right, Craycraft. You're always right, by 
George, you are, Craycraft! She’sa high-stepper, now, 
though, ain’t she, Craycraft ?” He supported himself by a 
tight grip on the back of his chair as he waited for an 
answer. ‘‘ Now, ain’t she, though, Craycraft ? Don’t 
you think she’s got a spice of the—” 

‘*T think you will make me forget that you are an old 
man and the master of this house, {f you say another 
word,” Manton thundered, with such efficacy that the 
Squire turned him staggeringly about and shuffled off in 
the direction of his own room, turning upon the thresh- 
old of the dining-room to say, with drunken iteration : 

‘‘Now, ain’t she a high-stepper, though, Craycraft ? 
Don’t you think she’s got a spice of the devil in her ?” 

Manton turned disgustedly toward the front gallery, 
where, lighting his cigar, he began to pace restlessly to 
and fro. That portion of the house was in total dark- 
ness. The Jamps were only alight in the dining. 
room and the Squire’s bedroom. In his second round 
he heard a suppressed sigh in the direction of the iron 
lounge. 

“Are you there, Agnes?” he stopped suddenly to 
ask, 





‘IT am here. Perhaps it accords with your idea of 
chivalry to add one more to the insults already heaped 
upon me” Her voice came out of the darkness to him 
laden with disdain. 

‘‘You shall not pretend to misunderstand me any 
longer,” he said, in a low, passionate voice, moving so 
close to her that sbe could have touched the gleaming 
spark of his cigar had she so willed it. ‘‘ You know 
that I neither wish to insult you nor will allow any one 
else to do it. You would have been my wife to day if 
it had not been for that scrape of Les}ie’s, for which 
you sold yourself to that coarse old man in yonder.” 

‘* That coarse old man, as you are pleased to call your 
host, is my husband ; you are not privileged to criticise 
him under this roof.” 

“This is folly ! worse than folly! In all the days 
and weeks of my intimacy here, have I transgressed the 
proprieties ?” 

““No.” 

‘* T have been happier for being near you. It is not 
wicked to say so. I have been happier and better and 
stronger. You think I exert an evil influence over 
your husband. There you are wrongagain. The kind- 
hearted, rather brusque wooer who asked you to marry 
him on condition of his looking after Leslie was Squire 
Thorn abroad ; Squire Thorn at home is—” 

‘‘Hush! Not one word more! If there is nothing 
within you to deter you from outraging every rule of 
propriety, every law of hospllality, spare a defenseless 
woman the knowledge of it. As matters now stand, 
there is but one honorable course left you. I leave you 
10 discover it ” 

The hand that he stretched out in passionate entreaty 
to stay her quick filght was unavailing. With the last 
words she rose from the couch and swept past him into 
the house ; past him and into the room where her hus- 
band lay in the heavy, motionless slumber of a tired 
man. 

She took the lamp from the mantel shelf and held it 
over him. He breathed in long drawn, audible respira- 
tions. His wrinkled and knotted hands were lying on 
the white spread, doubled up into pugilistic fists. His 
short gray hair bristled around his furrowed forehead 
with irate stiffness, giving a savagely uncompromising 
look to the hard lines of his face, evenin slumber. The 
lips that were firmly compressed under the grizzled, 
square-cut mustache were lips given to harshness and 
injustice. But Agnes Thorn was made of the stuff the 
olden martyrs were made of. She gazed long and in- 
tently down upon the face of the man to whom she had 
given herself, perhaps from a wrong motive, but not 
lightly. She almost wished he might wake up then, so 
that she could say to him how truly and loyally she 
wanted to be a helpmate to him, but that he must help 
her too. She prayed for the strength to be true to her 
own high ideal of wifehood, lacking this help from 
him. She prayed that the way to mutual respect and 
liking might grow platner rather than more difficult to 
follow. She prayed for ability always to meet his infirm- 
ities of temper in the spirit that turneth away wrath. 
The light from the lamp disturbed the sleeper, He 
turned, and muttered audibly : 

“You're right, Craycraft; she’s got—a spice—of— 
devil in her.” 

Agnes started violently. Could it be possible that 
these muttere1 words gavea clue to the manner fn which 
her name was handled by these two men? Was Man- 
ton Craycraft really trying to poison the old man’s mind 
against her? Such a degree of baseness was hard to 
comprehend. She replaced the lamp on the table, and 
seated herself by a window. She had known, when 
giving that desperate ‘‘ yes” to the Squire, that the mar- 
riage bore very much the aspect of an expedient on her 
part. Hers was a healthy organization, however, and 
she had never voluntarily wasted one hour in sickly 
retrospection. She honestly meant to be all to her hus- 
band that was conveyed in the words ‘‘ honor and obey.” 
It was only after her home-coming that she had discov- 
ered how hard a task she had imposed upon herself. 

‘* Whenever he makes it too hard for me,” she mur- 
mured, wrestling with the sorrow and groping helplessly 
for a remedy, ‘‘ I will bear in mind that the first wrong 
step lies at my own door,” 

Squire Thorn awoke the next morning with a sense 
of failure strong upon him. Imbued with all the self- 
importance of a commonplace egotist, he could forgive 
anything sooner than an occurrence calculated to lessen 
his importance in the eyes of others. The impression 
that he had captivated the friend of the new man at 
Rossmere, even to the extent of making him abandon 
Rossmere for Thorndale, had been a source of immense 
satisfaction to the old man. In a burst of enthusiasm 
over his new friend he had been heard to declare that 
he’d never had a son ; he only wished he might have had 
one, in every respect like Manton Craycraft. 

With the boastful swagger that characterized all his 
narrations concerning himself, he had given Manton to 
understand that the killing of a bear, when he was one of 
the party, was never a matter of peradventure. But the 
bear had seen fit to give practical denial of the Squire’s 





infallibility ; and he had lost prestige as a hunter in the 
eyes of a novice whom he ardently desired to impress 
Then, in the long homeward ride, partly through the 
woods on horseback and partly by skiff from the other 
side of the lake, the Squire had drifted into one of his 
favorite conversational topics—‘‘ wives, and how to 
manage them,” he having, ostensibly, undertaken to 
prepare Manton for the inevitable struggle for mastery 
when his own hour should come. It was positively a 
hobby with him, and, returning from the bear hunt 
empty-handed, he was just in the mind to mount it and 
ride recklessly. 

**T tell you, my boy,” he had said, in conclusion, as 
they left the skiff and walked toward the unlighted 
house, ‘‘if you ever want to live in peace as a married 
man, give ’em [wives understood] to understand at the 
beginning that you’ve got the whip hand of ’em. Don’t 
stand no foolishness! Don’t stand no gadding! Keep 
’em busy if you want any peace in your home or pros 
perity in your business. An idle woman is a first-clas 
noosance !” 

Immediately following this eloquent peroration, the 
knowledge that Mrs. Thorn was not at home, al- 
though the sun had long since set, came with some- 
thing of a shock, giving another practical denial of 
his infallibility ; and the Squire’s soreness thereat was 
immense. Taking refuge in the coward’s urfailing re 
source—bluster—the defeated bear-hunter aid wife- 
tamer endeavored to patch up his tattered reputation by 
the explosiveness of his wrath. Whatever else Manton 
thought, he should not think he was to be defied with 
impunity ; which third effort of the impressionist re- 
sulted in his being virtually ordered to bed in his own 
house by his unimpressed disciple. 

Small wonder, then, that he awoke the next morning 
with a sense of failure strong upon him. When he did 
finally make his appearance, it was to find his wife sit- 
ting in the hall placidly at work. She looked cool, 
dainty, and quietly self-possessed. She was thoroughly 
in earnest in her desire to give him a full and satisfac- 
tory account of the ride and the visit that had occa- 
sioned him so much unreasoning wrath. She tooka 
note from the stand by her side It was addressed to 
her husband. She had found it on the hal] table, where 
Manton Craycraft had left it. 

Agnes rose as her husband closed the door of their 
room rather noisily behind him, and walked toward 
him with the note in one hand ; the other she extended 
for a morning greeting. 

‘‘T angered you last night,” she began, with gentle 
dignity, ‘‘ for which I am very sorry; but I think I 
can explain everything to you satisfactorily, and will, 
after you have read this note from your friend. Per- 
haps—” 

‘Note from my friend! Has Craycraft left? Then, 
by George, madam, you're at the bottom of it all. 
You've treated him worse than any nigger on the place, 
just because you thought I liked him. I suppose you 
took occasion of my goin’ to bed early last night to in- 
sult him out of my house. Yes, madam, my house! 
Every stick of timber in it owned and paid for by my 
money. And every blasted thing in it mine! And if 
I’m not at liberty to say who shall come and who shall 
go in it, as long as my head is warm, then the sooner I 
clear out the better.” 

He had snatched the note from her left hand without 
noticing the right one held out in token of a desire for 
peace restored. He had grasped at a shadow, and 
thrown away forever a most precious substance. In 
that moment he lost his last opportunity to bind 
his wife to him in closer bonds than those of simple 
duty. 

A weight had seemed lifted from her heart when she 
had found her home purged of Manton Craycraft’s 
presence. It settled down again with leaden sudden- 
ness at sight of that anger-inflamed face, and at sound 
of words so cruelly, brutally unjust that she flinched as 
at a lash. 

Whenever Squire Thorn was seen stumping through 
his field afoot, with an ax over his shoulder, slaying 
with wrathful precision every intrusive shrub that had 
sprung spontaneously in his cotton or corn fields, laying 
low the budding hopes of many a tiny oak and infantile 
pecan, it was understood to mean that something had 
gone dreadfully wrong with him, socially, poiitically, 
or financially, this wholesale slaughter of unoffending 
shrubs being a sori of safety-valve with him. 

‘* An’ a Gawd’s blessin’ it is, folks, dat he takes it out 
on dem growin’ things, ’stead of critters wid biood in 
dey veins,” Aunt Lucy had often been heard to declare, 
In a spirit of thankfulness. 

On the day when Manton Craycraft had penned his short 
note telling the Squire that his ‘‘ conscience smote him 
for his long neglect of his friend Denny,” the Squire's 
ax did great execution, and his fields were relieved of a 
quantity of unsightly shrubs. His sense of failure did 
not follow upon the swinging blows of his sharp-edged 
ax. 
But the spirit of conciliation had fied forever from 
his home, 
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@uHe Home. 
AN OUTSIDER. 


By Mary E. VANDYNE. 

N looking about at the various families within our 

range, how rarely it happens that we see one which 
is made up simply of a man, his wife, and their chil- 
dren! In nearly every household there are other per- 
sons. Now it is a mother, now a sister or an aunt, or 
some more distant relative. Nearly always they are 
women, for men bear very ill the restraints of a house- 
hold of which another man is the heed. Sometimes 
great peace and harmony reign in a household where 
these other members are found. Again, their presence 
is a mistake, and a visitor is inclined to wonder whether 
the interests of all parties would not be served by a sep- 
aration. 

‘‘The Lord has sent me more women than I can be 
thankfui or,” said a noble old gentleman to me one 
day as he looked around upon his household, which, 
besides his wife and children, included a grandmother, 
two maiden aunts, some visitors, and three female serv- 
ants. The remark seemed well justified. There had 
been some quarreling, and although he was glad to care 
or every person under his roof, the absence of peace 

ery naturally prevented his being able to do so with 
ny degree of thankfulness. 

The legitimate members of a family are, of course, a 
man, his wife, and whatever children God may have 
seen fit to bless them with. It does not include any 
other persons, no matter how near the relationship or 
how close the tie of association. This may be a hard 
saying to those who bear the tender relationship of 
mother or sister, but it is nevertheless true. A wife 
and her offspring have a claim upon a man as the head 
of a family, but his obligations stop here. The law 
recognizes no others. Any one else that he receives 
into his household is included through some other 
tie than that of right. His or her presence may be wel- 
come ; the tenderest affection may exist: but the posl- 
tion is that of an outsider. 

That there is plenty of room in the household for 
such outsiders is, of course, true. Nothing could 
be more lamentable than any restriction excluding 
them. The position is one which hundreds and thou- 
sands of women in every commonwealth are called upon 
to fill. It has divine sanction. ‘‘ He setteth the solitary 
in families ’ was spoken under the seal of inspiration. 
It is necessary ; for without such an arrangement what 
would become of aged grandmothers, invalid sisters, 
and orphaned little folk? And what would not the 
family lose, deprived of these loving helpers, whose 
want of personal occupation and own immediate duties 
leaves them free to fill up every empty niche, and min- 
ister at all times and seasons to the wants of others? 
Here indeed is the profession for which many women 
were intended—the filling of the position of outsiders in 
families where there are too many burdens for the legtt- 
imate members to bear. 

The great difficulty lies, in all these cases, in the adap- 
tation of the outsider to the position. There is so much 
to do, and so much to be borne. The position is so diffi 
cult, and it requires so much tact to fill it acceptably. 
The woman who finds herself a member of a household 
where she is neither wife nor daughter must keep it 
ever before her mind that, though close to the family, 
she is not of it. Her position is like that of an object 
on the exterior of a circle. Of that circle she is not, 
and never can be, a component part. This may be 
hard to bear, but no good ever comes to us in life by 
misunderstanding the situation. The sooner the out- 
sider comprehends that the family circle is complete 
without her, and acts accordingly, the better for all 
concerned. 

The life of every outsider in a family must of necessity 
be one of activity aud self renunciation. Much must go 
on in which she can have no part. There will be plans 
laid in regard to which it is impossible that she shall be 
considered or consulted ; invitations will be received in 
which she {+ not included ; the family will have merry- 
makings from which she must be left out. At times it 
will be her duty to absent herself from festivities to 
make room for others. Sometimes the family will be 
broken up and scattered, and she must retire to some 
uncomfortable place to await the reassembliog. Again, 
there are timcs when it behooves an outsider to become 
even deaf and dumb. Eyes she may have, but see not; 
ears, but bear not Such occasions as these occur when 
there is disputation and wrangling, when to take the 
part of one person would be to anger another severely 
In these cases the only guide is tact, and it is an indis- 
pensable qualification to one who fills the position of our 
outsider. 

How often we hear that So-and-so has made a great 
deal of trouble in the family! We inquire who So-and- 
#0 is, and fina her some female relative who has been 
living in the family of a friend. A little investigation 








shows that all the trouble has come from a misunder- 


standing of this outsider of the position she had to fill. 
She has wanted, probably, an amount of attention that 
no one has felt disposed to give. The father of the family 
has been too busy; the mother, alev, too engrossed 
in other occupations, and the children too careless 
to discover the mute demands made upon them. The 
result is that the outsider is unhappy and dissatisfied. 
Very soon dissatisfaction takes the form of complaint, 
and at once the connection becomes burdensome. 

It sey be said that to follow the suggestions just 
made requires more of self abnegation than the result is 
worth. This is not true. To live in a family as an 
outsider, helpful, patient, beloved, setting a noble 
example and assisting others in the conflict of life, is one 
way of earning a living. It is, indeed, the only one 
open to many women ; and who, in endeavoring to pro- 
vide a home and the necessaries of life for themselves, 
does not find it necessary to practice many such virtues 
as prudence, tact, self-denial, and unflagging fodustry 
and zeal? 

‘I believe the true secret of living to be, ‘Love much, 
and expect nothing back,’” said a brilliant woman to me 
the other day. Yet she is an bonored wife, and fills at 
the same time a position in literature where her work is 
considered invaluable. If she finds this to be the case, 
how much more must our outsider be content to so take 
the world? ‘‘ Give up happiness,” wrote Carly'e, ‘‘and 
achieve blessedncss.” 








MADAME DURAND. 


MOST graphic picture of the influence exerted 

over a daughter’s mind and character was pre- 
sented by Madame Durand—“ Henri Gréville”—in her 
lecture ‘‘ How I Became an Author.” The picture pre- 
sented is one that honors the father as much as the 
talented woman who delights both her hearers and 
readers : 

“ First we attacked Italian,’ said she. ‘‘ My father got 
an Italian translation of ‘ Telemache,’ and made me trans- 
late it inte French. Then | translated ‘Telemache’ back 
again into Italian. Then we began German. I translated 
*Telemache’ from German into French, and from French 
into German. Then my father said it was time to begin to 
study English; so he gave me an English version of ‘ Tele- 
mache,’ and I translated it into French and then turned it 
back into English. Next came Spanish. My father gota 
Spanish ‘Telemache ;’ but I said, ‘** Telemache”’ again ! No, 
I havehad enough “‘ Telemache.” Give me “‘ Don Quixote.’’’ 
So I got ‘ Don Quixote’ that time instead of ‘Telemache.’”’ 
While she was still a young girl Madame Durand’s father 
took her with him to Russia. She gave a humorous account 
of her struggles to aid her father in his grammatical works. 
** My daughter,’’ said he one day, ‘‘ the time has come when 
you are to crown all my wishes and bear your part in the 
execution of my great work.’’ “My heart ran over with 
joy,’’ said the lecturer; ‘‘ but my father continued: ‘I am 
about to begin a French grammar for the use of Russians ;’ 
and then my heart ran over much less, for I remembered 
* Telemache.’”’ 

This constant and familiar intercourse with 80 
learned a man trained the mind of the daughter as no 
abstract teaching could ever do. Early womanhood 
found her familiar with al! European languages ; a mind 
broadened and strengthened so that she was able, in the 
struggle for a living which she and her husband faced 
during the first four years of their married life, to bear 
her part nobly and uncomplainingly, aud force recogni- 
tion of the talents which both she and M. Durand knew 
she possessed. 


A FiNANCIAL EDUCATION. 
By E. H. C, 


HE object of this article is to call the attention 

of parents to one of the practical subjects that 
children should be taught, which in after life cannot 
fail to be of great value to them ; viz , the use and value 
of money. This is a subject children are seldom taught 
—taught practically. It is one of the most important 
questions in the bringing up of children that they be 
taught the value of a dollar and how to spend it cor- 
rectly. 

Before proceeding further I will relate something of 
my experience with my three children ; the eldest a gir) 
now some seventeen years of age, my next a girl of fif- 
teen, and my youngest a boy of seven. Some years ago 
I conceived the idea of allowing my eldest daughter a 
small amount of money each week. I gave it with very 
little thought at the time. I think it was only twenty- 
five cents. Knowing that she was fond of candy, I 
remember saying to her, “‘ I don’t give you this for you 
to spend it all for candy.” This is the only time that I 
ever said anything, or had occasion to say anything, about 
what her money should purchase. By keeplog my eyes 
open I found she used this small amount to advantage, 
buying useful things to wear. I found aleo that she 
would save to the second and third week, in order to 
make larger purchases. Finding the plan worked well, 
I increased the amount to fifty cents, and then to one 
dollar, per week. 

Bhe became quite an expert at shopping, buying all 








her gloves, stockings, ribbons, and many other more 
expensive articles. These things were all necessary, and 
had to be purchased ; it cost no more to let her purchase 
them. Besides, I found it to be a wonderful education 
to her. I was surprised to see how much she would buy 
with her dollar a week. She was proud to be her own 
mistress and banker, even though limited. 

She calculated as to future purchases, which made 
her consider before parting with her money foolishly. 
Over one year ago I increased the amount paid weekly. 
Since that time she has clothed herself and paid all her 
expenses, board excepted. It is a great pleasure to see 
her plan, not only to make ends meet, but to see how 
much she can purchase for her money. I am satisfied 
that she takes care of herse)f with Jess money than if I 
bought her things myself. It now becomes more of a 
pleasure for her to trim her own bonnets and assist the 
dressmaker than it would be if I were footing the bills 
directly. 

What I have written about my eldest daughter will 
apply to the other, up to the one dollar per week, that 
being her stipend at present. The interest which they 
take in making their plans and calculations, and keeping 
their accounts, is a diversion from books and school. 

With the little boy I commenced by giving him five 
cents per week. Now he {s receiving ten cents. It is 
quite amusing to see him count over his money, and talk 
of his little purchases, and make his plans. He takes as 
much interest, or more, in his monetary affairs than do 
the other two. He has laid down a rule never to draw 
down his bank account to less than one dollar—a rule 
worthy of imitation by us older people. He delights in 
acting as banker in the household by making small 
loans, always, however, dunning the debtor until] the 
claim is liquidated. In buying his suspenders, neck- 
wear, etc., he puts on a wonderful air of independence 
by insisting on doing his shopping and on making his 
selections without assistance. At first the storekeeper 
had to tell him how many fives an article cost—two fives 
being his limit, unless upon rare occasions. Now he has 
gotten.beyond figuring his bank balance by fives ; it is 
the usual method of dollars and cents. At Christmas 
time he went into a store and inquired what they had 
nice for a present for a little girl ; he did not want any 
squeaky thing that would get out of order, as she was 
very “‘ destructible ;” thought he would like something 
on wheels, etc. I mention this to show how simply and 
easily are these practical lessons taught and learned even 
by one so young. He had evidently been thinking over 
the style of present he wanted, or, rather, perhaps, the 
style he did not want. I could mention many instances 
where the children have used a great deal of judgment 
—I might say superior judgment—in the use of their 
funds, which I consider only could come from experi- 
ence in handling their own limited amount of money. 

This confidence placed in children, I am convinced, 
will not be abused in ninety-nine cases out of oné hun- 
dred. 

My experience in handling men—some of them of the 
lowest class—is not very limited. I have always found 
it work to advantage by showing them that they have 
my confidence, and that I belleve them honest, even 
when I knew they were not honest. I have watched 
them, and have been conscious of their effort to retain 
my good opinion. Seldom have I found one so hard- 
ened as to abuse deliberately my confidence in him. I 
do not belleve in the theory of treating a man as a 
rogue untll you know him to be honest. 

So with children. Place confidence in them, and by 
all means let them feel that your confidence {s absolute. 
If they make a mistake, don’t scold them; show them 
that you are Interested in their conflicts and mistakes, 
inspire them to go on, that they can do better, and you 
will find they will. Let them make mistakes occas{on- 
ally ;-it 1s all the better for them. If they purchase to- 
day what they do not need, and are obliged to go without 
to-morrow something that they do need, is it not an ex- 
perience tiat they will profit by afterwards ? These are 
the very experiences that they require to make of them 
a healthy growth. These winds will make their roots 
strike deep. Every mistake fs a valuable lesson. 

How many young ladies grow into womanhood and 
enter the married state without any training whatever as 
to the use of money, and how valuable to them would 
that training be! The exceptions are so rare that they 
need not be considered who have {ucomes so unlimited 
that they can purchase all they need, or think they need, 
without any calculation. It is therefore quite necessary 
that, in the education of a young girl especially, there 
should have been included some practical training or 
experience in the handling of money and a knowledge 
of its use, that in her married life she may become 
a help-meet and not a hindrance. Is nota lack of this 
knowledge oftentimes a blight upon the affections of 4 
young married couple that otherwise would blossom 
into happiness and the establishment of a happy home ? 

In summing up, I would call attention to a few points. 

This education can be given by every parent, the 
amounts of course to correspond with the income of the 





parent and the child’s necessities, It is humiliating for 
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a child to beg for every penny that he wants for his 
little daily needs. The confidence that is placed in a 
child is a barrier to his abusing it; therefore do not pin 
them down to every detail, and show you distrust them. 

They gain a healthful independence and experience, 
and take a wonderful interest in all that concerns their 
daily affairs. Their plans and calculations occupy 
their minds a portion of the time, being a healthful 
change from school and books. 

It is a matter of economy. 

Parents, try it ! 





READY PROMISERS. 


VERY society, every organization, every social 

set, suffers from the presence of people who prom- 

ise, but do not perform ; people who carelessly assume 

responsible positions which a moment’s thought would 

show them they could not or would not fill, elther from 

lack of capacity or because of health, family or social 
obligations. 

There are times when one {is forced to break engage- 
mente—iliness, circumstances over which one has no 
control, preventing ; for such omissions there is absolu- 
tion, but not for those that are the result of carelessness 
or indifference. Engagements other than matrimonial 
are frequently entered into unadvisedly and lightly. 

Well-intentioned and good-natured people find it so 
much easier to say “ yes” than “no ;” and many times 
these are the very people who have not the force or 
energy necessary to carry forward the part of a work 
for which they have become responsible. An organiza- 
tion is like an ergiae: it cannot work, cannot accom- 
plish anything, unless all its parts are in their proper 
places and rightly adjusted. No amount of steam, no 
amount of nickel plating, will atone for want of adjust- 
ment of the several parts; if one little wheel or cog 
should fail of acting in its own place, and perform 
its own functions, friction, if not demolition, mut 
follow. 

No person should assume to do that which nature has 
not fitted him to do, or higher duties, health, or other 
interest may prevent his doing. But having once taken 
the responsibility, it should be a religious obligation to 
carry it out to the best of his ability. 

Perhaps enthusiasts are the most annoying offenders 
with which the leaders of any movement have to con- 
tend. Their interest is expressed so intensely that the 
quiet, earnest workers are led to expect great results, 
and are shocked and grieved to find that where great 
results were expected is the barren fruit of unredeemed 
proruises and good intentions, 

The remedy for this is one that strikes at the very root 
of character ; a consciousness of personal responsibility 
and regard for truth. There are many falsehoods before 
the act; itisas false to say that we will do a thing 
which we have any reason to suppose we cannot do as 
to say that we have done that which we have not done. 
The difference is in time only. 

Again, by declaring that we will do, or cause to be 
done, that which we have any reason to believe we can- 
not accomplish, or cause to be accomplished, prevents 
some other person assuming the responsibility who is 
equipped by nature and circumstances for the work and 
position which we pretend to fill. 

No honest person having the real good of any cause 
at heart will allow pergonal ambition or false pride to 
Place him in a position the duties of which he does not 
feel able to perform, and the more competent he is the 
more clearly he will see bis relations in other directions 
and prevent complications that fovolve others’ time, 
influence, and money. 

It is an indication of weakness to promise that which 
one cannot, or probably will not, perform. Every 
church, every benevolent or social organization, suffers 
from the presence of these weak and careless people. 


WOMAN’S WAGES. 


VERY woman is to a greater or less degree inter- 
ested in the subject of woman’s work and wages, 

Comparatively few women, however, give to the sub- 
ject the earnest and searching thought and investigation 
that it deserves and must have beforea remedy at all 
commensurate with its importance can be devised. 
The legislature may enact laws, but public sentiment 
must be educated to the point of demanding their en- 
forcement before relief will come to the sufferers; a few 
earnest men and women can use influence to have a law 
passed, but they are powerless, in the face of an indiffer - 
ent public, to have the law enforced. 

It is very hard to open the eyes of women to their 
responsibility to the wage-worker with whom they ar e 
never brought in contact, whose life never touche s 
theirs at any point. Yet such responsibility rests o n 
every woman, no matter what her position in life. 

One day last week the writer had her attention calle d 
to bargato shirts for sale in one of our large store 3. 
‘‘Ooly thirty-nine cents apiece,” said a most affap le 
clerk. The shirta were examined carefully, and fous d 
$0 be well made, “Can you give me apy idea of 4 @ 














price paid per dozen for making these shirts ?” ‘‘ Cer- 
tainly, ma’am ; fifty cents per dozen.” 

We call ourselves a Christian nation, and yet a man 
dare offer us manufactured garments at a price that 
represents the life-blood of another woman’s life. Offer 
them | Yes, and know that in offering such a bargain he 
makes the surest bid for our custom. It may astonish 
some wumen to know that for making the calico wrap- 
pers that are sold at one dollar aplece, THIRTY CENTS & 
dozen is paid, the worker furnishing the thread. 

To remedy this is not an easy matter, but surely 
women can purchase their ready-made garments from 
organizations that endeavor to pay a falr price for the 
work done. Economy at the price of blood involves 
the payment of a heavy interest. 

In 1883 an act was passed by the New York Legisla- 
ture creating a Bureau of Statistics of Labor. The third 
annual report is now at hand, devoted to three depart- 
ments: ‘‘ Working Women; their Wages and Home 
Conditions ;” ‘‘ Strikes and their Results ;’ and the 
condition of ‘‘ Conductors and Drivers of Street Rail- 
ways.” The report states, on the first subject, that 
over two hundred witnesses were subpcenaed and gave 
testimony, covering considerably more than a hundred 
trades and industries, including manufacturers and em- 
ployers, as well as the testimony of men and women 
who work at honest trades and earn their bread by the 
sweat of their brow. 

The investigation into the question of ‘‘ Women’s 
Work and Wages” was confined principally to New 
York, of which the Commissioner says : 

‘* By reason of its immense population, its numerous and 
extensive manufactories, its wealth, its poverty, and general 
cosmopolitan character, New York City presents a field for 
investigation into the subject of workingwomen—their 
trades, wages, home and social conditions—unequaled by 
any other center of population in America. It opens up a 
wider and more diversified field fur inquiry, study, and clas- 
sification of the varied industries in which women seek em- 
ployment than can be found even in European cities, with 
but few, if any, exceptions. It is for such reasons that the 
inquiry of the Bureau into this special subject has been 
largely confined to the city named.”’ 

Speaking on the subject of equal wages, the Commis- 
sioner says : 

‘* As a rule, women’s wages are very much less than those 
of men. ... lf there be actual work done, and that of the 
man surpasses the woman’sin finish and strength, as in 
some kinds of tailoring, the difference in price is justified ; 
but the difference in favor of men is probably due to estab- 
lished custom, founded upon the proposition that man is the 
provider of the household, therefore entitled to superior 
pay ; the fact that a woman is ofttimes as much a provider 


‘as the man making no difference in the rate of payment for 


services rendered.” 


The testimony of the President of the Yelegraphers'’ 
Union of America is given on this point : 

“Women are engaged in the profession of telegraphy to 
a considerable extent, but the average salary for female 
operators, although they are required to werk the same 
number of hours a day, is much Jess than the average salary 
for male operators, and even in cases where fepaale operators 
do equally as good work they do not receive the same re- 
muneration, although I am decidedly of the opinion that 
they should.”’ 

Of the sewing women the Commissioner reports : 

‘“‘ There is, perhaps, no branch of trade tat women are 
engaged in to the same extent as that of muking clothing; 
and it may be added, too, with great positiveness, that there 
is none in which they receive mure beggarly wages. A vast 
amount of testimony of both manufacturers aiid employees 
was taken to establish this proposition.” 

Two hundred thousand womer are self supporting in 
the city of New York, and from that fact some idea of 
the competition can be gained. When the extreme 
poverty of the vast number of these workers {s taken 
into consideration, the reason that women are glad to 
receive thirty cen's for making one dozen wrappers, or 
fifty cents for making one dozen shirts, can be under- 
stood. 

A new word has become necessary in our commercial 
world, not suggestive of elther mercy or justice— 
“ sweater ;” this is the man who stands between the 
manufacturer sud the worker. [f the manufacturer 
has the govds made up in his own establishment he 
must pay rent, insurance, own machines, and pay for 
heat and light ia winter, The “‘ sweater” takes con- 
tracts to make large quantities of the garments, which 
he gives out to women at a less price than he receives. 
The woman pays her own rent, fuel, light, and must 
own or hire her machine ; this is an immense saving to 
the manufacturer and the go-between. 

The Commissioner describes one of bis visits toa New 

York tenement-house : 

“I jnadvertently entered a room on the attic floor ofa 
wretched old rookery on Hester Street, and found myself iu 
the midst of a number of cloak-makers. The room was 
possibly ten feet square. The ceiling wrs low and slanting, 
and its only source of light was through the begrimed panes 
of glass of a small gable window, opening out on to the roof, 
Intheee cramped quarters were six women and four sewing- 
machines. Piled up on the floor were stacks of cloaks ready 
to be put together, Toe air was stifling to one not accll- 





mated to a temperature well up in the nineties, and 
odoriferous with sewer gases. The women were scantily 
clad, their ha'r was unkempt, and their pale, abject counte- 
nances, as they bent over their work, formed a picture of 
physical suffering and want that I certainly have never 
seen before, and trust that I may never be again compelled 
to look upon. They were working as if driven by some un- 
seen power, but when I learned that they were enabled to 
earn but fifty cents for sixteen, and perhaps more, hours’ 
labor per day, it needed no further investigation to con- 
vince me that the unseen power was the necessity of bread 
for their own and their children’s mouths. The style and 
quality of the cloaks upon which these women were at work 
was of the latest and best. They were lined with quilted 
silk or satin, and trimmed with sealskin or other expensive 
materials, and found ready sale in the largest retail stores 
of the city at from thirty-five to seventy-five dollars each. 
Two of these women could manage, by long hours and the 
most diligent application, to turn out one cloak per day, 
and the price they received from the contractor, or more 
properly ‘ sweater,’ was one dollar—fifty cents apiece |” 

The report closes by saying that hundreds of similar 
sights are to be found in the city. 

** No words of mine can convey to the public any adequate 
conception of the truly awful condition of thousands of 
these suffering people.”’ 

Necessity drives workers to accept such wages and 
such conditions, and the remedy will not easily ba found, 
nor will the question of work and wages be adjusted at 
once. Neither is the settlement of this question de- 
pendent on the rich. Largely does it lie between 
womanand woman. Let the buyersremember that the 
“bargain ” is not obtained at the loss of the dealer or 
manufacturer, but at the loss of the wage-earner. Co- 
operation on the part of the buyers would force manu- 
facturers to pay living wages if they would sell their 
goods. 


PASTE AND PASTRIES. 


PRACTICAL cook and confectioner has some 

\& very suggestive methods of preparing pastry and 

sweets in an English magazine, which wili without doubt 

be acceptable to our readers. The foundation for many 
of the sweets presented is almond paste, made as follows 

A pound and a half each of sweet almonds, pounded, and 
fine white sugar, with balf an ounce of bitter almonds, also 
pounded, mixed with the whites of four or five eggs, will 
make a “‘ paste’’ of about the right consistency, and bitter 
enough for most palates. A yellow pa3te is obtained by 
using the yolks of the eggs instead of the whites. 

Flavoring with rose or orange-flower water will add 
to this greatly. Cocoanut paste made in the same way 
is delicious. Grate the nut onel,, aud use only the 
whites of eggs For flavoring cocoanut paste, use orange 
or lemo 1 essence. 

Tarts made of these pastes are very delicate. Line 
pstty-pans with the paste, and keep in the oven long 
enough to harden, but not brown; fill with jelly, pre- 
serves, or whipped cream just before serving. 

A pretty dish for a supper-table is made as follows : 
Sponge-cakes baked in high round tins, cut, when cold, 
tnto slices half an inch thick and the slices laid io alter- 
nate layers of cake and almond paste until a height of 
three inches is reached; cov.r the whole with a clear 
jelly beaten toa froth. Puff paste cut in squares, and 
laid in layers with the corners coming to the center of 
the side of the layer immediately beneath, alternatiog 
with layers of whipped cream, j-lly, or preserved fruits 
or marmalade, makes an exceedingly preity dish if the 
under l»yer is cut seven inches square ; each layer cut one 
ioch smaller, making the top one thre inches square, 
Turn up the corners before bskitng. When cold lay scan. 
died fruit on each corner. Boston cream puffs or cakes 
are delicious. 

To muke them, put half a pint of water into a saucepan . 
add four ounces of butter, and bring slowly to the boil; 
then stir in gradually half a pound of flour, beating well. 
Let it boil a conple of minates, then turn out until cowl, 
when the yolks of six eggs should be beaten in, and finally 
the whites, whisked to a stiff froth. This must be dropped 
from a dessert spoon upon sheets of greased paper, laid upon 
atin in a hot oven. When baked, slit one side with a sharp 
knife, and fill with corn-flour blanc mange mixture, made in 
the usual way, but with extra sugar, us, it will be noted, 
there is none in the batter for the cakes themselves, A liitle 
butter isan improvement, and few flavorings can hope to 
rival vanilla. These are only nice while quite fresh; but in 
that state are certain of a warm reception, and form 4 
delicious accompaniment to fruit at high tea. 








THe PROPER Way —There is scarcely a week that 
the daily papers do not contain accounts of accidents 
and deaths the result of clothing taking fire ; the wearer 
losing presence of mind is frequently the reason for a 
trivial accident amounting to atragedy. A physician 
writing to the ‘“‘ London Times” says: 

“A girl or woman who meets with this accident should 
immediately lie down on the floor, and, so, any one who goes 
to her assistance shculd instantly, if she still be erect, make 
her lie down, or, if needful, throw ber down intoa horizon- 
tal position, and keep her init. Sparks fly upward, and 
flames ascend. Ignition from below mounts with fearfa! 
rapidity ; and, as a result, well known to experts, the fatal 
{ty or disfigurement in these lamentable cases ig due to tbe 
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burns inflicted about the body, neck, face, and head, and not 
to injuries of the lower limbs. Now, the very moment that 
the person whose clothes are on fire isin a horizontal posi- 
tion on a fiat surface, the flames still ascend, but only into 
the air, and not encircling their victim. Time is thus gained 
for further action, and in such a crisisin a fight against fire 
a few seconds are precious, nay, priceless. Once in the 
prone position, the person afflicted may crawl to a bell-pull 
or to a door, so as to clutch at the one or open the other to 
obtain help. The draught from an open door into the room 
would serve to blow the flames, if any, away from the body ; 
or, again, still crawling, the sufferer may be able to secure a 
rug or table-cover, or other article at hand, to smother any 
remaining flames. lsay remaining flames, for as soon as 
the horizontal position is assumed they have no longer much 
to feed upon, and may either go out, as the phrase is, or may 
be‘accidentally or intentionally extinguished as the person 
rolls or moves about the floor. In any case, not only is time 
gained, but the injary inflicted is minimized. In the event 
of the conditions not being those of self-help, but of assist- 
ance from another, if it be a man who comes tothe rescue, 
having first and instantly thrown the girl or woman down, 
it is easy to iake off his coat and so stifilethe diminished 
flames with this or some other suitable coyering, the flames 
playing now upward from the lower limbs or lower part of 
the body of the prostrate fellow-creature. If it be a woman 
who rushes to give aid, this last-named condition suggests 
that the safer mode of rendering it is to approach the suffer- 
er by the head, and fling something thence over the lower 
part of the body, for fear of setting fire to herself.’’ 

He says, further : 

**[ have often thought that on the approach of the winter 
season there should be at every school, whether board, vol- 
untary, or private, whether for girls or boys, an address, if 
not an actual demonstration by means of suitable models, 
pointing out what sould be done in these special calami- 
ties. If two upright models were prepared alike and simul- 
tancously set on fire, one being thrown down after two 
seconds and one after thirty seconds, or at any other two 
different times, the memories of children would receive a 
lasting and, it might be, a serviceable impression.”’ 


Our Youna Fouks. 


HOW BUOKS AKE MADE. 
IV. 
F you will go into any great library you will find 
there shelf after shelf loaded with books of travel, 
adventure, and exploration ; and you will find on the title- 
pages of these books some of the great names which you 
are constantly seeing in the newspapers and hearing in 
lectures and sermons. Take one of the oldest and one 
of the latest of these names. The first shall be Marco 
Polo—a famous traveler, who was born at Venice inthe 
middle of the thirteenth century, fifteen years before 
the great Italian poet Dante. His father was an eminent 
merchant in a city which was then the great merchant 
city of the world, tradiog with the far East and the far 
West of that day. Marco Polo was taken by his father 
among the Mongols when he was a young man, and he 
learned their language and customs so rapidly that he 
soon became better acquainted with them, if it were 
possible, than the Mongols themselves. His judgment 
and ability were soon recognized, and he was employed 
as an agent to transact business with the neighboring 
rulers. Wherever he went he made it a point to study 
the people, and know how they lived and what their 
customs were. In this spirit he became acquainted with 
a part of China and with the great cities of Eastern 
Asia, many of which had never before been seen by a 
European. On his longest journey he passed through 
China, and, taking a vessel, made the journey of the 
China Sea and the Indian Ocean, finally reaching 
Teheran in Persia. Later he returned to his own 
country, and in a notable battle between the Venetians 
and the Genoese was taken prisoner, and shut up in 
a dungeon in Genoa, the city which was afterward to be 
the birthplace of Columbus. It was while he was 
locked up in this dungeon that he wrote his travels, 
just as Bunyan wrote the *‘ Pilgrim’s Progress” in 
Bedford Jail. He was afterward liberated, went back 
to Venice, and died in 1323. His book remains one of 
the oldest and one of the most interesting records of 
travel which we have 
Turn now to the latest work of the same kind— 
Lieutenant Greely’s ‘‘ Three Years of Arctic Service.” 
The story of that wonderful voyage, and of the terrible 
hardships which are a part of its history, are too well 
known to be repeated here. It is enough to say that 
these books are a story of travel, adventure, and discov- 
ery. Lieutenant Greely bas simply written out what 
he saw, discovered, and suffered in those terrible three 
years’ struggle with the Arctic darkness and cold. In 
like manner ali books of travel, discovery, and ad- 
venture, so far as they are trustworthy, are simply 
records of fact. There is no invention in them, no 
imagination, but a straightforward account of what 
actually is, or has happened. They are pictures of life 
or of the world, as brave and self-sacrificing men have 
seen both, in distant countries, and often amid terrible 
hardships. 





MARGARET’S RHINE AND MARSHALL’S 
HUDSON. 
By Epwin D. Mzap, 
Il. 


T was out of the tunnel—thank heaven for that! It 

fseemedt less terrible to be in the light. There was 
High Bridge. How often he had been to High Bridge 
with his father and Margaret and Fritz, and that after- 
noon with Joe Richards! He remembered all in dis- 
tinctest detail, as he now rushed on, in the face of de- 
struction. Heremembered each word of the story of the 
old Dutch trumpeter as the engine sprang over Spuyten 
Duyvil Creek. 

How it shook! What terrible curves! It would 
surely jump the track. He would surely be thrown 
out. Never had an engine gone at such frightful 
speed. He felt that a dreadful death was before him. 
He tightened his grasp, and thought of Margaret. He 
had forgotten that she had gone away. He was think- 
ing of her at home ; but then he remembered—oh, how 
terrible it was! He wondered whether the boat was 
yet out of sight of Iand. No, it could not be. He 
wondered how it could be stopped. He could not bear 
to die, with Margaret away. It would be so terrfble— 
the funeral—and Margaret on the ocean! He could 
not bear to be buried at Greenwood, with Margaret 
away. And she would hear at Antwerp that he was 
killed, before she went to the Rhine, and it would break 
her heart. Perhaps Margaret would die, too ; she was 
not strong—and his mother ! 

He climbed to the window. He thought he would go 
back and jump off; it might not killhim. The engine 
looked like a great snorting horse ahead of him. How 
far the track stretched before—how far it stretched 
behind! There was a whole carriage ful] of happy 
people—he could almost throw his jack-knife into the 
carriage. He knew it was of no use to shout to them, 
but he did shout, and he saw that they stared, and 
reined in the horses. 

There was Yonkers station ; he could read the letters. 
And then, he knew Yonkers ; he had been there twice. 
He wondered if Laura Pratt’s brother was in the 
crowd on the platform—the one who worked for the 
apothecary. He leaned out of the window. Perhaps 
he might see Abbot ; perhaps Abbot would see him, 
and do something, His hat blew off. There was a 
blue ribbon in it, with his initials in browo—Margaret 
did it. Perhaps somebody would carry that to Abbot, 
and so they would know. 

How the people stared! Did they know t.at he was 
going to be killed? Why didn’t they do something for 
him? Oh, how far behind Yonkers was! But there 
was another station ahead, with a platform full of 
people, too. They would see him. They only crowded 
back. 

Dobbs Ferry! How strange that he should be 
there! How often they had talked of Dobbs Ferry! 
He hadn’t thought it looked like that. He wondered 
where the creek was into which Major André rowed to 
talk with Arnoldin the dark. He could almost see the 
picture of it in Mr. Lossing’s book now, with the trees 
sweeping the water. And this was the Tappan Zee—he 
knew that well enough. Probably that was Tappan 
over the other side, where they hung Major André. 
And—Irvington ! the letters on the station seemed 
almost to speak aloud. In Irving’s home—Irving’s 
home—running away on the engine—golng to be killed ! 
What was Tom doing about it, in New York? Where 
was Sunnyside ? He must be on the lookout, It was 
right on the bank of the river—he knew he should 
know it. How wonderful it was; Sunnyside there 
among the trees, just like the picture in ‘‘ Wolfert’s 
Roost”! How wonderful! how dreadful! How beau- 
tiful it must be in summer, when the trees were green, 
and the birds were there ! 

What a little way from Sunnyside to Tarrytown! He 
thought it was farther. Probably Irving walked very 
often. Perhaps André was captured behind that hill. 
How beautifully the sun shone on Tarrytown! He 
wondered where Sleepy Hollow was. He wondered 
if he were enjoying himself. 

He pushed on the lever again. What was Tom doing 
about it in New York? Tom would tell them, and 
they would telegraph, and everybody would know all 
along, and somebody ought to do something. But 
nobody did do anything. Another station, and no- 
body did anything. He wondered if an engine ever 
ran away before, and what became of it. Fritz said 
that an engine was worth more than twenty thou- 
sand dollars. If it should get smashed to pieces, they 
would blame Tom for it. They would blame Tom, 
anyway. Perhaps he would lose his place; and 
there was. Mrs, Cooley and the baby—and the baby 
had scarlet fever. Tom said so that moraing. And 
he had brought it all on Tom—Tom Cooley—who 
had been so kind to him, and trusted him. He 
could never look ‘Tom in the face again. He could 
never look his father in the face. His father always 





treated him as though he were a man—more thoughtful 
than other boys; but no boy ever did such a thing as 
this. Harry Hyde would never have donesuch 4 thing. 
It would be im the ‘‘ Tribune,” and all the boys would 
read it. Aunt Carrie would read it, But he would be 
dead then. 

What if he should meeta train? No, it was a double 
track. But he might catch up with some train, and 
run into it—a passenger train. He would crash into it 
and killa hundred people. He screamed in terror. 
Could nobody hear him? Could nobody save him ? 
Could nothing stop It? There were men in the field. 
They did not even look up. On, on, clattering through 
Sing Sing prison—he did not know what it was—over 
bridges, round dreadful curves—each one must be the 
last. 

There was another station ahead. There was a train 
there, and people were crossing the track. O heaven ! 
he was almost upon them—bhe would surely kill them. 
No, somebody is pushing them back. The whistle ! 
the whistle! He forgot himself, and thought only of 
them. He had seen the whistle blown a hundred times. 
He pulled the rod—-yes, how it screamed! How they 
stared and scattered as he screamed past! How the 
people on the train stared! The engineer jumped off 
his engine. Perhaps he could save him. He was out 
of sight. 

It could not go forever. The first ray of hope came 
with that thought. He had heard Fritz talk about it 
once with Tom. He had forgotten how far they said— 
but it couldn’t go forever. The steam would fail, the 
fire would ge out, the water would give out—something. 
He stood more firmly. It had given him courage, blow- 
ing that whistle. Somehow he felt less afraid of the 
engine. It had obeyed his hand in one thing, and this 
weak sense of mastery helped him. He blew it again. 
He rang the bell. The people looked up from the plat- 
form amazed and frightened, he thought. Well they 
might, for surely an engine never rushed past Ver- 
planck’s Point with more noise and circumstance. 
Verplanck’s Point—Washington had been there ; and 
Stony Point, which Mad Anthony Wayne had stormed, 
was just opposite. It told all about it in Irving's 
* Washington.” ‘‘ General, I'll storm hell, if you'll only 
plan it,” Wayne had said to Washington ; and Marshall 
could hear the wild words now, above all the noise of 
the whistle. 

He kept the whistle blowing. Perhaps it would let 
off the steam. Would the boiler burst if the water gave 
out? He wondered how long the fire would last. 
Strange that he had not thought of that before. Could 
he not put the fire out ? Oh, how strong and how bappy 
that thought made him-—-the thought that he could do 
something! He pulled open the big dour. The red 
flames flashed and roared, and the heat was stifling. 
But Marshall thought—his wits were all about him now 
—tbat there was not much coal there, after all—not 
enough to burn so very long. He seized the big poker 
and thrust it in—perhaps he could rake the fire’ out. 
It was too hot; he could not stand it. But he 
wondered if the engine were not going a little slower— 
just a little. 

He had just passed Peekskill. He did not know it. 
He only knew that he was sweeping round great 
curves, and that great hills loomed up before him. 
They were Dunderberg and Anthony’s Nose, but he 
did not know that. He plunged into the tunnel that 
pierces the end of Anthony’s Nose, and it was while he 
was in the tunnel that he seized the lever again, and 
pushed mightily. With all the energy of desperation 
he flung himself against it; and it moved. He didn’t 
know how, he said—he didn’t expect it—he had pushed 
harder a dozen times, but now he had hardly begun 
when back it went with a thump ! , 

He fell back on the floor, trembling and exhausted. 
He didn’t faint away ; he said that only girls faint away, 
but he said that if he had felt, himself rolling out of the 
engine he shouldn’t have had strength enough to hold 
on. He had just strength enough to wonder whether 
it was slowing up, that was all. If it hadn't, ne said, 
he believed he should have died. But it did—it was—he 
could feel it; and he struggled to his feet. He was 
just beyond a little flag station ; he would never forget 
the place. tome men were running after him from the 
station, and up the track he saw another man. This 
man got aboard first, and the others came up. 

“Take her up to 'Garrison’s if sne will stand it,” one 
of them said, “‘and wait till Number Six goes by, and 
then run her back to Peekskill.” 

Do you wonder what they said to Marshall? And 
while Marshall waited at Garrison’s, there in the very 
midst of the Highlands, with Crows’ Nest and Storm 
King above, and West Point just across the river, do 
you wonder what he thought about ? Did he think of 
George Washington and Captain Kidd and Kosciusko 
and Henry Hudson? Did he think how fine it was to 
be up the Hudson, and that he would go over und see 
the cadets and surprise Joe Richards? I think that the 
only thing he cared about was to get home to his father 
and mother. Do you wonder how he got home? Do 
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you wonder whet his father and mother said? Do you 
wonder what Tom Cooley said? Do you wonder what 
was done about it? Do you wonder whether Marshall 
had a fever ? 

And Margaret—you wonder what she said? I will 
tell you where she was when she got Marshall’s letter. 
It was the evening that she got to Tante Anna’s, at St. 
Goar on the Rhine. You remember about St. Goar, 
the beautiful village at the foot of the ruins of Rheinfels, 
and opposite the Lurlei. I think it the most beautiful 
place on the whole Rhine; and Margaret thought so 
too. She came up on the steamer from Cologne—Uncle 
Jacob came with her—and Marshall’s letter was await- 
ing her. 

‘* Was it not strange,” she wrote, ‘‘ that the day when 
I got your letter about your frightful ride up the Hud- 
son should be the very day that I first saw the Rhine ?” 








COMING AGAIN. 


LL the children will be delighted to know that the 
A big circus is getting ready to move out of winter 
quarters. During the winter all the animals belonging 
to Barnum’s Circus live at Bridgeport, Conn. There 
houses are built that are suitable for the animals who 
must be kept very warm, and big tanks of water for the 
animals who live in water, or who love to live a part of 
each day in the water. Now everybody is busy in the 
circus winter house. The wagons are being painted, the 
chariots are being gilded, and the animals who have 
been sleepy and lazy all through the cold weather are 
waking up. The trained elephants and ponies and 
dogs, who have been performing tricks all winter with 
out any little boys or girls to enjoy them, are positively 
delighted at the fuss and bustle ; they will soon meet all 
their little friends of last year, and make some new 
ones, For you know there are each year little boys 
and girls who never saw the circus before, because last 
year they were babies. 

The boys and girls of New York will be glad to 
know that the circus will open at Madison Square 
Garden soon. Then all the animals and people will 
travel West, and late in the Fall, it may be, they will 
all go to Europe, stopping first to see your English 
cousins. 

It takes eighty cars to transport a!) the animals, peo 
ple, tents, and other things needed, and it costs $7,000 
per day to pay wages, cost of transportation and food. 
They will travel over twelve thousand miles of country 
before sailing. Last year it was said that Barnum’s 
Circus made $1,800,000 after paying all expenses. 








A CHANGE OF HOMES. 
By ALLAIRE. 


VERYBODY in the block might have been asleep, 

it was so quiet. There was not a sound or a move- 

ment in any of the back yards where the sunsiine lay 

so warm and pleasant. It was eleven o’clock in the 

morning ; 80, you see, all the big children were in school, 

the little children in the kindergarten, and the babies in 
their cribs taking their naps. 

If you had looked down into the yard of No. 16 —— 
Street you would have seen Rafford’s gray cat Topsy 
walking slowly along the edge of the grass-plot. Topsy 
was a very large cat, and not very good-natured. Raf- 
ford said he was not a “ lovable cat ;” that he did not 
like to be petted or played with at all. Topsy looked 
very sulky as he laid himself down at full length in 
the sunshine. 

At this moment there jumped on to the top of the back 
fence of No. 20a lovely black kitten with four white 
feet. This kitten was called Mittens, for she looked as 
though she had white mittens on her paws. 

Mittens’s face, as she stood on top of the fence, looked 
alittle sad. Presently she said, ‘‘I do wish the children 
were at home; I’m so lonesome.” Perhaps if you had 
heard her you would have thought she said ‘‘ me-e ow,” 
because you do not understand cat language. After stand” 
ing afew minutes in the sunshine Mittens ran along the 
top of the fence, until she spled Topsy lying in the yard. 

**Good-morning !” said Mittens, very pleasantly. 

Topsy slowly opened one eye, and never answered a 
word. 

‘« There,” thought Mittens, ‘‘I don’t believe he heard 
me. Good-morning! I’m very glad to see you,” said 
Mittens again, in ber sweetest tones. 

Topsy could not help saying ‘‘ Good-morning,” but it 
was more like a growl than a response to a pleasant 
greeting. Mittens looked rather puzzled, and waited for 
Topsy to look up. . 

After atime Mittens made up her mind that Topsy 
was not well, and she sald, sympathetically : 

‘© T’m very sorry, butif you could manage to get some 
catnip I’m quite sure you would feel better.” 

‘* What are you talking about ?” growled Topsy. 

Mittens’s lip trembled as she answered : ‘‘ Excuse me ! 

will not intrude any longer. I was sorry you did not 
eel very well, and I know catnip is good for us; we 
always have it at our house for the baby and the kit- 





ten ;” and Mittens’s face was very bright as she thought 
of the baby and the good times at No. 20. 

“Tl go now,” said Mittens ; ‘it must be quite time 
for the baby to wake up.” 

‘* Just as you like,” said Topsy, very impolitely. 
Mittens ran quickly along the fence, jumped into the 
yard, called at the back door, and ran up to the sunny 
back room, to be very much disappointed at finding 
baby sleeping soundly. — 

Mittens stretched herself out on the rug in front of the 
fire, and began thinking of Topsy. 

“Tm very sorry for that cat, and wish I could do 
something to make him better. I do not know just 
what is the matter, but surely no cat could be quite so 
cross if it were not ill.” 

Mittens was still for some time, when suddenly she 
started up with the cry, ‘“‘I’m sure that’s it!” After 
walking about the room several times Mittens went 
back to the rug with a tender, gentle look in her dark 
blue eyes. 

‘ Yes, I’m sure I’m right. It must be that he has a 
very unhappy home. Dear, dear! how sad to have to 
live with people who are cross! I wish I could help 
him, if only for a few days.” Mittens closed her eyes, 
and if you had looked closely you would have noticed 
two tears slowly falling. 

‘*It would be very hard, but I think I couid do it for 
three—well, two days, anyway, and that would be better 
than never having any good times.” Here Mittens got 
up and walked over to the baby’s mamma, who was sew- 
ing by the window, and purred softly and gently as she 
rubbed against her dress. 

Just then the baby gave a little cry, and mamma went 
to the crib and took her up. She cooed as she saw the 
kitten reach up to touch her hands with her paws. All 
the afternoon Mittens was very gentle and tender. 
When Robbie was in bed that night he said to his 
mamma, ‘‘ Whata great comfort our Mittens is, mamma ! 
We would be very lonesome without her, would we not ?” 

“‘ Very,” answered mamma ; “she is a delightful play- 
mate, and never scratches. I’m glad, dear, to see that 
all of you are kind to her.” 

Mittens was on the rug at the door, and tears, both 
sad and joyful, filled her eyes as she thought, ‘‘ I’m sure 
any kitten would be gentle and kind who lived in such 
& lovely family.” Then, with a deep sigh, ‘‘ Yes, I'll 
propose it to-morrow.” 

The next day Mittens waited until the baby had 
dropped asleep, and then she went out into the yard, 
jumped on the fence, and walked slowly toward No. 
16. Topsy was out in the yard, but was not asleep. 
‘*Good-morning,” said Mittens. ‘‘If you don’t mind, I 
would like to come down and talk with you.” 

“‘[’m sure I don’t care,” said Topsy, most ungra- 
clously. 

Mittens jumped from the fence and walked up to 
Topsy. ‘‘I hope you will not think me intrusive, but I 
want to make you happy. You are not very happy 
now, are you ?” And Mittens stepped up closer to Topsy. 

‘No, I never was,” said Topsy. 

‘* That’s what [ thought. And now I know I can make 
you happy for two or three days.” 

** How ?” 

‘* By changing homes with you.” And Mittens’s voice 
trembled. 

‘*Changing homes! What do you mean ?” 

‘*T will come here and stay two days, and you go to 
No. 20, and stay two days. This will give you two 
days of real pleasure and happiness, and I'll not be 
very unhappy,” said Mittens, bravely, choking back a 
big sob. 

Topsy looked interested. ‘‘They must be pretty 
nice people if you feel like that to leave them. Yes, 
Tl do it right off.” 

‘No, no,” said Mittens, “‘ you must wait till dark. 
You come over into my yard, and I’ll come over here, 
and then, when the doors are opened, we'll run in.” 

For the first time doubts began to creep into Mittens’s 
mind as to how the plan would work. 

Mittens went home, and each cat waited for night, 
but with very different feelings, Topsy saying, ‘‘ Humph ! 
what a silly cat that is! Well, I’m satisfied if I have 
enough to eat and they let me alone, If they don’t ”— 
here Topsy stretched out his paws and showed his cruel 
claws. 

The next morning there was great excitement in Nos. 
16 and 20, There was a strange cat found in each house. 

At No. 16 the children were perfectly delighted, and 
sat around the black cat as she lapped her milk, and 
called her ‘‘ Dear Pussy,” ‘‘ Nice Pussy,” over and over 
again. 

‘Do you think we can keep her, mamma ?” they 
asked, 

** We'll find out whether she has an owner, and if she 
has not, we will keep her if we can.” 

At No, 20 a surly gray cat lapped milk out of a 
saucer in the kitchen. , 

“ Ah! the ugly baste, I’d drive it out in a minute. 
Did ye’s see the scratch the crature gave that blessed 
Robbie right on the cheak ? Shure, the mistress says we 








must kape him in till after the storm is gone. She and 
those children are that gintle they’d not harm a fly.” 

A little boy and girl came softly into the room and 
looked down at Topsy, who, having had a good break- 
fast, was not quite so savage as at first. 

‘Don’t you think our own dear Mittens will come 
back, Robbie ?” said Edith. 

‘‘T hope she will; mamma says she will,” he an- 
swered. ‘‘ This is a much prettier cat, Edith; only he 
seems cross.” 

“‘ Perhaps he’s not well. Let us give him some cut 
nip.” Anod Edith ran quickly to the pantry, bringing 
back some catnip, which she threw on the floor in Tap- 
sy’s reach. 

Robbie knelt down beside the cat to stroke his back , 
but the paw which Topsy raised from the floor warned 
Robbie to retreat to a safe distance, when he said : ‘‘ No 
use, Edith ; we cannot be friends with that cat. He is 
very cross and disagreeable,” 

‘Oh, dear! I wish Mittens had not run away !” And 
two sorrowful children walked up stairs to mamma for 
comfort. 

For two days the snow fell and the wind blew. On 
the third day the sun came out brightly, and at No. 16 
there were two very sad children, and at No. 20 two 
very happy ones, not to count the baby. 

Mittens was home at No. 20, and Topsy at No, 16. 


About a week later Robbie came home from school, 
and, hurrying to his mamma, sald : 

‘*Mamma, Rafford says that the ugly gray cat that 
came here was his cat, and that he has been taken away 
because he was so very cross; and now they have no 
catat their house. I told him, mamma, that, if you were 
willing, I would let him have one of Mittens’s kittens as 
soon as it is big enough to go away. Ido not think we 
want four cats when Rafford has not one, mamma.” 

“Do, mamma, let us give the one like Mittens to Raf- 
ford and Grace. They love Mittens ‘most as much as we 
do,” said Edith. 

‘Yes, you may give them a kitten by and by.” 

No one noticed Mittens, who walked down stairs to 
the box in the cellar. She was very still as she watched 
the three kittens tumbling over each other. Finally she 
said : 

‘* Now, children, listen. I cannot expect to keep 
you all with me always; but it isa great comfort to 
know that good homes will be found for each of you. 
The care I have received here makes me sure of this. 
You, my dear,” and bere she placed her hand on the 
head of the younger Mittens, ‘‘are going to live at No. 
16. You will find the family very kind and gentle. I 
lived there two days, and know. The children will 
play with you, but never roughly. If by chance they 
hurt you, remember it is accidental, and pass it by. 
Above all things, do not scratch ; no self-respecting cat 
ever scratches. As I told you, I lived at No. 16 for 
two days. I went there with the mistaken idea that it 
was & hard home for cats. I received this impression 
from the surly and disagreeable cat that lived there. I 
know now that what is inside of a cat has more to do 
with its happiness than what is outside. That is a lovely 
home ; and if you do not develop into a pleasant, gen- 
tle, refined cat, it is your own fault.” 

At this point Mittens curled down in the bottem of 
the box. After a while she roused up, and said: ‘‘ Yes, 
Ican let you go cheerfully ; it isa lovely home, The 
only thing is, they have no baby there, so you will have 
to exert yourself all the more to please. Babies are a 
great comfort in the house.” And Mittens dropped off 
to sleep with the kittens. 


PUZZLE. 


My whole is a verse in the Old Testament composed of 61 
letters. 

My 24, 56, 39, 10. 20, 51, 31, 16 1s the uncle of a beautiful queen 
of Persia spoken of in the Old Testament. 

My 4, 21, 57, 52 is a celebrated city of the Bible. 

My 38, 36, 22, 15, 49, 38 is a place spoken of in the Bible as the 
gate of heaven. 

My 6, 7, 21, 24, 38, 17is one of the names of a false prophet 
spoken of in the Acts. 

My 55, 31, 13, 34, 59 is one of the Christian graces. 

My 40, 44, 80,5 is one of the divisions of the longest chapter 
in the Bible. 

My 58, 45, 35, 43, 17, 11, 38, 50, 12 is the mame of a people to 
whom St. Paul wrote. 

My 14, 47, 61, 6, 19, 10 is the mighty hunter. 

My 25, 18, 11, 28, 27, 61,8, 50 is one of the shortest books of the 
Bible. 

My 82, 54, 6, 42, 46 is one of the good things of Egypt which was 
desired by the Israelites while in the desert. 














A very pretty tidy ie mdb¢ by sewing strips of Va. 
lenciennes insertion together until you have the desired 
size for a tidy ; line this with ribbon of different colors, 
and it may be of different widths ; finish with a lace 
edge. The ribbons need not be entirely fresh, but 
must be ironed smooth. Another way to make a hand- 
some tidy at small expense is to get an oblong or square 
of satin, cover half of it diagonally with lace insertion 
sewed together, trim with pretty edge, and, on. the cor- 
ner of the satin which is not covered by lace, work a 
spray of flowers. 
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SUNDAY CAFTERNOON. 
ESTHER’S PETITION. 


[International Sunday School Lesson for March 14, 1886.] 
Esther iv., 10-17; v., 1-8. Revised Version. 


Then Esther spake unto Hathach, and gave him a message unto 
Mordecai, saying; All tbe king's servants, and the people of the 
king's provinces, do koow, that whosoever, whether man or 
woman, shal! come unto the king into the inner court, whois not 
«called, there is one law for him, that he be put to death, except 
such to whom the king shall bold out the golden soeptre, that he 
may live: but I have not been called to come in unto the king 
these thirty days. £nd they told to Mordecai Esther's words. 
Then Mordecai bad« ghem return answer unto Esther, Think not 
with thyself that, dou sbalt escape in the king's house, more 
than alljthe Jews. For if thou altogether holdest thy peace at this 
time, then shall relief and deliverance arise to the Jews from 
another pluce, but thon and thy father’s bouse shall perish: and 
who knoweth whether thou art not come tothe kingdom for 
such a time asthis? Then Esther bade them return answer unto 
Mordecai, Go, gather together a1] the Jews that are present in 
Shushan, and fast ye for me, and neither eat nor drink three 
days, night or day : I also and my maidens will fast in like man- 
ner; and so willI go in unto the king, which is not avoording 
to the law : and if I perish, I perish. So Mordecai went his way, 
and did according to all that Esther had commanded him. 

Now it came to pass on the third day, that Esther put on her 
royal apparel, and stood in the inner court of the king's house, over 
against the king’s house: and the king sat upon his royal throne 
in the royal house, over against the entrance of the house. And 
it was so, when the king saw Esther the queen standing in the 
court, that she obtained favour in his sight : and the king held 
out to Esther the golden sceptre thut was in his hand. So Esther 
drew near, and touched the top of the sceptre. Then said the 
king unto her, What wilt thou, queen Esther? and what is thy 
request? it shall be given thee even to the half of the: kingdom, 





The authorship of the Book of Esther is unknown ; it has 
been attributed beth to Mordecai and to Ezra. The former 
opinion is more probable, since the book bears strong inter- 
nal evidence of baving been written by an eye-witness. 
The canonicity of the book has been impugned, especially 
on the ground that it nowhere contains the name of God, 
being the only book in the Bible which is characterized by 
this remarkable omission. None the less, however, does it 
indicate the presence and power of God ; it is a silent testi- 
mony to the truth that the spirit of trust and confidence in 
him may find a most vital expression without any verbal 
profession of his name. Among Protestant evangelival 
writers Luther is almost the only.one who deubts the authen- 
ticity of the book. 


10-12. And Esther spake unto Hatach. One of the king’s 
chamberlains appointed as attendant on the queen. See 
verse 5. In the Orient women are kept in strict seclusion, 
80 that Esther’s only opportunity for conversation with her 
cousin was through an attendant.— Whosoever shall come unto 
the king, . . . there is one law of his to put him to death, Evi- 
dence of this law is afforded by a reference to Herodotus, 
where it is narrated that a conspiracy having been formed 
against Darius by seven men, the conspirators agreed that 
in case of its success all of them should have liberty to 
enter the palace, to confer with the king that was to be, 
without a special introduction.—J have not been called to come 
in unto the king these thirty days. An indication that she was 
losing something of her ropularity with the king. When the 
abominably licentious character of the king is taken into 
account, the fear of Esther will not seem at all unreasonable. 

13,14, Think not that thou shalt escape . . . more than all 
the Jews. The nationality of Esther was not known in the 
court, nor even to the king (Esther fi., 10).—2nlargement 
and deliverance shall arise to the Jews from another place. That is, 
from some other quarter. This strong assurance of Morde- 
cai indicates his knowledge of and faith in the prophetic 
books.—Thou and thy father’s house shall be destroyed. A 
prophetic warning of the doom that would fall upon her if 
she was recreant to the duty laid upon her, not by any 
special charge or commission from God, but by the provi- 
dential position in which she was 

15-17. Fast ye for me. Although the Book of Esther does 
not contain the name of God, there is here a clear allusion 
to a Jewish religious observance involving intense supplica- 
tion to God.—Jf I perish, I perish. From this picture of 
Queen Esther going in unto the king under the impulse of 
despair, a igure has been drawn of the sinner supplicating 
mercy from God; but there is no Scripture warrant for 
drawing apy such parallel, and certainly the spirit with 
which a sinner should come to his Father and Saviour is as 
uvlike that in which Esther approached Abasuerus as 
Abasuerus’s is unlike the heavenly Father.—And did accord- 
ing to all that Esther had commanded him. Very vital was the 
sympathy between guardian and ward in this trying hour. 
Observe, too, that Mordecai’s faith in the deliverance of his 
people did nothing to prevent bim from fasting and praying 
for tuch deliverance. 

Chap. v., 1-3. On the third day, That is, from the com- 
mencement of Esther’s fast.— The king's house. The palace 
was comp«sed of a large nnmber of apartments. Scholars 
have made a partial restoration of the palace. There was 
@ great centra] ball, about two hundred feet square, sup- 
ported by thirty-six colug,- ot stone, sixty feet in height, 
and about twe: ty-seven ieet six inches apart, from center 
to center. Exterior to this, separated from it by walls 
eighteen feet in thickness, built partly of sun-burned brick, 
were three great porches, each measuring two hundred feet 
in width by sixty-five feet in depth, and supported by 
twelve columns of stone. These perches were the great 
endience halls of the palace. There was no porch at the 
south ; the principe] one was on the north, and sery«d as a 
throne room, and was so’ arranged that a whole army of 
courtiers could file by the king without inconvenience. 
The ‘‘ king’s gate,” where Mordecai eat, was probably a 





equare hall, measuring a little over one hundred feet each 
way, standing one hundred and fifty or two hundred feet in 
front of the northern portico.—Held out to Esther the golden 
scepter, as a sign of his favor.— What will thou, queen Esther ? 
Rather, What ails thee? (Bible Commentary.) It would, 
then, appear that something of the fear and anxiety of 
Esther was apparent in her countenance. It is noteworthy 
that Esther did not immediately prefer her request. She 
only sought a further interview with the king and a more 
favorable opportunity to present her petition for the life of 
her people. 


A TRUE WOMAN'S COURAGE. 


By Lyman ABBOTT. 








HE story of Queen Esther is one of the most 
romantic, not only in the Hebrew records, but in 
the larger records of the heroism of women. Esther's 
parents died in her infancy; she was adopted by her 
cousin Mordecai, who became her guardian. The 
Persian throne was occupied by Xerxes, an unreason- 
able, capricious, passionate, and sensual despot, whose 
title, ‘The Great, was borrowed from his dominions, not 
from his character.. His humiliating expedition into 
Greece, the heroism with which his whole army was 
held at bay at Thermopyl, the commingled folly and 
cruelty of his campaign, unredeemed by a single gener- 
ous sentiment or valorous action, are famed in history. 
He beheaded the engineers who built his bridge across 
the Hellespont because a storm destroyed it, and 
punished the presumptuous sea by ordering it to be 
ecourged. When disaster at length cvertook his army, 
he fied, like the coward that he was, back to Persia, 
leaving his general to extricate his army from the toils 
into which his folly had led it. Safe in his own capital, 
he who had proved himself least generous proved him- 
self also the greatest of debauchees. His brother’s wife 
and his son’s wife were successively victims of his cruel 
lust. That Mordecai should have sent his ward to be a 
candidate for a place in the harem of such a wretch is 
at once extraordinary and unpardonable. But allow- 
ance must be made for the fact that our notion of honor 
has changed no less than our notion of womanhood. 
Even in the sixteenth century after Christ, Henry the 
Eighth experienced no difficulty in finding women ready 
to accept a place in his Bluebeard’s palace. There is 
no hint that Esther iaterposed any objection to the pro- 
posal of her guardian. She took the place of a wife who 
had been discarded because of her womanly dignity. 
Obeying her cousin’s direction, she concealed her race 
and her religion. 

The later years of Xerxes’s reign were rife with plots 
for his assassination. Such a plot, coming to the knowl- 
edge of Mordecai, was disclosed by him to the young 
wife, and by her in turn to her tyrant husband. The 
assassins were put to death, the event was duly recorded 
in the great archives, with the name of the informers, 
but the careless king forgot the circumstances, or per- 
haps did not even inquire narrowly into it, and what- 
ever hope Mordecai may have entertained for preferment 
was disappointed. While these events were occurring, a 
skillful but unecrupulous courtier was climbing to the 
first place in the kingdom. Haman, an Amalekite by 
descent, shared with his nation its hereditary hatred of 
Israel. By his complaisance with the vices of the king 
he acquired control over him, as one of such craft easily 
does over one whose wickedness is that of unregulated 
impulse rather than that of deliberate design. To this 
foreign but influential courtier all princes paid obsequious 
deference ; Mordecai alone remained studiously and scorn- 
fully erect and Indifferent. The Pharisee hated the cun- 
ning and complaisance of the Amalekite ; the Amalekite 
hated the rigorous virtue and invincible pride of the Jew. 
It was the Cavalfer against the Puritan, the Romanist 
against the Huguenot. Patience in passion fs the climax 
of wickedness ; Haman bided his time and nursed his 
wrath into a gigantic revenge. He determined to 
obliterate with one cruel stroke the entire Jewish peo- 
ple. They were a thrifty race. He calculated that 
their extermination would put into the royal treasury 
$10,000,000. He who remembers how Ifttle opposition 
conscience offered to the proposal, enforced by greed and 
race rancor, for the extermination of the Jewish subjects 
of Spain in the time of Ferdinand and Isabella, will not 
wonder that the king readily gave to Haman permission 
to do what he would, and turned to his drinking bouts. 
The decree for the extermination of the Jewish people 
was issued and signed with the king’s signature. 
Expostulation with such a despot as Xerxes would have 
been idle ; the Jews gave themselves up to grief, and 
Mordecai, who had saved the king’s life, wore sackcloth 
at the king's gate. If he hoped thus to attract the royal 
attention, it was an idle hope. 

Queen Esther, in the seclusion of her Orfental harem, 
was ignorant of all tais. She learned of the dread de- 
cree first from Mordecal, who sent her a copy of the 
edict, and bade her intercede with her husband for her 
people. It was a hazardous errand with which he 
charged her. It required her to advise the king that 
she had, {f not deceived him, at least concealed her race 
and her religion from him ; it bade her risk her life, 





and, in some sense, the lives of her people, on the chance 
that she might placate a capricious monarch whose 
mood could never be counted on. No wonder she hest- 
tated ; but something of the stern Puritan stuff was in 
her character, too; Mordecai had read his adopted 
daughter’s character correctly. For three days she 
gave herself up to prayer and fasting. Then she laid 
aside her emblems of mourning, prepared a banquet, 
made the most of her rare beauty by skillful attire, 
crossed the threshold of the harem, pushed her way 
through the throng of surprised attendants, and pre. 
sented herself to the king at the door of the throne 
room. We may well imagine that her tumultuous fears 
and hopes made her more radiantly beautiful than the 
king had ever seen her before. He held out the scepter 
to her. What would she? She would have his pres- 
ence at a banquet of wine, and with him his favorite 
minister Haman. The invitation is accepted ; they sit 
at the table together ; the queen, either fearlag to press 
her petition, and postponing, as we are apt to do, a 
dangerous task, or thinking to find a more auspicious 
moment, invites them both to another, perhaps grander, 
banquet. Haman goes home completely duped. He has 
sat at the same table with the king’s favorite wife—a 
rarehonor. Thesightcf Mordecatl in his sackcloth, erect 
and haughty as ever, fills his soul with rage. His re- 
venge becomes impatient ; Mordecai shall dle upon the 
morrow. The wrathful minister gives order for the 
construction of the gallows ; that very night they are 
erected. But that very night the sleepless king calls to 
his chamberlains to read him to sleep from the records 
of the court. They happen upon the story of his pres- 
ervation from the assassins by Mordecai. Happen ? 
No. Nothing ever happens. The God who guides 
little and great—to whom, indeed, the difference of little 
and great is nothing—guides the chamberlain to the 
appropriate page. The king asks what has been done 
for this unknown Mordecai. Nothing. Something 
must be done. When, the next morning, he {s still 
pondering this question, Haman enters his presence. 
“What shall be done,” says the monarch, “to him 
whom the king delighteth to honor?” Whom can the 
king delight to honor, says Vanity to Haman, but thy- 
self? So Haman prescribes for the gratification of his 
own vanity: ‘‘ Let him whom the king delighteth to 
honor berobed in 1oyal apparel, placed on the royal borse, 
the royal crown be put upon his head, and he, thus ac- 
coutered, led through the streets of the city for all men to 
applaud.” Queer, childish vanity, it seems to us; yet 
quite in keeping with that age, which posseesed the vice 
of maturity and the vanity of childhood commingled. 
The king accepts the advice. ‘‘Go, Haman, quickly, 
and do even as thou hast sald to Mordecal, the Jew, 
who standeth at the king’s gate.” Haman dared not 
hesitate or question ; he proclaims through the streets 
of the capital royal honors to the man whose gallows he 
had the night before constructed. I wonder if the pict- 
ure has ever been painted of the cruel and cowardly 
Amalekite, with the blanched face and obsequious mien 
and furtive glances, and the proud Jew, scornful and 
haughty as ever, with a pride and scorn instinctive, not 
mitigated by his religion. Haman’s obsequious fol- 
lowers drop away from him; even his wife taunts 
him. But he is to meet the queen and the king at the 
private bamquet, and he hastens to it in the hope there 
to retrieve his fallen fortunes ; hastens to it to find him- 
self confronted by a wrathful queen, whose death he 
has unconsciously compassed in compassing the exter- 
mination of her people ; to find the passion of the king, 
fired by his pride and his lust, flamed out against him ; 
to find himself selzed by willing and eager hands of 
thousands who yesterday crawled before him, and 
dragged away to perish on the gallows which he had 
prepared for his enemy. 


What may a woman do without losing her womanli- 
ness ? Whatever she can do that will serve humanity, 
her country, and her God. Pride and ability determine 
duty, and duty determines rights. The question for 
every woman, as for every man, is not, What are my 
rights ? but, What are my duties? For every woman, a8 
every man, has a right to do her duty; no more, no 
less. It was not merely personal fear that stond at the 
closed door and forbade Esther to open it ; the educated 
instinct of womanhood stood there also. No queen 
could leave the harem and come into the throne court 
uninvited without violating the Persian sense of propri- 
ety. Conventionalism is spoken of often with scorn, 
but it is a true guardian of character. There must always 
be wise and etrong reason for breaking over those rules 
which society sets as guards about woman ; but when 
the wise and strong reason exists, the guard is to be set 
aside. No man, no set of men, in study or council 
chamber, can determine by philosophy what is the 
sphere of woman. The newspapers have been filled 
with articles, the platform with addresses, by men on 
woman’s sphere ; it is quite time that we had an article 
or two, or a lecture or two, by women on man’s sphere. 
The sphere of Esther was fn the privacy of the harem— 
n2 doubt of that ; but when the great danger threatened 
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her nation, and she alone could intervene, {t was her 
duty to step out of her sphere, violate etiquette, dis- 
regard conventionalism, and prove herself the nobler, 
truer woman because she dared to violate the court con- 
ception of womanhood. 

Courage we count 8 manly virtue ; yet history affords 
some illustrations of womanly courage quite worthy to 
be placed by the side of any recorded of man. It is not 
womanly to be easily frightened ; not womanly to be 
held back from braving danger when duty calls. The 
world’s buttles are for the most part to be fought by 
men,'but the bravest and best men are those whose cour- 
age has been kept alive by the brave heart of wife or 
mother at home. Indeed, I am always inclined to think 
the bravest hearts are women’s hearts, as the truest 
tests of courage are those which require patient en- 
durance rather than those which require aggressive 
action. If the story of Queen Esther shall do anything 
to teach the girls that study it that it is always woman’s 
right to do the duty to which right and ability summon, 
and that courage adorns a womanly brow no less than a 
manly brow, it will have proved the wisdom of the 
selection which assigned this story as a Sunday study. 








HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
DANGER AND DELIVERANCE. 
By Emity Huntineton MILuer. 


1L.—DANGER. 


GREAT many of the people of Israel who did 
not go back to their own country lived in the 
country of the king of Persia. They were called Jews, 
and there was not a town or city where there were not 
some of them. Some were poor, and some were very 
rich, but even the rich ones were not much better than 
slaves, because the king of Persia could do whatever 
he pleased with his people. If they had anything he 
wanted, he could send his soldiers to kill them and take 
{t away ; so they lived all the time in fear. They would 
have been a great deal happier if they had lived {n their 
own country, where the rulers feared God, even if they 
had been very poor. 

A cruel enemy. One of the richest and proudest of 
the king’s princes was a cruel enemy to the Jews. This 
man’s name was Haman. He came every day to the 
palace to see the king, and when he passed through the 
streets every one bowed down before him almost as if 
he had been the king himself. But there was one man 
who would not bow down, and he was a Jew named 
Mordecai. Every day, when H[aman came to the 
palace, Mordecai was sitting by the gate, and while the 
rest of the people fell down, with their faces to the 
ground, this man sat still. It made Haman so angry he 
did not take any pleasure in his home, or his money, or 
all his honors, and he determined to punish Mordecai 
in the most dreadful way possible, by not only killing 
him, but all his people, the Jews. 

A careless king. There were thousands and thousands 
of these Jews, and it would not seem as if any king 
would have let so many of his people be put to death. 
But this king of Persia cared nothing about his people ; 
he only cared for feasting, and living in pleasure, and 
having every one say that he was the greatest king in 
all the world. So when Haman told him that there 
were some very troublesome people called Jews in his 
country, who did not obey his laws, and said that if he 
would command them all to be put to death he would 
pay a great deal of money into the king’s treasury, the 
king did not stop to ask any questions. He told Haman 
he might send soldiers to kill them all, men, women, 
and little children, and take their money for himeelf and 
the king. 

1l.—DELIVERANCE. 

It seemed as if there was no help for this poor people, 
but they must ali die, Haman felt very happy over 
his success, but the Jews had three friends whom he had 
not even thought of. 

1. A poor man. One of them was this very poor man 
Mordecai, whom Haman hated. He sat every day by 
the king's gate, watching and listening to all that was 
said, and in some way finding out all that was going 
on, He found out about this crue! decree, and though 
he could not do anything himself, he managed to cend 
word to another friend of the Jews who could do a 
great deal. 

2. Esther, the beautiful queen. This second friend 
was Esther, the queen. She was onlya young girl ; but 
she had been chosen queen because she was 80 very 
beautiful and lovely, and the king loved her very much. 
Bhe was a Jew herself, and this man Mordecai, whom 
Haman hated, was her cousin, who had brought her up ; 
but no one in the palace knew this, She could not go 
out of the palace, and Mordecai could not see her; but 
he managed to send word to her about the great danger 
of ber people, and begged her to go and plead with the 
king for them. Esther was afraid to do this. The law 
of Perala, which everybody knew, was that if any one 
came into the presence of the king without being sent 
for, Le should be put to death, Sometimes, if the king 





pleased, he would make a sign to spare his life; but no 
one could tell what so cruel a king would do. 

3. The Lord of hosts. Then Mordecai reminded Esther 
of another friend, the Lord of hosts, who would surely 
deliver his people in some way, and who had made her 
queen on purpose that she might be able to help her 
people. And though Esther was still afraid, and 
expected to die, she ssid if they would all pray for her 
three days she would go to the king. While Mordecal 
and his friends were fasting and praying, (Jueen Esther 
and her maidens were fasting and praying also, begging 
the Lord to touch the heart of this cruel king, and help 
the queen on her errand. 

At the end of three days ()uecen Esther put on all her 
royal apparel and beautiful jewels, and went into the 
court where the king could see her as he sat on his 
splendidthrone. The king looked that way, and saw her 
standing there. Did he say, ‘‘ Take that woman away 
and put her to death” ? No; he made a sign for her to 
come near, and he sald, ‘‘ What wilt thou, Queen Esther ? 
and what is thy request ? {t shall be given thee, to the 
half of my kingdom.” 

So the brave young queen, who risked her own life to 
save her people, was not put to death ; and, by and by, 
when the best time was come, she told the king her 
errand, and the king was very angry with the man who 
had persuaded him to give suchacruel command. The 
wicked Haman was himself put to death, and Mordecai 
was made a great ruler, and one of the king’s officers. 

God sometimes lets his children wuo trust and obey 
him do wonderful things ; but he puts every one of us 
just where he wants us, in the best place to do the work 
he expects of us. He put the little Jewish girl into the 
palace to do her work, and he put Mordecai at the king’s 
gate to do his; and both were necessary and honored. 

Our part is to be always ready for orders, and to say 
while we wait : 

‘Surely the Captain can depend on me, 
Though but an armor-bearer I may be.”’ 


HINTS AND HELPS. 


By a LayMAN. 


SCHEMING politician, who cares for nothing ex- 
cept his own promotion, {s the peril of the State. No 
man talks so many fine wordsasthe demagogue. When 
you hear a man habitually exalting the constitution and 
the laws, remember he {s the man who is likeliest to fire on 
Sumter. We have in these days no end of the poor man’s 
friend. Every politician is posing as the champion of the 
r man, because every poor man has a ballot, But, mark 
t, the rule is that the men who lead in organizing 
schemes for giving every man bread with butter on both 
sides of {t are men who never did a day's work in all 
their lives, and who would rob a poor man of his last 
dime. I know such a demagogue in my town, who not 
long ago took advantage of a poor man’s poverty and 
took the bread out of his mouth on a trustee process. 
One of the leading c hampions of labor of my acquaint- 
ance, a great stickler for weekly payments and eight 
hours, is a man who doesn’t know how to work, and who 
would do better than he does if he paid his help once a 
year. 


There {is some comfort in the fact that after a while 
Haman has to take some of his own medicine. The gal- 
Jows he builds for Mordecai, the demagogue finally dec- 
orates himself. All attempts to reverse the moral jaw 
eventually end in disaster. The moment you leave the 
truth, you are in imminent peril of picking yourself up be- 
tween earth and hell. (This latter word is considerably 
out of fashion now in polite society, but the fact unto 
which it is correspondent is grim and absolute, and no 
amount of circumlocution can displace it.) Sow insincer- 
ity, treachery, dishonor, and you shall reap what there {s 
to be found in Haman’s awful leap into the dark, with a 
rope around the neck more suffocating than Haman’s. 














Some men can’t bear to see anybody successful. 
some people seem to be jealousy embodied. They are 
so selfish that they hate everybody who is above them, 
and kick everybody who is below them. They will 
forgive anything sooner than superiority ; and, incapa- 
ble of any self-denial or nobility themselves, they are 
Incapable of believing in goodness in anybody else. 
These men always lead in the work of sowing suspicion, 
rumor, and distrust. When they see a head they hit it, 
especially if it 1s ahead. They never say any good of 
anybody, for they are themselves incapable of goodness ; 
and what a man can’t be himself, he has small faith can 
exist in another. Haman as naturally hates Mordecai 
as the devil hates a saint. 





Tis said two of a trade cannot agree. Two of a trade 
cannot agree to disagree ; this is also the rule. I like 
to see two veteran candidates for the Legislature in my 
town who bi-annually bristle up to one another like two 
grizzly Thomas cats on neighboring gables. A man is 
& very gcod fellow until he wants to get your office, 
when immediately he becomes a most unprincipled 
demagogue, fighting 9 disinterested friend of the peo- 





ple. We must beware lest the sins we impute to others 
get astride our own ridge pole. ’Tis the easiest thing in 
the world for Mordecai to hate the demagogue in most 
orthodox fashion, while, all the while, he is a second 
cousin to Haman. A good habit to form is the habit of 
hating one’s own sin before he addresses himself to his 
nefghbor’s. And if you can’t get on peaceably with 
your competitor, be sure that {t isn’t because you have 
hit back and returned a blow fora word. I have heard 
people who thought the other fellow was the mean, 
contemptible competitor, when outside, dispassionate 
observers thought {it was six and half a dozen, and that 
there ought to be two traps to Haman’s gallows, It 
behooves Mordecai not to be tempted by Haman’s 
meanness into fighting the devil diabolically. 





If a man wants to know how much human nature 
there is lying around loose, let him watch others care- 
fully, and then set some spiritual Pinkerton’s detectives 
on picket duty at the back doors and trap doors and 
lattices of his own heart. I often find myself surpris- 
ingly guilty of things I didn’t suspect I ever did, because 
it hadn’t occurred to me that I could be betrayed into 
such hateful conduct as that very objectionable fellow, 
Haman. I know a man who never recognizes me on 
the street, and I have called him stuck-up, and got up 
quite a feeling in my heart against him. Yesterday a 
friend of mine said to me: ‘‘ Do you know, Smithers 
has a sort of a grudge against you? He says you have 
repeatedly passed him on the street and failed to recog- 
nize him. He thinks you are rather airy.” Do you 
know, between us, and in strictest confidence, I imme- 
diately went up to my friend Jones, who had failed to 
recognize me, and, said I, ‘‘ Jones, do you know you 
and I have the same fault ?” ‘‘ What is that?” sald he. 
‘We're both stuck-up.” Jones laughed, and I told him 
the story. Jones now lifts his hat and bends it almost 
to his boots when he meets me, and you should see how 
exceedingly sweet I am on Smithers. 





The most outrageous legislation is repealed generally 
in blood. The repeal of an unjust law is the chief 
service of progress. The most weask Congress to do fs to 
undo. English politics, since Magna Charta, have been 
the politics of repeal. Irish reform is simply reinstating 
natural in the place of vested rights. I think in less tban 
a hundred years unequal laws will be sufficiently un- 
done so that a woman may be equal to our friend and 
brother and unfortunate fellow-sinner, the African. To 
repeal a bad law you have to argue, protest, and ulti- 
mately, it may be, make tea out of catnip and capsize 
the tea chests into the dock. Iam nota believer in the 
boycott in the degree in which it is invoked on most 
trivial occasions ; but I perceive some cases in which 
sordid capital concedes fair play toa shillalah which it 
would not allow to a prayer. 





When agitation, argument, appeal, fail to reform law, 
the repeal is frequently effected by men who undertake 
to show how much better a bad law is when disobeyed. 
When men take such chances, they must take the con- 
sequences. They may be ground to powder and die as 
convicts, or they may die as heroes and convicts, or, 
like Esther in disobedience, they may win promotion 
and success. Many a reform has been achieved by men 
who died in disgrace, but were raised in glory. It gener- 
ally takes a few generations to build monuments out of 
abuse. It is significant that in our climate rubble stands 
better than porphyry. Atall events, I’d rather own John 
Brown’s gallows than Cleopatra’s needle or the anointed 
obelisk in Central Park. 





Why does a red apple taste better than another equally 
good that outside is green, but inside isn’t so green ¢ 
Answer me that, and I'll tell you one reason why Mor- 
decai had to use a pretty gown, a bright head-dress, and 
a pair of black eyes, instead of his own commonplace 
physlognomy, to win over Ahasuerus and to get to be 
the man on horseback. 


Mordecat has lots of human nature as well as Haman, 
and my idea is that Mordecai should not be too anxious 
for somebody to knock a chip off bis shoulder. Haman 
can sometimes be cilrcumventea by a flank movement. 
There is no person so good for a flank movement as the 
girl you left behind you. When you want the best 
thing in diplomacy, don’t fancy Macchlavelll is the only 
person who has genius in capturing a fort by finesse. 
Esther was a queen after a politician’s own heart. She 
was politic. Every woman is politic enough to be a 
politician, and I am glad to see most women are politic 
enough no’ to be what they might be. I would like 
to have al] the women vote with Esther, however, to 
hang Hamau vu Mordecat’s gallows, 





M. r-lecal ought to knuckle just far enough for peace, 
but uut far enough to buy peace at any price, I like 
peace, but I don’t like it in pleces. Peace at any price 
is loss of peace as well as loss of peace of mind. Yet 
some folks give the other side so many pieces of their 
mind that they have left neither mind nor celf-respect. 
’Tisn’t best \v w iguify trifies, Yet you tell me I must 
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bow and scrape, and the Old Man declines. I like my 
privileges too well to accept as a duty what cannot be 
discharged except at surrender of individuality and 
self-respect. I have no doubt most of us honor Mordecai 
for not knuckling in a matter of red-tape, as we do 
Daniel for not knuckling in a matter of conscience. 
And yet I think Daniel’s consclentic superior to 
Mordecai’s scrupulosity. Scrupulosity is tenacity in 
minor points; conscientiousness is tenacity in leading 
points. Some folks make leading points of everything, 
aod would die as soon for a wafer as they would to 
defend life or to pay 100 cents on a dollar. My idea is 
that dying for trifles, trifles with dying and confuses 
moral standards. And yet I cannot refuse the meed 
of respect to heroism, even when I see women catching 
mortal colds in loyalty to pride, and men imperiling 
their lives by wearing dickeys with a Mansard roof to 
them. But ’tis one thing to have a hero with courage, 
and quite another to have a hero with good judgment 
added to courage. The saints that are going to inherit 
the earth, I think, will have Mordecai’s courage and 
Esther’s wit. 


However that may be, as a practical problem we per- 
ceive that the circumvention of Haman depends on 
something besides backbone, and that, but for the genius 
of woman’s wit, Mordecai would have posed in histery 
more as & fanatic than as a hero; for to die on the gal- 
lows for principle is glorious in proportion as that for 
which you die is exalted 














Let the two horns of the dilemma made possible by 
Mordecai’s experience be clearly recognized. First, it is 
necessary sometimes for a man to decline to do under 
duress what otherwise it might be his duty todo. Sec- 
ond, it may happen that sometimes, on the other hand, 
one may be tempted by temper to decline to do an ob- 
vious duty. In that case, one should beware lest 
attempted dictations of infallibility, pride, or officialism 
pervert conscientiousness with irritation and supersede 
willingness by willfulness. The time wheu a man needs 
to be most on his guard is when the duty he is about 
voluntarily to perform some big-wig dares him to neg- 
lect. Pride then gets in the saddle, and in that event 
look out that conscience is not unhorsed. 








MISAPPLIED SCRIPTURE 


“ We all, with open face beholding as in a glass the glory of 
the Lord, are changed into the sameimage from glory to glory, 
even as by the spirit of the Lord.”—2 Cor. iii., 18. 

HIS is one of ube passages in which the New 
Version has given us more than a verbal change. 

Its translation reads as follows: ‘‘ But we all with un- 
veiled face, retlecting as a mirror the glory of the Lord, 
are transformed into the same image from glory te glory, 
even as from the Lord the Spirit.” It is not by retiring 
from the world, studying the New Testament, and 
meditating on the character of Jesus, that we are trans- 
formed into his image. This is the monastic method. 
But although we no longer retire into monasteries, we 
still imagine that it is only in hours of retirement that 
wecan grow in grace. That is a mistake. It is by 
going out into the world and reflecting as from a mirror 
the image of the Lord that we are transformed into his 
image—not merely by thinking about Christ, not merely 
by looking upon Christ, but by interpreting Christ in 
our disposition and conduct to others. When Peter had 
denied his Lord with oaths and cursings, and his Lord 
subsequently met him in that memorable interview by 
the sea of Galilee and asked him thrice, ‘‘ Lovest thou 
me ?” he did not tell him to retire from the world and 
meditate there upon his own sins or upon the greatness 
of thesalvation affordedtohim. No; he told him to go 
out into the world and feed the sheep and shepherd the 
lambs. When Paul’s eyes were opened, and he saw 
how his pride and his fll-educated conscience had led 
him into ways of wickedness, the Lord did not tell him 
to go away from men and reflect upon his life and upon 
the grace which had rescued him from himself. The 
Lord told him, ‘‘I will send thee to the Gentiles ;” and 
straightway, without waiting for any theological educa- 
tion, he preached Christ in the synagogues, that he is 
the Son of God. Longfellow has beautifully inter- 
preted this truth in his poetical version of “‘ The Legend 
Beautiful.” A saint was praying in his cell ; and a vision 
of the crucified Redeemer was before him, and his soul 
was filled with a holy ecstasy ; suddenly the convent 
bell rang out the hour of noon, summoning him to go 
and feed the poor at the convent gate. Hesitating, re- 
luctant to leave his Lord, yet unwilling to neglect his 
duty, with a heavy heart he departed from the blessed 
vision ; but when he returned, his duty done, expecting 
to find an empty ceil, he found the vision there await- 
ing him. And the message of the Master to him was, 
‘‘ If thou hadst neglected my poor, I must have left 
thee ; since thou servedst them, I have returned to'thee.” 
The sweetest songs of religious experience are those 
which David sung while struggling to maintain a de- 
vout life in the Cave of Adullam, or in the midst of the 
reater difficulties of the Court at Jerusalem ; and the 





divinest religious experiences which literature affords 
us are those of the Apostle Paul, whose life was one of 
ceaseless activity and of a tempest broken by few calms. 
It is not in mere deholding, it is in reflecting the glory of 
the Lord, that we are changed into the same image. 








THE HIDDEN LIFE.’ 
By W. W. McLane, D.D. 


“For ye died, and your life is hid with Christin God. When 
Christ, who is our life, shall be manifested, then shall ye also 
with him be manifested in glory.”—Col. ili., 34. 

REATIVE ability, by a law of its own nature, 
seeks to express and embody its most perfect ideas 
in such forms as will be objective to the creative mind 
itself, and intelligible to other minds. An architect 
designs and erects a temple whose massive walls, and 
fluted columns, and carved architraves, and graceful 
spires express and embody his inmost ideas of strength 
and beauty. There must be something akin to this in 
God ; for he has made the heavens to declare his glory, 
and ‘*‘ the invisible things of him since the creation of 
the world are clearly seen, being perceived through the 
things that are made, even his everlasting power and 
divinity.” 

Productive power, in the sphere of life, by a law of 
its own nature, seeks to reproduce that which is like 
itself; herb and tree, beast and bird, obey this law. 
And in the sphere of life and love, the offspring which is 
most like the parent, meeting thought with thought and 
love with love, is dearest. In the sphere of mental and 
spiritual quickening, the scholar whose mind becomes 
most responsive to the »niad of the teacher, and the dis- 
ciple whose spirit becomes most like that of the master, 
is the object of greatest satisfaction and delight. There 
must be a disposition, an impulse, a law, like this in 
God, who is Life and Love, finding expression in the 
decree, ‘‘ Let us make man in our image, after our like 
ness,” and destined to find its fruit and fruition in the 
ultimate fulfillment of that decree, 

A correct interpretation of the Scriptures will not lead 
to the conclusion that the first man, ‘“‘ of the earth, 
earthy,” innocent but peaceable, moral but needing an 
external law of command and prohibition, was the con- 
summation of the divine decree, but will lead to the con- 
clusion rather that the divine decree is to find its com- 
pletion in man ‘‘ born from above,” spiritual, unfolded 
in intelligence, configured by the law of love, confirmed 
in righteousness, answering to the thought of God with 
appreciative thought, and to the love of God with ador-. 
ing love, and to the holiness of God with a nature which 
is unto itself a law of holiness. But if the first man was 
not the completion of the divine purpose, much less is 
that completion found in fallen and sinf] men, defect- 
ive, dwarfed, and dying. God’s purpose, however, is 
not to be thwarted by siu ; for ‘‘ when the fullness of 
time came, God sent forth his Son, born of a woman, 
born under the law, that he might redeem them which 
were under the law, that we might receive the adoption 
of sons.” With the birth of Jesus there appeared upon 
earth a unique character. He was born with earthly 
conditions, and was subjected to human limitations, 
He ‘‘ increased in wisdom and stature, and in favor with 
God and man.” But Jesus perceived his rea) relation to 
divine and heavenly things. His thought penetrated 
the visible universe and rested upon God, where all true 
thought, sclentific and moral, must ultimately rest. 
Above the rising and the setting sun was God, who de- 
termined its course. Beneath the lily arrayed more 
richly than Solomon in his royal raiment was God, who 
gave it life and clothed it with beauty. 

The deepest impulses of his life came, not from appe 
tite, nor from passion, nor from satanic solicitation, but 
from the Spirit of God. He lived ‘‘ not by bread alone, 
but by the Word of God.” He did not his own will, 
but the will of the Father who sent him. All his 
thoughts, affections, daily duties, sorrows, and suffer- 
ings came naturally into harmony with God’s nature and 
law. Therefore, he first among men fulfilled all right 
eousness, fulfilled all law, and glorified the Father upon 
earth. Therefore, he was the beloved Son in whom the 
Father was well pleased. Therefore, his human nature, 
of which I have been speaking, became the counterpart 
of the divine nature, so that he declared to men the in- 
visible God whom no man had seen, and said to men, 
** He that hath seen me hath seen the Father.” There- 
fore, also, ‘‘ God highly exalted him, and gave unto him 
the name which is above every name; that in the name 
of Jesus every knee should bow, and that every tongue 
should confess that Jesus Christ is Lord, to the glory of 
God the Father.” 

1, Jesus Christ, as our text asserts, is ‘‘ our life.” He 
is the fountain and source and the only sufficient cause 
of a spiritual, holy, and perfect manhood, The mission 
of Jesus Christ is manifold, according as it is viewed in 
its relation to man’s ignorance of God, needing enlight- 
enment, or to man’s iniquity and guilt, needing atone- 
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ment, or to man’s degenerate and depraved condition, 
needing renewal. But s]l the manifold parts of his 
work—revelation, redemption, regeneration—tend to the 
one final result of making men sons of God, partaking 
of the life and bearing the likeness of Jesus Christ. The 
Son of God was born into the world, was incarnated in 
the flesh, was made the Son of man, in order that men 
might be born into the kingdom of heaven, might dwell 
in the Spirit, and the Spirit in them, and might become 
the sons of God. He in whom there is life came that 
men ‘‘may have life and may have it abundantly.” 
He is the ‘‘ last Adam ;” heisa “life-giving spirit ;” “‘ he 
that believeth on the Son hath eternal life ;” and ‘‘ who- 
soever believeth that Jesus is the Christ is born of God.” 
This second birth, this new life, marks the difference 
between a natural and a spiritual man ; that is, between 
a man in correspondence with nature and man, and a 
man in correspondence with the living God. It is not 
easy to define life in any form, but this we know re- 
specting {t, that each particular kind of life brings a man 
into corresponding relations with something other than 
himself. Physical life brings a man into correspondence 
with material things, and he feeds upon the fruits of 
the earth. Menta) life brings a man {nto correspondence 
with other minds, and he is impressed, stimulated, and 
strengthened by their thoughts, Spiritual life, the life 
imparted by Christ, the life generated in man by the 
Spirit, brings him into conscious, constant, and volun- 
tary correspondence with God, so that the things which 
the natural man receiveth not are revealed unto him. 
God’s thought given in promises enters his mind, and 
his thought ascends to God in prayer. God’s true and 
tender love manifested in Christ touches his heart, and 
his heart throbs with responsive love. God’s will fs re- 
vealed to him in the laws and revealed purposes of God, 
and his will accepts the divine will as the law of life. 
The spiritual man {s thus brought into new and enlarged 
telations. Asa child once born is brought out of the 
darkness of the womb into such receptive and responsive 
relations to the air and the light and the things of earth 
as are essential to the development of the faculties pos- 
sessed before birth, so man, twice born, is brought into 
such receptive and responsive relations to the truth of 
God and to the inspiration of the Spirit of God as are 
essential to the development of mind and heart, con- 
science and will, in the sphere of holiness and love. 

To the spiritual man the heavens declare God’s glory 
and the fruitful earth publishes God’s goodness. The 
laws which are written indelibly, anywhere, upon tables 
of stone or upon the tablets of the heart, are the laws of 
God, The inspirations and impulses to purity and duty, 
to self-sacrifice and service, which enable a man to sub- 
due the body, to put away sin, to overcome evil with 
good, are from God. And the aspfrations after holiness 
and heaven, after invisible and intangible things, after 
that which often brings neither profit nor honor here, 
are from the Holy One who has condescended to dwell 
in the humble heart, that the humble may be by him 
exalted. 

Students of nature whose faces are turned toward the 
past, who read the records of historic progress, who 
estimate man by his present powers, are wont to speak 
of him as the last of a long process and as the flower of 
creation. But the writers of the New Testament, 
students of divine things, whose faces were turned 
toward the future; prophets of the Lord, who looked 
along the lines of the divine purposes and who esti- 
mated men by their potential powers, always speak of 
them, if they are in Christ, as the first of a long process 
and as buds of future beauty and glory. They are 
babes in Christ, children of heaven, sons of God, heirs 
of glory. What will it profit to be the last of a proc- 
ess which is itself preparatory, and the flower of a 
creation which is itself perishable? ‘‘ For the world 
passeth away, and the lust thereof.” But it will profit 
much to be the first of a process which is permanent, 
and the heir of a glory and “‘an inheritance” which 
is “incorruptible, and undefiled, and that fadeth not 
away ;” for ‘‘he that doeth the will of God abideth 
forever.” 

2. This life which Christ imparts to men {s a hidden 
life. ‘Por your life is hid with Christ in God.” The 
kinds of life with which we are familiar can, ordinarily, 
be traced to their source. The plant can be traced to 
the seed, the bird to the egg, the child to the parent. 
But the Christian life can be traced to no such visible 
and tangible cause. That life is hidden in God, who is 
its source, and in Christ, its perfection and its source 
to us, who has withdrawn from our sight. But the life 
is none the less real because its source is invisible. And 
the fact that the life is from Christ is evident because it 
fs possessed by those who believe in Christ, and its 
essential qualities correspond to the essential qualities of 
his life when here upon earth. But this life is hidden, 
also, in them who possess it, in that it belongs to the 
innermost parts of their nature. There is this hidden 
quality in all life. The real quality of life does not 
appear in the first, but in the last, stages of growth. 
Botanists tell us that in the incipient stages of develop- 
ment the oak and the pine and palm tree cannot be 
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distinguished. But when they are grown, how great 
the difference between the broad, massive oak, the tall, 
feathery pine, and the lofty palm crowned with its 
cluster of broad leaves! Biologists tell us that in the 
first stages of growth fish and bird, beast and man, look 
absolutely alike. But when they are grown, how vast 
and marked are the differences |! 

Now, in like manner the quality of the Christian life 
is hidden. Christianity is radically a matter, not of 
speech, nor of works, but of faith, of purity, of thought, 
of aim and purpose in life. Hence the man of the 
world who is obedient to physical and social laws may 
seem to the superficial observer to be of the same qual- 
ity as the man of the heavenly kingdom, It is for this 
reason that so-called moral men who look not primarily 
upon the heart so often err in their judgment, overestt- 
mating themselves and underestimating Christians. The 
true life of Jesus was hidden from men when he was 
upon earth, and their judgment of him was erroneous. 
They estimated him by his filial relations to his parents, 
by his fraternal relations to his brethren, by his business 
and socal relations to men. To them Jesus was but the 
child of lowly parentage growing like a plant out of dry 
soil ; he was but a humble artisan, without form or come- 
liness; the kingly glory, for which they looked in 
David’s son, rested not upon him. Therefore they said: 
‘Ts not this the carpenter ? is not this the son of Mary ? 
is not this the brother of James and Joseph? are not 
his sisters here with us?” ‘‘ And they were offended in 
him.” For thirty years he had lived among them, and 
they knew him not.. They could not detect the purity 
of his thought, the obedience to the heavenly Father 
rendered in his obedience to Mary, the spirit of minis- 
try carried into his toil as a carpenter, the tender sym- 
pathy of his heart for suffering men, the breadth of his 
love finding expression in the prayer that men might 
know God and might have eternal life. But, toward 
the close of his life, a few kindred spirits knew him. 
To Peter and to Martha, to the eye of faith and to the 
heart of love, he was the Son of God. And to the di- 
vine Father, who ever looketh upon the heart, he was 
the beloved Son in whom the Father was weil pleased. 

In like manner, the life of Christ in the human heart 
is hidden now from common sight. Men weigh the 
Christian in the scales of political justice, and say that 
he is no heavier than others. They measure him by the 
yardstick of mercantile transactions, and say that he is 
only as honést as others. They take his girth by the 
tape-line of domestic affections, and say that he is no 
larger than others. But they have no scale by which to 
detect the divine quality which enters into his life, nor 
measure by which to estimate his aspirations which 
reach to God, nor line by which to take the girth of his 
expanding affections, borne out by the love of Christ 
which {s filling his breast. Men cannot see the spirit 
of obedience to God which controls Christian obedience 
to parents and to civil rulers; neither can they see the 
spirit of love to men which enters into the business of 
a genuine Christian, making that business not simply a 
means of gain to himself, but also a means of ministry 
to others. And the inner secret of the Christian life— 
the broken heart, the contrite spirit, the sorrow of soul, 
the struggle with sin, the longing destre to be delivered 
not only from presumptuous sins but also from hidden 
faults, the hungerings after righteousness—who can 
read? Here are tears visible only to the divine eye, 
sighs audible only to the divine ear, prayers intelligible 
only to the divine heart. While men have slept, mount- 
ain solitudes and olive orchards have been silent wit- 
nesses of scenes which have brought heavenly angels to 
earth to minister to holy men. Man is measured, in 
God’s sight, not by what he fs, but by what he wants to 
be. Receptivity is the first mark of greatness, 

Again, greatness, in God’s sight, is measured not by 
deeds, but by desires. David did not build a temple 
unto the Lord ; but God said to him, ‘‘ Thou didst well 
in that it was in thine heart.” And the prayer of David 
which he offered nct for himself, but for the God of 
Israel, ‘‘ Let the whole earth be filled with his glory,” 
is the measure of the greatness of the man. The differ- 
ence between that prayer which ended the prayers of 
the son of Jesse, and the vow of Jacob at Bethel— 
when he said, ‘‘If the Lord will give me bread to eat 
and raiment to put on, then shall the Lord be my God” 
—which marks tho beginning of his religious life, is the 
measure of the difference of the spiritual development 
of the two men. 

Again, greatness of spiritual life is measured by high 
and holy aspirations. Paul, who counted not himself to 
have apprehended, but who forgot the things behind 
and pressed toward the goal unto the prize of the high 
calling of God in Christ Jesus, is an example of true 
spiritual greatness, Such are some of the inner qualities 
of Christian life. Jt is a life of faith, of obedience, of 
love, of soul-struggle with sin, of divine inspirations, 
of broad desires, of high and holy aspirations after like- 
ness to Christ and after the fruition of divine love and 
peace and joy. And those things which Christians do 
not now possess they see and greet from afar. — 

3. But this hidden life shall at length be manifested 





and made apparent. ‘‘ When Christ, our life, shall be 
manifested, then shall ye also with him be manifested in 
glory.” The law of all life, natural and spiritual, is 
thus stated by the Author of life; ‘‘ First the blade, then 
the ear, then the full corn in the ear.” In the sphere in 
which man lives, there is first the natural, then the 
spiritual ; first the nature and image of the earthy, then 
the nature and image of the heavenly. Such is the law 
of vital development in the spheres of physical, mental, 
and moral life. Many a flower presents a coarse and 
unattractive surface to the eye until the hour of its blos- 
soming comes, when it opens in wondrous beauty. 
Many an artist walks among bis fellow-men unnoticed 
and uzknown. The purple of the passing night and 
the pink of the coming day, the pearly dewdrops de- 
pending from the forest leaves, the meadow flowers 
blooming at his feet, the brook shimmering {n the sun- 
light, the golden-haited child playing at the cottage 
door, all impress him with their beauty, and, by and by, 
when he produces a picture making visible his concep- 
tion of the beautiful in nature, then men perceive the 
real quality of his mind, the delicacy of his susceptt- 
bility, the keenness of his perceptions, the breadth of his 
imagination, and they give him honor. Many a musi 
clan passes among men unheeded by them. But the 
running brook murmuring over its pebbly bed, the sea 
breaking upon the cold gray shore, the storm mutter- 
ing in the distance, the voices of birds, and the voices of 
men singing songs full of sentiment and passion, all 
sing to a listening soul; and, by and by, when his soul 
sings some song full of the voices of nature and full of 
the passions of the human heart, then men recognize his 
character and honor him for his worth. 

In like manner, spiritual life, which has an eye to see 
and a heart to love moral excellence, will one day be 
manifested, not by what {t does, but by what it is seen 
to be. When June comes, roses open in luxurious 


beauty, in which the sun beholds his own colors. And- 


the morning will come when the hidden beauty of 
Christian character shall be manifested. The glory of 
the Son of God was veiled when he was upon earth. 
To them who had spiritual sight, however, he was full 
of grace and truth. On the Mount of Transfiguration 
his face shone with a radiant light; in the garden the 
mob fell prostrate before his sublime majesty ; after his 
resurrection his presence filled the disciples with holy 
awe; and when John, on the Isle of Patmos, beheld 
him, his face shone as the sun. The outer form of 
Christ corresponded, at length, with his inner greatness 
and glory. And we have the assurance that when he 
sha]] be manifested again to men, we who believe shall 
be like him. This is the blessed hope which we have 
in Christ, that his life in us will renew the mind, purify 
the heart, and ‘‘ fashion anew the body of our humilfa- 
tion, that it may be conformed to the body of his glory.” 
When he shall present the church unto himself without 
spot and without blemish, we shall be sinless and fault- 
less. Truth shall sit regnant upon the immortal brow, 
love shall shine in the eye, and purity shall appear in 
every feature of the incorruptible form. When the 
sorrows and the tears of earth pass away, and the rain 
bow tints which John saw about the throne of God 
appear; when the cities which men build sink into 
nothingness, and the city of God becomes visible ; when 
the mortal and corruptible things of earth and time 
vanish, and Christ, the Giver of life and the Creator of 
incorruptible things, is manifested, then shall we be 
manifested with him in glory. That glory unlike 
much earthly glory, which is external and fictitious, is 
the glory of a godlike character, pure, true, righteous, 
loving, peaceful, joyous, strong, and immortal. Unlike 
earthly glory, also, it is permanent and unfading. The 
glories of earth and time are transient and evanescent. 
The glory of the rose fades ; the glory of sunset skies 
passes away; the glory of human honor vanishes ; but 
the glory which Christ gives is incorruptible, unfading, 
and immortal. 

When this consummation of the Christian life is at- 
tained, then shall the longing of the Christian’s heart be 
sutisfied. When he awakes in Christ’s likeness, then 
shall he have fullness of joy and pleasure forevermore. 

Then, also, shall the purpose of God have received 
its fulfillment ; ‘‘for whom he foreknew he also fore- 
ordained to be conformed to the image of his Son, that 
he might be the firstborn among many brethren.” 
Then, also, shall the God of redeeming love “ see of the 
travail of his soul, and shall be satisfied.” 








THE REVELATIONS OF A SOUL. 


N a recent number of the “ Critic” the following 

letter from Sydney Lanier to Mr. Paul Hamilton 

Hayne is so full of helpful, inspiring thought that we 
give it to our readers : 

‘““My pear Mr. Hayne: Your forbearance about 
that dark rhapsody of mine bankrupts me; but my 
outstanding obligations lie upon me so sweetly, and so 
unlike all other debts, that I do not desire to take the 
benefit of the Act relieving insolvents, and I refuse to be 
discharged ! I would not, of course, have written to any 
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ordinary correspondent what I write to you, for I should 
very surely have been told that I wasa lackadaisical fool, 
who needed work and physic. These wonderful hells into 
which we descend at such times—who will picture them 
to one who has not dwelt in them ? It is idle tu discuss 


colors with a blind man. As for me, however, the good 
God has seen fit to arm me very singularly against tne 
dark hosts of temptations that dwell in these 


paces. 


The longing for stimulants, which I feel in common, I 
suppose, with al] men of like nature, defeats itself in my 
particular case by awakening a certain Pride of Pain 
(how foolish this sownds /) which enables me to defy the 
whole damnable troop with a power which seems 
anomalous, in view of the fact that ordinarily I do not 


think my will is very strong, because my sympathies, 
which are strong, easily override it 


‘* Indeed, it is net a bad thing that I get plunged into 
these awful depths ; for O! my friend, they teach m« 
lessons which are beyond the reach of reason, beyond 
the utmost of thought, beyond time, beyond myself / 
Have you ever felt in those good moments when the 


formule of life sink out of memory, and the soul comes 
to look at things with a sort of Before- World simplicity 
—have you felt at such times that you had timo slves, of 
which one stood, as it were, in the continua! background 

calm, sedate as eternity ; looking with a half-amused 
smile upon the slips and errors, crimes and contortions 
and struggles of your other celf in its feverish life, as if 
this calm inner-self were confident that after all the 
struggles and fevers, the sirwggling and feverish self will 
come out pure and whole, calm and strong ? What do 
we mean when we say, ‘one is master of himsclf ?’—‘one 
is consclous of himself,’ etc.’ In these and a thousand 
similar expressions of common life are indicated some 
wonderful metaphysical facts (I hate the word psychol 

ogy !) which, when the metaphysicians come to find th 

true source of their science, will be quickly revealed. 

‘* At any rate, tLese pleasant spring-breezes are blow 
ing on my soul, as ona young green leaf; and I wav 
and sway, rise and fail in the midst of the heavens, with 
a wonderful love and happiness upbeariag me, Ah ! the 
exquisite, intense calms, which are yet full of a strange 
quickening and stir of birth! I have a boy whose eyes 
are blue as your ‘ Atthra’s.’ Every day when my work 
fs done I take him in my strong arms, and lift him up, 
and pore in hisface. The intense repose, penetrated 
somehow with a thrilling mystery of potential activity, 
which dwells in his large, open eye, teaches me new 
things. 

‘*T say to myself, Where are the strong arms in which 
I, too, might lay me and repose, and yet be full of the 
fire of life? And always through the twilight come 
answers from the other world, ‘ Master! Muster! there 
is one—Chri-t—in his arms we rest !’ 

**Truly your friend, Sypnry Lanier.” 








OBEYING ORDERS.’ 
i iar English farmer was one day at work in the fields 
when he saw a party of huntsmen riding about his 
farm. He had one field which he was especially anxious 
they should not ride over, as the horses’ hoofs would 
greatly injurethe crop. So he sent one of his boys, and 
told him to shut the gr te, and keep watch there, and on 
no account to let any one go through it. 

The boy went, and had scarcely taken his post there 
before the huntsmen came up, and ordered him to open 
the gate. He declined to do so, telling them waat his 
orders were, and that he meant to obey them. They 
threatened him, but he did not mind their threats. They 
offered him money, but he refused to receive it. At 
last one of them came up;to him, and said in command 
ing tones : 

‘*My boy, you do not know me, but I am the Duke 
of Wellington. I am not accustomed to be disobeyed ; 
and now, I command you to open the gate, that I and 
my friends may pass through.” 

The boy lifted his cap, and stood uncovered before the 
man whom all England delighted to honor, and then an- 
swered, firmly : 

‘*T am sure that the Duke of Wellington would not 
wish me to disobey orders. I must keep this gate sLut; 
no one can pass through it but by my master’s express 
permission.” 

The brave old warrior was greatly pleased with this. 
Then he took off his own hat, and said: ‘‘ I honor th 
man or the boy who can neither be bribed nor frightened 
into disobeying orders. With an army of such soldiers 
I could conquer, not the French only, but the world.” 
Then, handing the boy a sovereign, he put spurs to his 
horse and galloped away. 

The boy went back to his work, shouting out, as he 
did so, ‘“‘ Hurrah! hurrah! I’ve done what Napoleon 
couldn’t do—I’ve kept out the Duke of Wellington.” 

The boy was following theexample of Noah, and was 
learning, like him, to be a thorough worker. 

But, in the fourth place, Noah was a mode! worker 
because he was a courageous worker. 





1 From “ Bible Models,” by Richard Newton, D.D. (Barrie 
Philadelphia.) 
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JOHN B. GOUGH. 
FUNERAL AND MEMORIAL SERVICES. 


IMPLICITY, sincerity, and the absence of all 
ostentation were the characteristics of the services 
held over the remains of the late temperance orator at 
“ Hillside,” his beautiful home in Boylston, on Wed- 
nesday of last week. A few friends and fellow-workers 
from a distance were present, and a few reprerentatives 
of temperance organizations, but the attendance was 
mainly of friends, relatives, and neighbors from the 
vicinity. The addresses were by the Rev. Israel Ains- 
worth, of the Boylston Congregational Church, the Rev. 
D. O. Mears, of Piedmont Church, the Rev. W. M. Taylor, 
D.D., of the Broadway Tabernacle, New York, and the 
Rev. George H. Gould, D.D. Dr. Taylor said, in 
substance : 

“Don’t make it a sad occasion.”” These were the words 
of the honored and beloved wife of a St. Louis clergyman, as 
the officers of the church went forth from her sick-chamber 
to attend the burial of her husband. The words of Scripture, 
“ Sorrowing yet rejoicing,”’ fully express the feelings of those 
who mourn. He said that in the death of Mr. Gough he had 
lost a friend who had for years been to him as a brother. 
Believing, as he did, that the dead rise again, he could re- 
joice. Itis nearly thirty-two years ago since he first heard 
Mr. Gough speak in the town of Paisley, Scotland. His 
mother was sick at the time, but he felt that he must hear 
Mr. Gough speak, and he could say that it was the firet 
time that he had felt the singular tingling effect of the 
highest form of eloquence. When Mr. Gough made his 
second visit to England, Dr. Taylor said, he was present 
when he made his three hours’ speech in self-vindica- 
tion, and had the honor of seconding the resolution ex- 
pressing confidence in him. Mr. Gough’s eloquence at 
that time swept the land like a tornado without de- 
struction. He raised the temperance cause toa Christian 
level, and gathered around him the clergy. He was the 
first apostle of Christian temperance, and his first two 
visits to England did more than all else for the cause. His 
eloquence defied analysis, as did his addreeses the mastery 
of reporters. He had exquisite humor, deep pathos, 
remarkable power, and a fund of illustrations that made 
them unanswerable arguments in his cause. To him must 
be accorded genius ; and he laid all at the feet of Jesns. 
When Mr. (iough went to England the hird time the 
speaker followed him over on a visit and met him in Lon- 
don. They wentto Hoxton Hal), whre Willla Noble was 
holding temperance meetings. Mr. Gough, in response to 
an urgent request, made a short address, and after the 
meeting forty or fifty persons came forward and blessed htm 
for having twenty years before saved them from intemper- 
ance. Of all the prominent men who have died in recent 
years, there is not one whose death will be felt as a persona) 
loss so much as that of Mr. Gough. The two or three 
warriors who have died were comparatively unknown to 
the masses. Mr. Gough had addressed so many hundreds 
of thousands, and been the means of raising so many from 
want and misery, that he was not only widely known, but 
he will be mourned as a beloved benefactor. The great 
preachers and reformers of the day will feel that they have 
lost a brother. Spurgeon and Parker, and a host of other 
reformers, feel with us in this sad dispensation. When he 
last met Mr. and Mrs. Spurgeon in London, their last words 
to him were to be remembered to Mr. and Mrs. Gough. In 
the name of old friends and close acquaintances he cor- 
sidered it a great privilege to be present and to place on the 
casket of the departed a bit of Scotch heather. 


At the conclusion of the services the casket was taken 
to Worcester and placed in the Rural Cemetery tomb. 
The final interment will be at Hope Cemetery. 

Among those from a distance who were present as & 
last tribute of respect were ex Governor Clafiia, the 
Hon. A. C. Barstow, Mr. A. D. Worthington, Mr. L. B. 
Schwartz, Mr. John G. North, of New Haven, William 
Noble, of England, Mr. Anthony Comstock and the Rev. 
Lyman Abbott, of New York. 

Of the memorial services on Sunday in Mechanics’ 
Ha)), Worcester, and in Dr. Mears’s church, our special 
correspondent writes as follows : 

Worcester people have always felt a warm interest in 
Mr. Gough. Here he came in 1842, when he was at his 
deepest degradation ; here he signed the pledge in Octo- 
ber of that year; here he began his reformed life, and 
here he has had his home in all the years since. It was 
very fitting, therefore, that Worcester people of all 
classes and creeds should unite in a memorial service, 
This service was held last Sunday afternoon in Mechan- 
ics’ Hall, the largest auditorium in the city. Long be- 
fore the hour appointed the vast edifice was filled to 
overflowing. The speakers were all local, and the 
meeting was, as it was designed to be, a broad expres- 
sion of the sentiments of the community in regard to 
Mr. Gough. The Rev. Dr. Mears, pastor of the Pied- 
mont Church, which Mr. Gough frequently attended, 
presided at the meeting. In a few fitting words he 
spoke of his fine Christian character, and then read a 
communication from Professor E. A Parks, who for 
many years has been an intimate friend of Mr. Gough. 
It was a magnificent analysis of his character and men- 
tal qualities. He spoke of Mr. Gough’s versatility, at 
once a humorist and a born orator. He might have 
excelled elther as an act-c ur a= » paacher, In the 
truest sense Of the wurd be Was a gtulus, He Ware uvig 
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than a facetious story-teller ; he was an inspiration, a 
teacher of righteousness. 

The speakers were eight in number, and were limited 
to ten minutes. Among the speakers were Protestant 
pastors and Catholic priests ; a j udge on the bench and 
a college professor; representatives of the Reform 
Clubs and of the Young Men’s Christian Association. 
The Secretary of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion spoke of Mr. Gough’s de p interest in young men 
and his influence for good over them. One of the 
speakers, a reformed man, became acquainted with Mr. 
Gough the first week he came to Worcesier ; knew him 
during his months of degradation here before he re- 
formed, and was present on that eventful night when 
Gough affixed. with a trembling hand, his signature to 
the pledge. Judge Aldrich thought that M~. Gough, 
take him all in all, was the most remarkable man of the 
centu"y ; he believed that he was a better teacher of 
practical morals than any college president. The 
Catholic clergy paid eloquent tributes to Mr. Gough’s 
manhood and heroism ; he had been a leader whom any 
man might be proud to follow. Still others emphasized 
the simple grandeur of his character ; his fidelity to his 
convictions when to believe in total abstinence was to be 
regarded as a fanatic ; his sublime Christian faith ; his 
undying love for his fellow-man. At the close of the 
meeting the Rev. Dr. Mears read letters from Senator 
Hoar and Congressman W. W. Rice expressive of ther 
great appreciution of tho illustrious dead. 

In the evening another memorial service was held in 
Piedmont Church, at which there was a very large con- 
gregation present. Mr. Gough’s vacant pew was heavily 
dra:ed, as was also a Jarge portrait placed on the plat- 
form. This church, by the way, took the initiative in 
getting up the memorial service held in Mechanics’ Hall, 
but it seemed fitting that there should also be a memo- 
rial service of the church, as it was to this parish that 
Mr. Gough belonged. The sermon by Dr. Mears was a 
splendid eulogy on his character and the lesson that it 
taught. 8. W. W. 








Home Missions —The Rev. Dr. W. C. Roberts, of 
the Presbyterian Home Mission Board, preached in Dr. 
Crosby’s church last Sunday. He gave an account of 
mission work in the West, and summed up as fol- 
lows: “‘The United States, which we are to take for 
the Lord Jesus, is 311 times as large as the kingdom over 
which David an‘ Solomon ruled. It is the only nation 
born Christian, and for this reason great things are ex- 
pected of it by the nations of the earth. That it is 
a rich country I need not tell the merchants of New 
York. We are told that in twenty-five years there 
will be 100,000,000 people in this country, and I think it 
possible. What will be the character of the population 
then? Are we able to Christianize this incoming tide ? 
I reply that we are, in spite of the dangers that threaten 
us: Romanism in the East and Southwest ; ignorance 
in the Scuth; the ‘isms’ in the Middle States, not to 
speak of Mormonism and the Indians in the West. The 
Board that I represent has 1,435 ministers, scattered all 
over the land, who started 195 churches last year and 
received into church fellowship 16 000 persons, 9 000 on 
profession of faith. They also started 380 Sunday 
schools, nearly all of which will become churchts in a 
short time. Besides that, we have 175 teachers who, 
while they teach the children to read and write and 
cipher, also teach them to read their title clear to man 
sions in the skies, and to see to it that their names are 
written in the Lamb’s Book of Life, and also to solve the 
great problem, ‘ What shall it profit a man if he gain 
the whole world and lose hisown soul?’ The Board had 
a debt of $139,000 last May, which has been reduced 
$28,000. In the meantime the work has not stopped, 
but because of this debt no advances could be made. 
We are obliged to refuse many pressing appeals for 
ministers and teachers because we lack the money to 
send them.” 





MOUNT HOLYOKE SEMINARY. 


LUMNZ of Mount Holyoke Seminary, number- 
ing about three hundred in New York ard 
vicinity, met February 22d in the lecture-room of the 
Central Presbyterian Church in West Fifty seventh 
Street, and formed an Alumne Association. A consti. 
tution was adopted, and the following officers elected : 
President, Miss Mary A. Brigham; Vice Presidents, 
Mrs. J. D. Wileon, Mrs. Henry C. Houghton, Miss 
Ellen C. Parsons, of thi: city; Mrs. T. New, Mrs, 
Peter Goddard, and Miss Anna Cantrell, of Brooklyn; 
Recording Secretary, Miss Jennie Lemassena, of 
Newark, N. J.; Corresponding Secretary, Miss Mary 
Titcomb, of Brooklyn; Treasurer, Mrs. 8. D. Mack, 
of Harlem. 

Miss C. Morrill read a paper giving reasons for form- 
ing an association. Miss C. Blanchard, the Principal 
of the Seminary, brought greetings, and spoke of its 
present flourishing condition. Mrs. C. A. Seelye read 
Jetters from earlier principals. The Boston and Pohila- 











child brought pleasant messages from New Haven, the 
oldest of the associations. Mrs. Gulliver, a former 
principal, proposed the rafsing of the Mary Lyon Fund 
for endowing the chatr of the principal before the semi- 
centennial in 1887, in which she was ably seconded by 
Miss Anna Cantrell. The subject aroused much en- 
thusfasm, as meriting the hearty co-operation of all 
friends of the Seminary. 

The Rev. Dr. Taylor, of the Broadway Tabernacle, 
who {fs one of the Trustees of Mount Holyoke Seminary, 
in addressing the Association, spoke of the necessity of 
an endowment fund, and urged that while seeking large 
contributions smaller ones should not be neglected, and 
said that the good work which the institution is doing 
is not half well enough known. 

The Rev. Dr. Wilson, pastor of the church, testified 
that in many years’ acquaintance with the graduates of 
Mount Holyoke, he had noted two prom{nent character- 
istics—Christian culture and common sense. He be- 
lleved an institution whose influence for good Is so far- 
reaching should receive an endowment of $100,000 to 
sustain it in its widening work. 

The Association separated with an earnest purpose to 
carry forward the work. 








CHURCH GLEANINGS. 
[ The Editors will be glad to receive items of news for these columns, | 
NEW ENGLAND, 


—The fourth annual conference of the College Young 
Men’s Christian Associations of New England opened last 
Friday at Brown University, Providence, R. I. Delegates 
were present from Harvard, Yale, Amherst, Bates University 
of Vermont, Williams, Bowdoin, Dartmouth, Colby, Maine 
State, Wesleyan, Mount Vernon, Worcester Academy, Wil- 
liston Seminary, Phillips, Andover, and Exeter, and others. 

—Last Friday morning the steeple of the First Congrega- 
tional Church of Westfield, Mass., was broken by the wind. 
Its fall seriously damaged the building. 

—Arrangements are being made by the congregation of the 
Lower Mills Baptist Church of Dorchester, Mass., to erect 
a new church building on Richmond Street. 

—By the provisions of the will of the late Harriet Amelia 
Wilder, of Lowell, Mass., after the payment of certain leg- 
acies, the remainder of her property is to be sold and the 
proceeds distributed. one-third to the trustees of the minis- 
try at large in Lowell, the income to be expended annually 
for the poor of that city ; one-third to the American Unita- 
Tian Association of Boston; and the remaining third to 
Meadville Theological Scheol of Meadvil'e, Pa. 

—Last week the second quarterly conference of the Mid- 
diesex South Congregational Sunday Schools was held at 
Natick, Mass. About 500 delegates were present, represent- 
ing 4,200 scholars. 

—On February 19 the First Presbyterian Church of New 
Haven, Conn., was organized by a committee appoin‘ed by 
the Westchester Presbytery; the committee consisted of 
the Rev. Dr. Hodge, of Hartford; Vail, of Stamford; and 
Davenport. of Bridgeport. About 100 people were present. 
It is expected that at the first communion of the church, to 
be held in April, the memberehip of the church will be 
brought np to fifty. Thechurch will probably extend a call 
to the Rev. J. H Rogers, an‘ he will be installed at the 
earliest opportunity. Sufficient funds have been paid or 
pledged to the church to pay its expenses for nearly nine 
months. The Rev Dr. Prenner, of Sing Sing, N. Y., has 
presented the church with a communion set and a pulpit 
Bib'e. The outlook for the church is most encouraging. 

—In 1878 the Wesley Chapel and the West Chapel Street 
Chapel of New Haven, Conn., united as one church under 
the ministry of the Rev. A. C. Eggleston. The chapels 
were sold for $11,000, and asa result of this sale an edifice 
that, with lot, church, organ, and furnishing, cost 
$71.202 was erected and dedicated. An indebtedness of 
$20,000 remained. Two years ago the membership of the 
church was 270, and now the membership is 825; every pew 
in the church is rented. The church also owns a parsonage, 
that with furnishings is valued at $12,000. 

—The Boardman Memorial Chapel of the South Park 
Methodist Episcopal Church of Hartford, Conn., was dedi- 
cated February 23. Mr. William Boardman made the 
presentation as follows: ‘‘ Brother Stiles, Chairman of the 
Trustees of the South Park Methodist Episcopal Church, I 
herewith present this edifice, free of debt, to you and your 
successors in office, for the use of the Sunday-school and 
for the social meetings of the church.” 


MIDDLE STATES. 


—At the weekly prayer-meeting of the Presbyterian Memo- 
rial Church on Wednesday evening, February 24, the Rev. 
Charles 8. Robinson, the pastor, read a paper notifying his 
people that he was about to ask a dissolution of the pastoral 
relation, not on account of ill health, or age, or for any dils- 
satisfaction on his own part, or, so far as he knew, on the 
part of the people, but simply that he might accept another 
employment. It is rnmored that he is considering the mat- 
ter of accepting the presidency of a college ; with what 
truth, however, we do not know. It has long been the 
desire of many of his friends, both in his congregation and 
in the ministry, that he shonld devote some years to literary 
labor. It is thought that he has the ability to prepare 4 
work on Homiletics which would be of the highest. service. 
Dr. Robinson’s pastorate of the Presbyterian Memorial 
Church, the Jargeet Presbyterian church in New York, with 
one exception, dates frem 1870. The cburch is entirely free 
from debt, and in a most prosperous condition, and offers 
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become his successor. All this, of course, provided the 
people shall consent to grant Dr. Robinson’s request, and 
release him from the onerous duties of so large a congrega- 
tion. 

—The Society for Improving Workingmen’s Homes of 
New York has accomplished a most excellent year’s work. 
Lodging-houses for men have been opened, and the Society 
will act as agents for owners of teneinents, and endeavor 
to improve the condition of the tenants. 

—The ladies of the Relief Society of Harlem have con- 
tinued the good work which they began several years ago. 
Every application for aid is thoroughly investigated, and 
when the applicant is found worthy supplies are given and 
the families or individuals helped during their perlod of 
emergency. 

—Bishop Potter visited Randali’s Island last Sunday, 
accompanied by several people. The Bishop made an address 
to the boys and girls that was listened to with breathless 
attention. 

—The special evangelistic services commenced last Fall in 
the Presbyterian churches of New York have, in many in- 
stances, been continued beyond the month appointed by the 
committee, and in Dr. Crafst’s church (Elghty-sixth Street) 
they will be held every evening through March. The group 
of churches in which they are to be held during March are : 
The Church of the Covenant (Dr. M R. Vincent’s), in the 
West Twenty-third Street (Dr. Erskine N. White’s), the West 
Presbyterian (Dr. J. R. Paxton’s); also in Hope Chapel, 
Union First, the Phillips Memorial (Dr. 8. B. Alexander’s), 
the New York (the Rev. W. W. Page’s), and in the Madison 
Square German Chapel. 

—The New York Sabbath Committee have offered prizes 
for essays as follows : $100 each for essays on ‘‘ Sunday and 
the Workingman,”’ “ Sunday Trading,” ‘* Sunday Railroad 
and Steamboat Work ;’’ the essays must be written by a 
workingman or woman, and not exceed 10,000 words in 
length ; $50 each on the ‘Sunday Liquor Traffic” and 
“Sunday Amusements,’’ these essays not to exceed 6,000 
words, and must be written by a working man or woman, 
liquor dealer, or the employee of some place of amusement. 
Other information will be given by addressing the Commit- 
tee, 31 Bible House, New York. 

—Plans are being matured looking to the formation of a 
national song service committee, composed ef members of 
various denominations, and from all secti ns of the coun- 
try. The purpose is to put in circular, tract, and pamphlet 
form Song Service Hymns, as well as to give all information 
as to the best methods of conducting these services in 
parks, public halls, and other places not devoted to relig- 
fous work. 

+The committee on Sunday-school work appointed by 
the last National Council of Congregational Churches] has 
prepared pamphlets that will be found of great value to 
Sunday-school workers. The one on suggestions for {m- 
proving our Sunday-schools is very valuable; the best 
Sunday-school rooms have been visited, and the best Sun- 
day-school workers have been interested in the preparation 
of the pamphlet. All of the series will be found valuable. 

—The synagogue of the congregation Ahawath Chesed 
was damaged by fire to the extent of $5,000 last Sunday. 

—St. Luke’s Chapel, on Pacific Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
was destroyed by fire last Sunday. The chapel was bought 
by St. Luke’s parish, about two years ago, from the Bedford 
Avenue Congregational Church Society. It was altered and 
improved at considerable expense, and was successful from 
the day of its opening by the parish. It was located ina 
part of the city that is growing rapidly, and the outlook 
toward an independent parish was very hopeful. The build- 
ing and contents was valued at $15,000, and was only insured 
for $9,000. There is no question but the chapel will at once 
be rebuilt. 

—The congregation of Emanuel Baptist Church of Lafay- 
ette Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y., have for some little time 
been worshiping in their beautiful new chapel at Lafay- 
ette Avenue and St. James Place. On February 22, after 
preliminary exercises in the chapel, the corn@r-stone of the 
main edifice was laid by Mr. Charles Pratt. The church 
will be in the French Gothic style, and when completed 
will be one of the most perfect churches in the city. 

—There are about 2,500 Italians in the Sixth Ward of 
Brooklyn. In 1882 the Rev. Mr. Pach organized a mission 
under the auspices of the Episcopal chureh at the corner 
of Vanderbilt Avenue and President Street. After staying 
there for some time he removed to Union Street and Ham- 
ilton Avenue, where he at present {s located in the store of 
a plain wooden building. At the services the ritual of the 
Episcopal Church is used. The congregation, which num- 
bers about one hundred, is very devout, and much inter- 
ested in the work, joining in the responses most heartily, 
and singing with vigor. The men are nearly all laborers 
and ‘longshoremen. As each pereon enters, he is pre- 
sented with a book which contains the services of the day 
and a few se'ected bymns printed inthe Italian language. 
The Sunday schools are conducted in the English language, 
except a small class under the charge of the missionary. 
Adjoining the mission isa room used asa guild or club; 
all having entrance must be connected with the Eplecopal 
Church. This work has the cordial approval of Bishop 
Littlejobn, and is supported partly by the boards of mis- 
sions and partly by the dioceses. What is wanted is a 
chapel, ana it is to be hoped that the hearts of some of the 
wealthy people will be moved toward donating funds 
toward the erection of a suitable byiiding. 

—The Sheltering Arms Nursery of Brooklyn, whose 
felicitous name expresses the good work done by the charity, 
held its sixteenth anniversary exercises in Holy Trinity 
Church, at Clinton and Montague Streets, last evening. 
The annual report of Mrs. John A. Nicols, President of the 
Board of Managers, was read by the Rev. Dr. W. A. Snively, 

of Grace Church. It showed that in the past year there 
had been 408 applications, 150 admissions, and 128 removals, 
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In the year 203 children were cared for, and the present num- 
ber was seventy-four. A large number of applications had 
been reluctantly declined. An extract from the report is as 
follows : ‘‘ If there is brought to usan infant with whom only 
a germ of life remains, we believe that germ worth preserv- 
ing, no matter what the circumstances of birth. Shall we 
steel our hearts against it, and fold our hands because 
a morbid sentiment has been expressed that in this 
humane work there is danger of giving encouragement to 
vice and degradation? Weanswer, most unhesitatingly, 
No! We would extend our work, and admit, with- 
out distinction, every suffering, neglected waif that 
has breath, and nourish and train and guide it to use- 
fulness.’?’ An address was made by the Rev. Dr. W. R. 
Huntington, of Grace Church, this city, who spoke of the 
quality of mercy. The report of the treasurer showed re- 
ceipts of $8,742.20, and disbursements of $7,260.54. The 
institution has a bank balance of $3,010.53 for the year end- 
ing January 30. 

—There is a revival in the Presbyterian church at Glen 
Cove, Long Island. 

—A Workingmen’s Club has been organized in the parish 
of St. James’s Church of Brooklyn, at 234 Steuben Street. A 
house has been fitted up for the members, now numbering 
140, There is a library containing 300 bound volumes ; rooms 
are set apart for social purposes, and there are classes in 
arithmetic and singing. Lectures and addresses are on the 
programme for the coming season. 

—As spring approaches, efforts are again being made 
toward completing the Methodist Hospital in Brooklyn. 

—The revival meetings are sti}] going on in the Snmmer- 
field Methodist Episcopal Church of Brooklyn. There is a 
business men’s meeting every morning at eight o’clock, a.m. 

—The Young People’s Association of St. John’s Metbod- 
ist Epiecopal Church of Brooklyn have organized a series 
of talks which they call ‘ Health and other Talks.”’ 

—A new Methodist Episcopal church was dedicated at 
Canton, N. J., February 23. 

—8t. Ann’s Protestant Episcopal Church of Philadelphia 
has changed its name to Mt. Olivet. 

—A new Methodist church has been erected at Pine Val- 
ley, N. J. 

—Revival services will begin in the First Baptist Church 
of Rochester, N. Y., on March 3. The pastor, the Rev. Mr. 
Baldwin, will be assisted by the Rey. 8. Hartwell Pratt. 

—A scheme has been formulated for the establishment of 
a Board of Reference, under the direction and control of 
the Council of the Baptist Union, its object being to advise 
churches in the settlement of pastors, and pastors seeking 
introductions to churches. It is proposed that the Board 
shall consist of—first, the secretaries of such associations 
as may be included jn the district ; second, elected members, 
one by each association; and, third, two members resident 
in the district, elected by the Council. 

—The communion plate of the Church of the Incarnation 
of Brooklyn has been stolen. 

—An effort is being made to organize a Baptist Church 
Extension and City Mission Society in the city of Brook- 
lyn. 

—A hospital and dispensary for the treatment of mental 
and nervous diseases, now established at Debevoise Place, 
Brooklyn, is one of the institutions which should have the 
interest and support of the public. It is for those who are 
suffering from nervous and mental diseases, and whorequire 
scientific treatment and care. At present the house has 
accommodations for sixteen. The managers and the 
Medical Board invite inspection. 

—During the past week a ‘“‘ Faith Cure” convention has 
been held in the Carroll Park Methodist Episcopal Church 
of Brooklyn. The convention has been well attended, and 
a@ number of persons have claimed that they have been 
cured of diseases of years’ standing while attending the 
convention. The services were held three times each day, 
and attended by hundreds of people. 

—Recently the Rev. Mr. Hume, the pastor of the Presby- 
terian church in Babylon, L.1., N. Y., undertook to raise 
$3,000 with which to clear the church of debt. Up to yester- 
day Mr. Hume had provided for $2,300 of the debt, and the 
remaining $700 he expects to raise during the ensuing 
month. 

—The new Methodist Episcopal Church at Flatbush, L.I., 
N. Y., was opened February 28 with appropriate services. 
The chapel, which has been used as a church, was erected in 
1870, The entire property is valued at $28,000; the debt is 
about $5,000, and $2,000 was contributed to the church funds 
at the opening. 

—The widows in the Presbyterian church of Southold, 
Long Island, N. Y., recently made a thank-offering of $28 
to stow their appreciation for the blessings of civilization 
and Christianity which they enjoy in comparison with the 
women in countries where the Gospel is not preached. 

—The Missionary Society of the Congregational church 
of Riverhead, L. I., has sent an organ to the migsion chapel 
at Foo-chow, China. ° 

—Westminster Presbyterian Church of Yonkers, N. Y., 
was destroyed by fire February 28. The loss is about $20,000, 
fully insured. The cause of the fire is not known. 

—The interior of the First Reformed Church of Hacken- 
sack, N. J., has recently undergone elaborate redecoration. 
Not only have the side walls, the ceiling, and the pulpit 
alcove been repainted, and the woodwork stained, refin- 
ished, and picked out in gold, but the windows have re- 
ceived rich end brilliant stained glass. The scheme of the 
decoration is one of light green tones, with rich borders 
and symbols in complementary colors and brilliant parts of 
gold. One of the windows nearest the platform is a memo- 
rial gift, we believe, having for its subject Christ in the 
Temple at the feet of the Doctors. The result obtained 
has been noticeably artistic and harmonious, the glass 
agreeing in the key of its coloring with the walls and 
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—The East Pennsylvania Evangelical ministers have, in 
their Conference held during the past week at Reading, Pa., 
passed resolutions in favor of prohibition, but detaching it 
from any political organization. 


THE WEST. 


—The Methodist Episcopal church of Wooster, Ohio, 
was destroyed by fire last Sunday. 

—Hnumboldt Park Baptist Church of Chicago, I!l., has 
been organized one year. The church has been successful, 
all the services are well attended, and new members are 
being admitted all the time. 

—The churches of Memphis, Mich., united in revival 
work, which, after a good beginning, was brought to a 
powerful head by brief help from Evangelist John D. Pot- 
ter. There were more than 100 conversions. Of these 
twenty have alreacy on confession joined the Congrega- 
ional church to charge of C. S. Shattuck. 

—The corner stone of St. Paul’s Reformed Episcopal 
Church of Chicago, [il was laid by Bishop Fallows Febru- 
ary 19. 

—A petition was received by the Chicago Presbytery at 
its last meeting asking for the organ‘zation of anew Presby- 
terian church in the Thirteenth Ward. The Presbytery 
granted a certificate of standing to the Rev. Thomas E. 
Green, who was about to enter the ministry of the Protest- 
ant Episcopal Church. 

—The Methodist Episcopal church of Springfield, IIl., 
celebrated on February 22 a jubilee day in commemoration 
of the conversion of one thousand persons during therevival 
of the past six weeks. The jubilee began at six o’clock in 
the morning and continued until midnight. 

—At Pinckney, Mich., union revival services have been 
held by the pastors of the Methodist and Congregational 
churches. 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 





—William Elliot Griffis, of the Reformed Dutch Church of 
Schenectady, N. Y., has received a call to the Shawmut Avenue 
Church of Boston, Mass. 

—W. J. Chalmers, pastor of the church at Riverhead, L. I., 
N.Y., has received a call to Patchogue, L. I., N. Y 

—D.0O. Clark, of Manchester, Mass., has received a call to the 
church at Warren, R. I. 

—Samuel Walcott, a prominent retired clergyman. died at 
Longmeadow, Mass., last week, aged seventy-three years. 

—Edwin P. Hooker, of Charleston, S. C., has accepted a call 
to Highland, Cal. 

—Francis J. Fairbanks, pastor of the church at Seymour, 
Conn., bas resigned ; he has :eceived a call to Amherst, Mass. 

—William E. Park, pastor of the church at Gloversville, N. Y.. 
is talked of in connection with the Presidency of Union College. 

—Albert G. Beebe, pastor of the church at Middlefield, Mass., 
has resigued. 

EPISCOPAL. 


—F. R. Millspaugh, Jate of Trinity Cathedral parish, at Omaha, 
Neb., was instituted rector of St. Paul's Episcopal Church, Min- 
neapolis, Mion., February 24. 

—Jobn P. Williams, rector of Holy Trinity Church of Westpert, 
Conn., has resigned. 

—George C. Betts, rector of Tsinity Church of St. Louls, Mo., 
has resigned. 

—Addison P. Foster, pastor of the Tabernacle Church of 
Jersey City, N. J., has accepted a call to Roxbury, Mass. 

—Thomas G. Carver, rector of Christ Church of Harrtson, 
N. J., died February 28, aged sixty-five years. Dr. Carver's 
resignation had been read to the congregation at the morning 
service,{ but before the close of the service his death was an- 
nounced. 

BAPTIST. 


—C. C. Tilley, of the Dover and Foxcroft Church, recently re- 
signed to accept a call to the Bates Street Church of Lewiston, 
Me. 

—George E. Lowden, of Mechanic Falls, Me., died on Wednes- 
day of last week, at;the age of thirty-one. 

—E, 8. Fish, pastor of the church at Lisbon Falls, Me., died 
last week, aged sixty-five. 

~E. E. Cummings, a retired clergyman, died at Concord, 
N. H., February 22, aged eighty-five years. 

—R. J. Adams, of Holyoke, Mass, has received a call to the 
Stonghton Street Church of Boston, Mass. 

—H. C. Hall, of Sharon, Pa., has accepted a call to Olean, 
nm. ¥. 

—B. F. Williams, of Fort Edward, N. Y., has accepted a call 
to Oxford, N. Y. 

PRESBYTERIAN, 


—Leonard W. Bacon has refused to serve the Woodlands 
Chureh as stated supply. 

—John Abeel Baldwin, a retired clergyman, died at his home 
in Brooklyn, N. Y., last week, aged seventy-six years. 

—David G. Wylie was ordained pastor of the Knox Church, 
Seventy-second Street, near Lexington Avenue, New York, last 
week. 

—Mr ‘Harsha, of Princeton Theological Seminary, has recelyed 
& call to the church at Roslyn, L. I, N. Y. 

—H. A. McKubbin, of Jenkintown, N. J., has accepted ’a call 
tothe church at Coatsville, Pa, 


OTHER CHURCHES. 


—L. J. Livermore, pastor of the Unitarian church at Danvers, 
Mass., has resigned. 

—Howard Smith has resigned the rectorship of the Reformed 
Episcopal Church of the Atonement, Brooklyn, N. Y.; he will 
be succeeded by his assistant, C. W. King. 

—Jobn 8. Barndollar, a retired Methodist Episcopal minister, 
died last Sunday at his home in Brooklyn. N. Y. 

—Thomas Roth, of Ut'ca, N. Y., has received a call to St. 
Matthew's ‘ utheran Church of Brooklyn, N.Y. 

—V. A. Cooper, of the Fint Church of Lynn, Mass., has been 
elected Superiuiendent of the Baldwin Place Home of Boston. 

—William H. Savuge, pastor of the Unitarian church of Leo- 
minster, Mass., has tendered his resignation, to take effect, 
March 1, 
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Rooks AND Qutuors. 


THE LATEST PHASE OF MR. BEECHER’S 
PREACHING.’ 


From a printed slip accompanying this volume we 
quote the following description of it—merely premising 
that it is the publisher’s, not the author’s, description: 

“In this second series—which, however, were most of 
them delivered before the others, from time to time during 
the past few years, from 1873 to 1884, but chiefly in 1883-84 
—he [Mr. Beecher] gives eighteen sermons which may be 
regarded as practical homilies on ways of utilizing the 
hopefulness of the development theory in the interpretation 
of Christian teaching and the realization of Christian liv- 
ing. They bear a direct relation to the every-day needs of 
the Christian life, a line of exposition in which this great 
preacher has had few equals. The titles are significant : 
‘The Background of Mystery,’ ‘The Manifold Christ’ 
(modes of gaininga knowledge of him), ‘ The Conversion of 
Force’ (from destructiveness to beneficence, among men), 
‘The Drift of the Ages’ (social regeneration of man in 
history),* The Hidden Man’ (soul-growth), ‘The Rest of 
God,’ ‘God’s Loving Providence,’ ‘The New Testament 
Theory of Evolution’ (man’s high destiny), ‘God’s Good- 
pess Man’s Salvation,’ ‘Jesus the True Ideal,’ ‘The Lib- 
erty of Christ,’ ‘ The Vitality of God’s Truth,’ ete.” 

Some of these sermons first appeared in The Christian 
Union. They include some of the ablest and most power- 
ful of Mr. Beecher’s later discourses, and in our judg- 
ment his later discourses are his ablest and his best. 
They are those that will stand the longest. They are 
the strongest intellectually and the deepest spiritually. 
Growth, above all other things, characterizes Mr. Beecher 
as a preacher; growth first, variety next. These ser- 
mons are wholly theological and spiritual ; perhaps we 
should rather say theologico-spiritual. For Mr. Beecher 
never discusses theclogy except for a spiritual result— 
that is, he is never merely doctrinal; and he never ex- 
horts or meditates without a theological foundation for 
his exhortation or meditation—that is, he 1s never merely 
sentimental. For his purely ethical discourses, his con- 
sideration of moial reforms, of sociology and sociolog- 
ical problems, of the questions of casuistry that per- 
plex doubtful and sensitive consciences, the student of 
Mr. Beecher must look elsewhere. So must he for illus- 
trations of Mr. Beecher’s word-psinting, and his more 
vivacious imagination, and his purely poetic fancy. 
These sermons contain no milk for babes ; they are meat 
for strong men. 

As a preacher Mr. Beecher has passed through three 
tolerably clearly marked epochs in his spiritual growth. 
His first sermons were pictorial and imaginative. He 
thought in trope and figure. His mind was tropical, and 
he did not prune or clear away, but let its fertility run 
and grow luxuriantly and wild. To this epoch belong 
his Indianapolis *‘ Lectures to Young Men.” They are 
all actuated by the same high moral purpose which has 
actuated him in all his ministry, and by that catholic 
sympathy with men which has given him his hold on 
all classes ; but it would be difficult to find in that 
volume any sermon which makes discovery and enun- 
ciation of any new law, or even which shows any 
great grasp and philosophic unfolding and broad 
application of laws of the spiritual life before known. 
They are a succession of wonderful pictures ; kaleido- 
scopes, though each turn of the kaleidoscope shows, not 
a heterogeneous mass of color, but an artistic picture. 
The second epoch was reached about the time of his 
coming to Brooklyn. His sermons for a considerable 
time thereafter were built on what we may call the 
Chalmers pattern. They were analytical. They were 
constructed by and addressed themselves to the faculty 
of comparison. Each sermon centered about and illus- 
trated by analogy some single great truth. Such a ser- 
mon may be compared to a wheel; the truth in the 
text constitutes the hub, and each division of the ser- 
mon is a spoke which centers in it. The whole of 
Dr. Chalmers’s famous sermon on ‘‘The Expulsive 
Power of a New Affection ” is in the title. This cannot 
quite be said of any of Mr. Beecher’s sermons, but it is 
measurably true of such as ‘Christianity a Vital 
Force,” “‘ The Long-Suffering of God,” “ The State of 
Christianity To-day.” They are sermons which illu- 
minate simple and sometimes familiar truth with a new 
light which makes that truth new. The last epoch 
in Mr. Beecher’s ministry, that of the last five or 
possibly ten years, is tbe most difficult to define. It has 
subjected Mr. Beecher to the severest criticism ; but itis 
the epoch which the future will count the greatest in his 
ministry. He is no longer painting word-pictures, 
though an occasional bit of color shows that his brush 
has not lost its cunning. He is no longer engaged fn the 
illustration and illumination by analogical reasonings of 
elementa] truths, though he ever and anon shows that 
he has not forgotten, still less repudiated, those truths. 
He is in quest of truth, and he leads his audience 
or bis reader in an exploration through a forest 








' Kaation and Rdigion, By Henry Ward Beecher. Part II. 
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where few or none have ventured to tread before, 
or have only dared to tread in solitary meditation. 
His sermon on ‘‘ The Background of Mystery” may 
serve as an illustration of this type of his minis- 
try. He looks out on the dark world bebind and 
about and before him ; he looks in and up to the God 
of love in whom he believes with an absoluteness of 
faith which nothing can dim, and he speaks as it were 
to himself—and we listen. In this epoch of his ministry 
he resembles Carlyle, still more Emerson—not in his 
style, nor in his thought, but in his solitariness. He 
muses, soliloquizes ; one almost imagines that he for- 
gets that he has hearers as he speaks, or readers as he 
writes. He is oblivious of style. To those who are 
accustomed only to sailing along the shore and by the 
headlands, the audacity of Columbus in pushing out into 
the open sea is frightful; it takes their breath away. 
They are quite sure that he is no longer ‘‘orthodox,” 
though they cannot tell what he is. But he sails away, 
careless whether others follow in his wake or leave him 
to pursue his course alone. If we may compare 
theology to other sciences, then we characterize his first 
sermons as brilliant primers, attracting youthful minds 
by the pictures and the binding ; the second as solemn 
lectures by a scientific professor who knows exactly 
what he is teaching, and teaches it to a class who desire 
information ; in the third he is an original investigator, 
who pursues his original investigation in his laboratory, 
willing that others should crowd around and see what 
result he obtatns, but scarce knowing better than they 
what it isto be. The “ Lectures to Young Men” are 
the best illustration of his first preaching ; the Harpers’ 
edition of his Sermons afford the best illustration of his 
second; and the two volumes on “Evolution and 
Religion ” afford the best illustration of his third and 
highest. In the first he is a preacher, a herald of 
familiar truths ; in the second a teacher, an Instructor, 
but still of truths which are already the heritage of the 
church ; in the third he is a prophet, burdened yet 
rej oicing, solitary yet not alone. 





JOHN MORLEY’S WORKS.' 


We are glad to see this new edition of John Morley’s 
works, It brings within the reach of American readers 
of moderate means a modern classic ; for John Morley 
is one of the very few living authors whose works are 
already classic. He 1s a brilliant writer, intellectually 
clear and consclentious, though not spiritually profound. 
He represents, perhaps as sharply as any author of our 
times, the rationalistic spirit as opposed to any and every 
form of mysticism. The following sentence from his 
“Voltaire” fairly represents his own comparative 
estimate of rationalism and mysticism : 

“Tf any one had maintained against Voltaire that the 
aspirations after a future life, the longing for some token 
that the Deity watches over his creatures and is moved by 
a tender solicitude for them, and the other spiritnal desires 
alieged to be instinctive in men, constitute as trustworthy 
and firm a guide to truth as the logical reason, we may be 
sure that he would have forgiven what he must have con- 
sidered an enervating abnegation of intelligence, for the 
sake of the humane, if not very actively improving, course 
of life to which this kind of pietism is wont tolead. He 
might possibly have entertained, a little contempt for them, 
but tt would have been quiet contempt and unspoken.” 

It is scarcely necessary for us to say that we differ to- 
tally from Mr. Morley’s judgment as to the relative value 
of the spiritual and the intellectual faculties; indeed, 
it is not too much to say that Mr. Morley, like Voltaire, 
does not recognize any spiritual faculties in man, nor, 
apparently, even comprehend what is the basis of all 
mystical philosophy, its declaration that man possesses 
a spiritual faculty, which is quite distinct from, though 
an inspiration of, his spiritual desires and aspirations. 
Of course, differing radically from Mr. Morley’s philos- 
ophy, we differ radically from his estimate of Voltaire 
and Voltairism, which latter may be for the present 
briefly defined as a contempt, sometimes serene and 
sometimes pugnacious, for all spiritual processes and 
their results, as distinguished from processes of the log- 
ical faculty. We should not recommend Mr. Morley’s 
writings to a young person desiring to obtain a correct 
interpretation either of the character of Voltaire, Rous- 
seau, and the Encyclopedists, or of the epoch to which 
they belonged, and of which they were in some sort a 
product. Mr. Morley is not a historian, nor a biog- 
rapher, but a literary critic, and in order to understand 
his volumes on the leaders of French infidel thought 
we must have some degree of familiarity with the facts 
on which they are based, and which to a certain extent 
they take for granted. But to the student of history, 
capable of forming a measurably independent judgment 
of men and events, they are a valuable contribution to 
the study of what is not only one of the most interesting 
epochs in European history, but also one of the most 
curious and significant phenomena of mental and moral 





1 The Collected Works of John Morley, A New Edition. In eight 
volumes, Globe 8yo. Voltaire, 1 vol. ; Rousseau, 2 vols. ; Diderot 
and the Pncyclopedists, 2 vols. ; On Compromise, 1 vol, ; Miscellanies, 


b@yols. (New York ; Macmillan & Co. $1.75 a vol.) 





life. Voltairism is secularism gone to seed ; and now 
that secularism is being sown broadcast in our own land, 
it is well worth while for every minister, philosopher, 
and patriot to know what are {ts flower and fruit. In 
Mr. Morley’s volumes he gets an advocate’s view of 
them. Mr. Morley is himself a rationalist and secularist 
of an advanced and radical type. But if Voltaire is not 
the somewhat imperfectly sanctified angel of light, as 
Mr. Morley paints him, neither is he the Mephistopheles, 
as orthodox writ«rs have depicted him; and the stu- 
dent of character will find his way toa just estimate 
both of the man and the tendency which he represented 
by comparing Mr. Morley’s eulogistic estimate with that 
popularly entertatned, and allowing the two to correct 
each other. 

When the entire set of Mr. Morley’s works is laid on 
our table we hope to take the occasion to give our read- 
ers our own estimate of the men and the epoch which 
Mr. Morley bas powerfully though not impartially de- 
scribed. 





The latest issue of the ‘‘ Famous Women ”’ series (Boston : 
Roberts Brothers) is Rachel, by Nina H, Kennard. It isa 
strange and curiously fascinating story, that of the little 
Jewish girl who began her public appearances by singing 
for half-pence in the streets, who spent her carefully 
hoarded sous for an old copy of Moliére, and who by dint 
of perseverance and genius became at last the greatest 
actress of ber age, and even for a time upheld the French 
classic drama against the attack of the romancists. A 
strange character, too, was hers, full of contradictions and 
inconsistencies. To the public she seemed, as her biog- 
rapher says, almost superhuman in her passion and genius ; 
her friends knew her to be at times generous and devoted, 
at times mean, jealous, and vindictive; while to her family 
she was always warm-hearted and self-sacrificing. The 
present biographer has treated with admirable discretion 
Rachel’s personal shortcomings, avoiding all retailing of 
scandal, and laying before the reader such parts of her 
private life only as are necessary to a clear understanding 
of her character and genius. It would be indeed a poor 
literary workman who should fail to make a readable story 
of the dramatic and striking material furnished by Rachel’s 
career. The author of this brief sketch has done more: she 
has written an intensely interesting book, one that contains 
all we need to know of the subject, and that retains through- 
out the attention of the reader. 





Two lectures delivered by Professor John Stuart Blackie 
before the Philosophical Institution of Edinburgh are printed 
in a neat little volume (New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons). The subjects are The State and The Church, and, 
like all of Professor Blackie’s work, the essays are keen and 
vigorous. The first will strike advocates of a democracy 
as decidedly conservative. The writer declares that the 
‘* equality of votes which democracy demands, on the prin- 
ciple that I am as good as you, and perhaps a little better, 
is utterly false, and tends to nourish conceit and imperti- 
nence, to banish all reverence, and to ignore all distinctions 
in society,’’ and that ‘“‘a strong democracy stands as much 
in need of an aristocratic rein as a strong aristocracy does 
of a demoeratic spur.’’ As to the Church, while believing 
that Christianity stands in no positive need of an Estab- 
lished Church, Professor Blackie protests against what he 
calls ‘‘ the abolishing of a useful ethical institution to grat- 
ify the insane lust of leveling in a numerical majority.” 
More consonant with our American ideas is his advice to 
modern preachers ‘‘to grapple bravely with all social 
problems, and prove whether Christianity, which has done 
so much to purify the motives of individuals, may not be 
able also to put a more effective steam into the machinery 
of society.’’ The historical part of each of these lectures is 
specially valuable and suggestive. 





Hadge-Tools of Speech, selected and arranged by Maturin 
M. Ballou (Boston: Ticknor & Co.), obtains its title from 
Bacon’s definition of apothegms as ‘‘the edge-tools of 
speech, which cut and penetrate the knot of business and 
affairs.’’ The compiler, who bas already published more 
than one excellent book of quotations, has industriously 
searched the works of many hundred authors, ancient and 
modern, English and foreign, famous and little known, and 
has collected many thousand brief sentences, wise, pithy, 
and sententious. Many of them cannot properly be called 
aphorisms, but are none the worse for that. The arrange- 
ment is under an alphabetical classification of subjects, an 
index by authors or first lines being, with such a mass of 
material, quite impracticable. The value of the book, there- 
fore, is not as an aid to identify quotations, but as a store- 
house from which to draw apposite illustrations for any 
given topic. As such, it has no rival, and will unquestion- 
ably take a place among the most useful works of reference. 
The large volume is well printed and substantially bound. 





Outline Study of Political Economy. By George M. Steele, 
LL.D. (Chautauqua Press.) This volume of 195 pages has 
been prepared for the ©, L.8.C, Perhaps it is as gooda 
book as can well be prepared inthe present condition of the 
science. We confess, however, that it does not seem to us 
very satisfactery. Itis run in the old molds, and it is fairly 
amenable to the criticism so often brought against text- 
books in political science, of being, like the bones in Ezekiel’s 
vision, very dry. Political economy will never become a 
vital science until it is treated as a science of real life—until 
it deals with men and women, not with abstract principles ; 
with laborers, not with labor ; with capitalists, not capital. 
Our author shows considerable familiarity with the larger 
treatises on political economy, but not very much with the 
latest phases of the politico-economic questions which have 
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presented themselves to the American public of to-day. We 
want an American Bastiat to write on this subject. Where 
is he? 


A more beautiful specimen of typography we have not 
often seen than Professor E. N. Horsford’s brochure, John 
Cabot’s Landfall in 1497, and the Site of Norumbega. It is 
printed by the University Press on hand-made paper, has a 
side margin of quite four inches, and contains a fine photo- 
graph of the ‘“‘Agoncy of Theret,” and several full-page 
maps. The monograpltt is written in the form of a letter to 
Chief Justice Daly, of the American Geographical Soctety, 
and the conclusions drawn by Professor Horsford are of the 
greatest interest to antiquarians and students of geograph- 
ical problems. He holds, briefly stated, that tle site to 
Cabot’s ‘‘ Landfall ’? was Salem Neck, the Norum of Cabot’s 
Norumbega, and that the fort of Norumbegue and village 
of the Agoncy of Theret were on the Charles River, at the 
mouth of Stony Brook. This theory, founded on a study of 
records and ancient maps, was confirmed by a visit to the 
spot, where Professor Horsford found what he confidently 
believes, and appears to prove, is the remains of the fort 
itself. 


Personal Memoirs of U. 8S. Grant. In Two Volumes. Vol. 
I. (Charles L. Webster & Co.) We have already given our 
readers some account of this work and extensive extracts 
from its pages. We have also noted the style of the author, 
in comments upon portions published in the “Century Maga- 
zine.’’ The simplicity of General Grant, so manifest in his 
public career, is equally strikingly illustrated in these 
pages. There is a singular absence of anything like egotism 
or self-exaltation. The portrait of General Grant as Second 
Lientenant of the Fourth Infantry gives very little hint of 
the strength of character and resoluteness of purpose devel- 
oped in his later life. The type of the volume is excellent, 
and itis accompanied witha number of war maps. It 
brings the story of General Grant down to and including 
the fall of Vicksburg. 


Social Studies in England. By Sarah K. Bolton. (Boston: 
D. Lothrop & Co.) This interesting book deals principally 
with the subject of woman’s work in England. Of the 
twenty papers included, several are devoted to the history 
of the admission of women to educational privileges at 
Oxford and Cambridge, in London University and Unt- 
versity College, and in the London Art Schools. Other 
papers treat of women’s work in music, needlework, 
cookery, nursing, and charitable employments, and of work- 
ingmen’s homes, shops, and schools. We have rarely seen 
a book that furnished in such compact form so great a 
quantity of positive information. Fact rather than com- 
ment has been what Mrs. Bolton has hadin mind. Several 
of our correspondents who have at various times made in- 
quiry about the subjects here treated will find in this volume 
a complete answer to their queries, and much cognate mat- 
ter not elsewhere easily obtained. 


An Apache Campaign. By Captain John E. Bourke. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons.) This little volume gives a 
graphic reminiscence of Indian campaigning on the Mexican 
borders, under General Crook and Captain Crawford. It is 
well worth reading, if only to get an idea of the meaning of 
the phrase, an ‘‘ Indian War,’’ It will always mean more 
to us for this reading. The public, in their hostility to the 
Indians, forget, or do not know, that Genera] Crook’s suc- 
cess has been due largely to the fidelity of his Indian scouts. 
When trusted and fairly treated, they fight for as well as 
they fight against us. Whether they fight as friends or foes 
depends on how we treat them. The {illustrations of Apache 
articles are useful; the other illustrations are not orna- 
mental. 


Twenty-four Sermons Preached in All Souls’ Church, New 
York, 1865-1881, by Henry W. Bellows, D.D. These sermons 
are from a preacher who stood some way between the 
conservative and radical wings in the Unitarian church ; 
who regards Jesus Christ as the noblest leader of the earth ; 
maintains that the talk of the physicists does not make God's 
personality less probable, but more so ; reveres Jesus Christ 
as the way to God, or the reflection of God. And, on the 
whole, the sermons contain more of Gospel truth and faith 
than the severer orthodox critic would expect, while they 
lack something of that spiritual warmth which more than 
any dogmatic definition characterizes the truly evangelical 
sermon. 

Natural Theology, or Rational Theism. By M. Valentine, 
D.D. (Chieago: 8. OC. Griggs & Co.) As President of 
Pennsylvania College Dr. Valentine sought in his lecture- 
room to acquaint his students with the various approved 
evidences upon the theistic question, and furnish a com- 
pendious statement of them. Thesubstance of these lectures 
is contained in this didactic rather than polemic volume. 
The subject of the divine existence is presented in the order 
of (1) evidence presumptive, (2) ontological, (3) cosmologt- 
cal, (4) teleological, (5) moral. There is a freshness and 
vigor in the discussion which will commend it to all who are 
interested in studying this problem apart from special reve- 
lation. 


Three volumes have now been issued in Mr. Oscar Fay 
Adams’s Through the Year with the Poets, which may be de- 
scribed as a monthly anthology. The editor has found no 
difficulty in finding poems of merit, both well known and 
unfamiliar, suited, if not to the exact month, at least to the 
season. A few new pieces appear, and the list of authors’ 
names comprises the best of the living and dead. The latest 
issue, that for February, is quite equal to its predecessors 
in the taste shown in selection. The volumes are neatly 
and prettily printed and thoroughly indexed. (Boston: 
D. Lothrop & Co.) - 

Myrtilla Miner. A Memoir. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co.) The story of the life and laborsof this ardent and intel- 
ligent friend of the colored people, and the strange struggle to 





establish the school that now bears her name, and is closely 
connected with the recognized system of public instruction 
in Washington, will be prized by the many pupils and 
friends of the institution, and be instructive to those who 
want to know how race prejudice has prevailed in this fa- 
vored land of liberty. 


Rico and Stineli, and Rico and Wiseli, are the titles of two 
charmingly simple and idyllic stories of ebild life trans- 
lated from the German of Jobanna Spyri by Louise Brooks 
(Boston: Cupples, Upham & Co.). The translation pre- 
serves admirably the purity of the original, and the stories 
can be heartily commended from the literary as well as 
from the mora] standpoint. 


RECENT SCHOOL-BOOKS. 


We have on our desk a number of text-books and other 
educational works coming from our most important 
educational publishing houses, nearly every one of which 
deserves a more extended paragraph of praise than we can 
here give ——Mary D. Sheldon, who has earned an enviable 
reputation as a teacher of history at Wellesley and at the 
Oswego Normal School, bas published a student's edition of 
Studies in General History (Boston : D.C. Heath & Co.) The 
volume is illustrated, has excellent maps, contains some 
novel chronological devices and biographical summaries, 
and is specially valuable for the well selected extracts from 
famous historians introduced for purposes of illustration. 
——Coulter’s Manual of the Botany of the Rocky Mountain 
Feegion (New York: Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co.) does 
for that region what Gray’s Manual has long since so thor- 
oughly accomplished for the Northeastern States. The 
industry shown in this compilation is very great; and, 
though we cannot criticise it minutely from a scientific point 
of view, its completeness in covering the ground and the 
excellence of its arrangement are obvious.——-Mr. J. W. 
Davidson has compiled, and D. Appleton & Co., ef New 
York, have published, a little volume called The Correspond- 
ent, which gives in alphabetical arrangement information 
about all forms necessary in letter-writing, such as saluta- 
tion, complimentary close, superscription, use of titles, 
abbreviation, and the like. The book is praiseworthy both 
in what it gives and in what it omits, being entirely free 
from the foolish and !udicrously formal sample letters used 
in most compilations of the kind.——The same publishers 
send us a Lericon of the First Three Books of the Iliad, by 
Clarence E. Blake, Principai of the Springfield (Mass.) Col- 
legiate Institute. It will be most acceptable to students 
because of the time saved in its use, while teachers will find 
it free from the objections usually made to special vocabu. 
laries, in that it gives everything known of each word found 
in the work—definition, derivation, composition, and special 
Homeric use.——Civil Government in Theory and Practice, 
by W. I. Chase, of the Chicago ‘“‘ School Herald,”’ aims to 
give a sketch of the origin, history, character, and powers 
of the various governments of the world. It collates much 
matter not elsewhere easily found, and is a convenient hand- 
book for the student of history, though at times it displays 
some lack of the feeling of proportion, and would be better 
without the feebly facetious preface.——Professor Samuel G, 
Williams, of Cornell, is the author of Applied Geology, one 
of the latest volumes of the Science Text-Books published 
by the Appletons. The main object of the book is not to 
discuss the geologic structure of the country, but to give 
a@ systematic account of the commercial and mechanical 
applications which may be made of geology for the benefit 
of mankind. Thus, he considers the relations of geology to 
building, agriculture, health, illumination, fuel, chemical 
tse, and many otherpurposes, Incidentally the properties 
and qualities of the various mineral substances are care- 
fully described. The book, in the originality of its design, 
its comprehensiveness, and its orderly arrangement, is a 
model one.——To the Harper’s Classical Series has lately 
been added a text of the Sizth and Seventh Books of Thucyd- 
ides, with an introductory essay, explanatory notes, and 
indexes by Professor W. A. Lamberton, Professor of Greek 
in the Lehigh University. The exeuse made for the com- 
paratively slight use of this author in schools has been the 
obscurity of his style and his brief, incomplete sentences. 
This fault is in great degree remedied by Professor Lambert- 
ton’s clear and careful notes, which are both textual and 
historical. Without question, this will be the best text- 
book for college use.—— Composition in the School-Room, by 
E. Galbraith (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons), will give 
practical aid to the teacher in making the writing of com- 
position, usually a formal task hurried over and slighted, an 
interesting and progressive exercise. Language Lessons 
in Arithmetic, by Ellen L. Barton (Boston: Ginn & Co.), is 
not only a practical work in arithmetic, but a drill in lan- 
guage, spelling, and dictation. It is quite original in its 
methods, requiring the pupil to constantly illustrate his own 
work, and to obtain original information from reference 
books and other outside sources. Thesame publishers send 
us First Steps in Number, by G. A. Wentworth and E. M. 
Reed, together with a manual for the use of teachers in 
drilling the pupil by an immense variety of illustrations ; a 
Grammar-School Arithmetic, by G. A. Wentworth, and a 
Shorter Course in Algebra, also by the same author, whose 
mathematical text-books are already accepted as among the 
best published. From Ginn & Co. comes also a work on 
Greek Inflections, by Mr. B. F. Harding, which economizes 
time for the teacher by farnishing many paradigms for class 
use, and also gives a systematic and scientific treatment of 
the verb and noun ; and, in the Series of Classics for Chil- 
dren, plain but substantially bound editions of sop’s 
Fables and Scott’s Talisman, with definitions and notes.—— 
Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., New York, send us a series 
of the new copy-books by the authors of the Spencerian 
publications, graded in six numbers for school use, twe for 
ladies’ use and two in a business series. 








LITERARY NOTES 

—Wiillfam Morris has nearly completed his translatio 
the Odyssey. 

—The ‘Critic ” has been publishing some extremely inter 
esting letters of Sidney Lanier’s to Mr. Paul Hamiltor 
Hayne. 

—The latest addition to the series of the World’s Workers 
(New York: Cassell & Co.) is a brief biography of General 
Gordon. 

—The reports of change in the editorial management of 
the * Literary World”’ of Boston are pron 
paper to be without foundation. 

—A new and revised edition has just be 


unced by that 


n issued by 


Messrs. Harper & Brothers of Mr. Henry Cabot Lodge’s 

interesting work on “ The English Colonies in America.”’ 
—A Lenten list of books suitable for the approaching 

season has been issued by Thomas Whittaker. The Mission 


Literature of the Rev. W. Hay Aitken and the Rev. James 
Stephens is among the many excellent works included. 

—It is pleasant to note the announcement of Honghton, 
Mifflin & Co. that Mr. Warner’s charming ‘‘ Back-Log Stud- 
ies’ are to be added to the Aldine Series. The same pub 
lishers announce a new edition of Mrs. Jameson’s novels in 
ten volumes at reduced prices. 

—Roberts Bros. will publish shortly “‘ Colonel Cheswick’s 
Campaign,’ the first novel of Flora Shaw, the English an- 
thor of several popular stories; in the ‘‘ Famous Women” 
series, ‘‘ Madame Roland,’”’ by Mathilde Blind, who also 
wrote ‘‘ George Eliot ’’ for the same series; and in the Bal 
zac series ‘‘ Eugénie Grandet,’’ which many of Balzac’s 
admirers regard as his masterpiece. 

—Professor H. H. Boyesen will com nence Saturday, March 
6, and continue during the five following Saturdays, a course 
of free public lectures on ‘‘ The Tendencies of Contemporary 
Literature.” The lectures will deal with the following sub 
jects: 1, French Novelists ; 2, French Poets and Critics ; 3, 


The German Novel; 4, The English Novel ; 5, Russian Nov- 
elists and Nihilists ; 6 The Scandinavian Novel. The lect 
ures will be delivered at Columbia College, from 11:30 


12:30. Free tickets for the course can be obtained by address- 
ing H. H. Boyesen, Columbia College (inclosing stamp), 

—Readers of the Sunday ‘‘ Tribune’’ who are anxious to 
see more of the religious elementin the Sunday newspapers 
must have noticed with pleasure the very interesting column 
which appeared, for the first time, in the “‘ Tribune ”’ of Sun 
day of last week under the title of ‘“‘ Pulpit and Pew: What the 
Churches are Saying and Doing.’’ This columnis evidently 
the work of an intelligent and well-informed writer, who has 
filled his space, not with clippings and church gossip, but 
with condensed and interesting accounts of matters in the 
religious world at large which are of general interest to 
American readers, 


—Everything that Mr. R. L. Stevenson writes is eagerly 
read by a constantly increasing number of admirers. The 
title of his forthcoming serial is appetizing. It is: ‘‘ Kid 


napped: Being Memoirs of the Adventures of David Bal 
four in the year 1751. How he was kidnapped and cast 
away; his sufferings in a Desert Isle; his journey ir the 
wild Highlands ; his acquaintance with Alan Breck Stewart 
and the Sons of the notorieus Rob Roy ; with all that he suf- 
fered at the hands of his Uncle Ebenezer Balfour, of Shaws, 
falsely so called; written by himseif, and now set forth by 
Mr. Stevenson.”’ 

—New writers are constantly springing up in the South, 
and bringing, especially to the literature of fiction, new 
elements of freshness and power. Among the Southern 
publications which show no small energy and promise is 
the ‘‘Sonthern Bivouac.’’ The issue for March presents a 
very interesting list of articles, furnished by well-known 
writers ; among the latter we note Paul Hamilton Hayne, 
Will Wallace Harney, F. L. Richardson, W. F. Gordon, and 
cthers. To Northern readers the ‘‘ Bivouac’’ has a char 
acter of its own, and is for that reason specially interest 
ing. Its growing prosperity is one of the healthful signs of 
the universal spirit of progress throughout the South. 
(B. F. Avery & Sons, Louisville, Ky.) 

—The first issue of the new magazine, ‘‘ The Forum,” 
edited by Mr. L. 8. Metcalf, contains a variety of essays and 
papers on timely and important topics by writers all of 
whom are of national reputation. Or. Howard Croeby gives 
a@ vigorous answer to his question, ‘‘ Shall our Laws be 
Enforced ?”’ which we comment on elsewhere ; Mr. James 
Parton, under the title ‘‘ Newspapers Gone to Seed,”’ talks 
entertainingly of the faults and future of onr journalism ; 
Bishop A. C. Coxe attacks cremation from the side of 
taste rather than of dogma; Edward Everett Hale telis 
‘* How I was Educated,” summing up in Emerson’s words, 
‘It i3 little matter what you learn; the question is with 
whom you learn.’’ The other papers are by Professor Alex- 
ander Winchell, the Rev. R. H. Newton, Mr, E. P. Whipple, 
Dr. W. A. Hammond, and the Rey. M. J. Savage. Through 
out, the magazine is readable and attractive, and its actual 
performance gives the best of promise for its future. 

—A new periodical which promises to prove of great fn 
terest and value is shortly to be established in this city. It 
is to be entitled “* The Political Science Quarterly,” and is 
to be devoted to history, economics, and jurisprudence, 
edited by the Faculty of Political Science of Columbia Col 
lege, and published by Gi>n & Co. (Boston and New York) 
The Columbia School of Political Science is already widely 
known on account of the ability of its instructors and the 
thoroughness and breadth of its instruction. The gentle 
mep who will have charge of tbe new publication wil! start 
with the prestige of sound scholarship and of large experi 
erce in dealing with these questions. The questions, more 
over, are of the very first importance, and are daily attract- 
ing a larger number of intelligent readers anxions to 
understand the practical problems now confronting society, 
New York City, which is beginning to wake up to the fact 
that Columbia College contains the germs of a great univer- 
sity, ought to give this new publication a generous support, 
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LORD BEACONSFIELD’S LETTERS.’ 


HE letters written by Lord Beaconsfield, or Dls- 
raeli as he was then, to his sister at intervals 
during the twenty years beginning with 1832, contain 
80 many shrewd and characteristic comments on men 
and affairs, and so many revelations of individual 
opinions and thought, that our readers will be pleased to 
see a few extracts. The sister to whom they are 
addressed was a firm believer in her brother’s genius, 
and lived long enough to see him the leader of the House 
of Commons and of his party. The correspondence has 
been carefully edited by Mr. Ralph Disraeli, brother of 
the statesman, and is noticeable among the memoirs of 
the present day in that it contains little or nothing to 
give annoyance to any one now living. The opinions 
expressed about contemporaries since passed away are 
sometimes, however, far from flattering, and not always 
just. Of Washington Irving, for instance, he wrote : 
“ Washington Irving’s works have been read of late 
only by the author, who is dafly more enamored of these 
heavy tomes. He demanded for the new one a large 
price. Murray murmured. Irving talked of posterity 
and the badness of the public taste, and Murray said 
that authors who wrote for posterity must publish on 
their own account.” 

Of Bulwer’s “‘ Richelieu” he says that it is ‘‘as a 
composition poor stuff,” and was, in fact, written by 
Macready, ‘‘ who left out all the author's poetry which 
is not verse, and philosophy which js not prose.” 
Dining with Daniel Webster, he found him “‘ acomplete 
Brother Jonathan—a remarkable twang, as ‘/yrannical’ 
and all that; he also goes to the lezee. A fine brow, 
lofty, broad, and beetled deep-set eyes, and swarihy 
complexion. He is sald when warmed to be their 
greatest orator. Strangford was there, very airy and 
sparkling; all the rest Americans and principally 
relatives. A good story, and true. Brougham asked 
Webster verbally to dine with him, and sent him a card 
the next day headed ‘To remind.’ Webster immediately 
answered by another card headed ‘ To acknowledge ’— 
very American, don’t you think ?” 

Other Americans whom Disraeli comments on were 
our minister, Mr. Abbott Lawrence, and Mr. Peabody, 
the philanthropist. He writes: ‘‘ Afterwards to the first 
assembly of Mrs. Abbott Lawrence, the wife of the Amer- 
fcan Minister ; he is a very good specimen of the New 
World—opulent, good-looking, cordial, and well-bred— 
a high Protectionist. I had heard much of him from 
John Manners, as he stayed a week at Belvoir, and they 
were all much pleased with him. There were a good 
many Americans, among them the Peabody family— 
great people. As Mrs. Lawrence says, ‘the Peabodys 
are the Howards of America.’ The chief Peabody was 
presented to me, and he remarked of the Duke of Wel- 
lington, who was near, ‘ The two hemispheres can’t show 
a map like that, sir.’” 

Of Monckton Milnes, the late Lord Houghton, the 
writer says: “‘I breakfasted with him to-day, and he 
really was divine. I never met anything like him—such 
a stream of humor, fancy, philosophy, and quotation, in 
every language.” 

The first mention of Gladstone is this, written in 1845 : 
«« Gladstone’s address was involved and ineffective. He 
may have an avenir, but I hardly think it,” a curious 
comment to have been made on his future great rival. 

No book of memoirs is complete without its Theodore 
Hook joke. The one told by Disraeli is pretty weak, 
but we give it for what itis worth: ‘‘ We had a pleasant 
dinner at the Horace Twisses, and Theodore Hook 
among thenumber. He was very amusing, and would 
not join the ladies: ‘Weare very comfortable here,’ 
etc. At last a pompous butler flounced in to announce 
‘ Coffee’ (Mrs. Horace having an evening party, and 
being in despair at our delay). ‘Sir,’ said Theodore, 
staring the astonished butler out of countenance, ‘my 
name is Zea Hook.’” 

Visiting the House of Commons, he remarks, not very 
modestly, but, as it proved, prophetically: ‘ Bulwer 
spoke, but be is physically disqualified for an orator, 
and, in spite of all his exertions, never can succeed. He 
was heard with great attention, and is evidently backed 
by a party. Heard Macaulay’s best speech, Shiel and 
CharlesGrant. Macaulay admirable ; but, between our- 
selves, 1 could floor them all. This entre nous: I was 
never more confident of anything than that I could 
carry everything before me in that House. The time 
will come... .” 

In 1834 he writes: ‘‘I have had great success in 
society this year. Iam as popular with the dancies as 
I was hated by the second-rate men. I make my way 
easily in the highest set, where there is no envy, malice, 
etc., and where they ilke to admire and be amused.” 

Disrae)i’s firat entrance into Parliament was in 1837, 
and he thus describes the scene at the opening: ‘‘ We 
‘were summoned to the Lords at two o'clock. The rush 
was terrific; Abercromby himself nearly thrown down 

1 Lord Beaconsfield’s Correspondence with his Sister, 1882-1852, 
(New York; Harper & Brothers.) 
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and trampled upon, and his mace-bearer banging the 
members’ heads with his gorgeous weapon, and crack- 
ing skulls with impunity. I was fortunate enough to 
escape, however, and also to insure an entry. It wasa 
magnificent spectacle. The Queen looked admirably, 
no feathers but a diamond tiara; the peers in robes, the 
peeresses, and the sumptuous groups of courtiers 
rendered the fair most glittering and imposing. From 
the Lords I escaped, almost at the hazard of our lives, 
with Mahon, who is now most cordial, and we at length 
succeeded in reaching the Carlton, having several times 
been obliged to call upon the police and military to 
protect us as we attempted to break the line, but the 
moment the magical words ‘Member of Parliament’ 
were uttered all the authorities came to our assistance, 
all gave way, and we passed everywhere. You never 
saw two such figures, our hats crushed and covered with 
mud, and the mobocracy envying us our privileges, 
calling out ‘Jim Crow’ as we stalked through the 
envious files.” 

Of the famous failure of his maiden speech he says: 
‘The failure was not occasioned by my breaking down, 
or any incompetency on my part, but from the physical 
powers of my adversaries. I can give you no idea how 
bitter, how factious, how unfair they were. It was like 
my first début at Aylesbury, and perhaps in that sense 
may be auspicious of ultimate triumph in the same 
scene. I fought through all with undaunted pluck and 
unrufiied temper, made occasionally good {isolated hits 
when there was silence, and finished with spirit when I 
found a formal display was ineffectual.” 

Here is a sentence or so describing the coronation of 
Victoria: ‘‘ The pageant within the Abbey was, without 
exception, the most splendid, various, and interesting 
affair at which I ever was present. To describe is, of 
course, useless. The Queen looked very well, and per- 
formed her part with great grace and completeness, 
which cannot in general be said of the other performers ; 
they were always in doubt as to what came next, and 
you saw the want of rehearsal. The Duke was loudly 
cheered when he made his homage. Melbourne looked 
very awkward and uncouth, with his coronet cocked 
over his nose, his robes under his feet, and holding the 
great sword of state like a butcher. Lyndhurst paid 
his homage witn remarked grace, but instead of backing 
from the throne, turned his back on the Sovereign. 
The Duchess of Sutherland walked, or rather stalked, 
up the Abbey like Juno; she was full of her situation. 
Lady Jersey and Lady Londonderry blazed among the 
peeresses. The procession was a failure; heavy, want 
of variety, and not enough music and troops. There 
are so few troops in the country that they cannot get 
up a review in Hyde Park for Soult, and keep on the 
fair, they are so ashamed. I saw Lord Ward after the 
ceremony, in a side room, drinking champagne out of a 
pewter pot, his coronet cocked aside, his robes disor- 
dered, and his arms akimbo, the very picture of Roch- 
ester.” 

The Prince Consort is spoken of repeatedly with 
admiration: ‘‘He has great abilities and wonderful 
knowledge, I think the best educated man I ever met; 
most completely trained, and not overeducated for his 
intellect, which is energetic and lively.” 


FACT AND RUMOR. 


A chemist has discovered an extract from coal tar 230 
times sweeter than sugar. 


A New York lady advertises for a handsome pair of 
opera glasses, lost at a Fifth Avenue church on a recent 
Sunday. 


In Switzerland an inventor has patented a steam 
velocipede which attained a speed of about twelve and a 
half miles an hour. 


Professor Huxley says it would require nearly 1,000,- 
000 barrels of herring to supply the cod on the Norwe- 
gian coast with one breakfast. 


Maine papers are giving the details of what they call 
& court-house revival in that State. Nearly every 
county is having a new court-house. 




















A platinum wire too fine to be seen with the naked 
eye is said to have beer made. It is to be used in tele- 
scopes as a substitute for the spider's web usually 
employed. 


Two persons came toa clergyman to have a dispute 
settled. Each believed the other to bein the wrong. 
After he had heard them all through, he settled it in this 
way : ‘‘ Let the innocent forgive the guilty.” 


General Johnson, of Minneapolis, is quoted by the 
‘* Atlanta Constitution ” as authority for the story that 
& Minneapolis congregation left the church one Sunday 
because the minister took his text from St. Paul. 


The Boston ‘‘ Transcript” is authority for the state- 
ment thet a tailor in that city has completed an overcoat 
the value of which is $4,000. It contains sixty-nine 
Russian sable skins of the finest quality. 
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A Catholic legend says that the devil gave a hermit 
the choice of three great vices, one of which was drunk- 
enness, The hermit chose this as being the least sinful. 
He became drunk, and then he committed the other 
two. 


Every member of Congress receives this year 6,500 
packages of garden seeds and 500 packages of flower 
seeds. Scattered over a Congressional district, these 
tokens of a paternal government ought to turn out well 
enough to give a bouquet to every 10,000 voters.—| Bos- 
ton Record. 


The number of bables born annually in the world is 
about 43,000,000 ; daily, 117,808; per minute, 80. The 
number of deaths annually is about 39,000,000 ; daily, 
106,849 ; per minute, 74. On an average 106 boys are 
born alive to 100 girls, yet at the end of the first year 
boys and girls are almost equal in number. 














A Massachusetts exchange says that a denominational 
snow-ball fight occurred the other day at Shelburne 
Falls between the children of the Congregational and 
Baptist Sunday-schools. The engagement became s0 
noisy that one of the good deacons went out and called 
‘‘time,” declaring the fight a ‘‘draw.” The chfldren 
~ to try it again, when there is more snow and less 

eacon. 


A project has been started in Berlin to establish there 
an anthropological exhibition, which will do with regard 
to the races of men what zodlogical gardens do with re- 
gard to animals. In the exhibition, or garden, {t is in- 
tended that representatives of various races shall perma- 
nently reside ; while of such races as cannot stand the 
cold of the climate, representatives will be brought to 
Germany to live there during the summer. 








The London “ World” says that the sedan chairs 
that for the last thirty years have been altogether 
unknown in Bath are again being introduced. The 
advantages of hot bathing for invalids are greatly 
increased if the patient can be carried home “ well 
packed” immediately after a bath. Sedan chairs are 
found more suitable for this purpose than a carriage or 
the Bath chairs that for some years have entirely dis- 
placed them. 


The London “ Times” says that operations have been 
lately begun for the purpose of clearing away the mass 
of sand which has accumulated during centuries around 
the famous statue of the Sphinx. The portion of the 
statue at present above ground is about forty feet. It is 
supposed that as much more, at least, is buried in the 
sand ; and the amount of sand to be cleared away is es- 
timated at twenty thousand cubic meters. When the 
statue has been laid bare to the level of the foundations, 
a broad circular walk will be constructed around {t, and 
a high wall will be built to guard against future en 
croachments of the sands of the desert. 








A praiseworthy though somewhat unusual carrying 
out of the principle that charity begins at home is fur- 
nished by Colonel B, K. Jamison, of Saltsburg, Pa., who 
has converted his ‘‘ farm” into the Jamison Home, and 
intends it for an abiding-place for all of his kith and kin 
who desire to avail themselves of its hospitality. The 
farm is quite a large one, is beautifully situated, and 
contains a number of dwelling-houses, In one of them 
the Colonel keeps a room ready for his occupancy. He 
{intends adding another farm to the ‘‘Home” and hav- 
ing it duly incorporated, Then he will endow !t hand- 
somely. 


A bookseller in Tokio, Japan, desiring to sell his 
wares, thus advertises them in the newspapers: ‘‘ The 
advantages of our establishment—1, prices as cheap as 
8 lottery ; 2, books elegant as a singing-girl ; 8, print 
clear as crystal ; 4, paper tough as elephant’s hide; 5, 
customers treated as politely as by the rival steamsh{p 
companies ; 6, articles as plentiful as in a library ; 7, 
goods dispatched: as expéditiously as a cannon-ball ; 
8, parcels done up with as much care as that bestowed 
on her husband by a loving wife ; 9, all defects, such as 
dissipation and idleness, will be cured in young people 
paying us frequent visits, and they will become solid 
men ; 10, the other advantages we offer are too many for 
language to express.” 

A British commissioner in Pegu lately had to deal 
with a very complicated case involving the sanctity and 
ownership of a huge piece of religious bric-d-brac. A 
Hindu contractor, who had engaged to mend roads sup- 
plied from the jungle, cut stones which excited attention. 
The tracks of his cart led to a quarry which turned out 
to be a great stone embankment on which reposed a re- 
cumbent image of Buddha. Deserted, neglected, and 
covered by a jungle full of snakes and tigers, the image 
and its platform was being destroyed when the unfortu- 
nate Hindu was discovered at his vandalism. The stones 
were hauled back, the contractor went to jail, and the 
place became a favorite object of worship, until the 
tigers began to take an interest in thé worshipers 90 per- 
sonal that many failed to return from the futile, 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Recent and Valuable Books 


Clerzymen and. Students 


HISTORY OF CHRISTIAN DOC- 
TRINE. By H. C. SHELDON, Profes- 
sor of Church History in Boston University. 
2 vols., pp. xiv., 856. 8vo, Cloth, $3.50 per set. 
The work forms a most valuable historic record 

of the various phases of doctrines and theological 
opinion as taught and held in the Christian Church 
frem the beginning, and is an important addition to 
the literature of dogmatic history.—{Lutheran Ob- 
server, Philadelphia. 

We give strong commendation to the “ History of 
Christian Doctrine.” ... The work exhibita great 
industry and broad learning... . itis a compact, 
schelarly, and clear presentation of the movement 
of Christian thought from the birth of Christian 
theology to its latest phases.—{The Christian 
Advocate, N. Y. 

We greatly like and warmly commend this 
manual. The lucid simplicity of its arrangement is 
such as toenable the consulting student, without 
reading the two volumes through, readily to avail 
himself of its testimony upon every subject which it 
touches not merely, but to grasp the growth of 
subjects, and comprehend the attitude of each con- 
secutive age of the Church toward them.—{The Con 
gregationallist, Boston. 








Il. 


THE LAND AND THE BOOK. By 
Wriuam M. Tuomson, D.D., Forty-five Years 
@ Missionary in Syria and Palestine. Volume 
IIL, Lesanon, Damascus, AND BrYonpD JoR- 
DAN, completing “The Land and the Book.” 
147 Illustrations and Maps. Pp xxxiv., 712. 
Square 8vo, Ornamental Jloth, $6; Sheep, 
$7 ; Half Morocco, $8.50: Full Morocco, Gilt 
Edges, $10. 

The most complete, accurate, and interesting illus- 
tration of the land of the Bible, and of the Bible 
itself, that has been produced... . And most ad- 
mirably has Dr. Thomson told the story of what he 
has seen and learned, shedding a flood of light upon 
the sacred record. His descriptions are simple, free 
from ornamental diction, but more engaging than a 
romance, They have all the charm of personal travel. 
—{Observer, N. Y. 


Il. 
A New, Beautiful, and Cheap Evlition in 
“ The Student's Series” of 


WESTCOTT & HORT'’S GREEK 
NEW TESTAMENT. The New Tes- 
tament in the Original Greek. The Text Re- 
vised by Brooks Foss Westcort, D.D., Regius 
Professor of Divinity, Canon of Peterborough; 
and F. J. A. Hort, D.D., Hulsean Professor of 
Divinity, late Fellow of Trinity College, Cam. 
bridge. Pp. vi.,604. 12mo, Cloth, $1. 

“The new edition in the ‘Student’s Series’ bas 
Appendixes containing succinct and comprehensive 
chapters specially prepared for the use of students 
or the principles of criticl the 4 tary 
evidence for the text of the New Testament, and 
orthography, with lists of suspected readings, and of 
quotations from the Old Testament to be found in 
the New Testament.” 


Also, New and Revised Edition, with an Intro- 
duction by Pump Scuarr, D.D., LL.D. Crown 
8vo, Cloth, $2. 


2 Vol. Il. Containing Introduction and 
Appendix by the Editors. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2. 


By far the purest and best edition of the Greek 
Testament in existence.—{Christian Union, N. Y. 

It is the result of the best scholarship of a day 
which has reached a measure of exact knowledge of 
the Greek, and of the New Testament dialect and 
times, never reached before.—({Congregationalist, 
Boston. 








IV. 


THE GREAT ARGUMENT ; or, Jesus 
Christ in the Old Testament. By W. H. Tuom- 
eon, M.A., M.D., Professor of Materia Medica 
and Therapeutics, Medical Department Unl- 
versity of New York. Pp. viil., 472. Crown 
8vo, Cloth, $2. . 

His work meets a great want and fills a vacant 
niche. It should be carefully studied by all who 
wish to have an intelligent understanding of the 
fundamental truths of the Word of God.—[Chicago 
Interior. 

Vv. 


BEYOND THE GRAVE. By Dr. Her- 
MANN CREMER, Professor of Theology in the 
University of Greifswald. Translated by the 
Rev. Samvuet T. Lown, D.D. With Introduc- 
tion by the Rev. A. A. Hopez, D.D. Pp. xl., 
154. 16mo, Cloth, 75 cents. 
lt furnishes in connected form all the evidence 

and all the intimations in the Scriptures touching on 

or tending to establish the doctrine of a future life. 

The manner in which these interesting data are pre- 

sented makes the little volume not only instructive, 

but entertaining. Its value is unquestionable.— 

[Saturday Evening Gazette, Boston. 


The above works sent, carriage paid, toany part 
of the United States or Canada, on receipt of price. 


Harrer’s CATALOGUE sent on receipt of ten cents. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 





MACMILLAN & C0’s 


NEW BOOKS. 
Price, 15 cts. Annual Subscription, $1.75. 
THE ENGLISH 
ILLUSTRATED 

MAGAZINE. _ 


CONTENTS : 


1. THE LAUNOH. From a Drawing by C, J. 
Stanfland, R.I1. 

2. IN THE JOTUNHEIM. J. Sully. 

3. LIFEBOATS AND LIFEBOAT MEN. ©. J. 


Staniland, R. I. 

4. AUNT RACHEL (Concluded). D. Christie 
Murray. 

5. FOX-HUNTING. By a Manin a Round Hat. 
Randolph Caldecott. 

6. ON BEA‘ X (Historically Considered). W. Ou- 
tram Tristram. 

7. SIR THOMAS MORE James Sime. 

8. ADIGGER’S LIFF. W. M. Flinders Petrie. 


Ornamental Headings, Friezes, Initials, ete. 


AMIEL’S JOURNAL. 


The Journal Intime of Henri-Frédéric Amiel. 
Translated, with an Introduction and Notes, 
by Mrs. Humphry Ward. Crown 8vo, $2.50 


“The just balance of life among us is _pre- 
served by such men as Amiel; men who keep 
apart from crowds and iu the perpetual presence 
of the everlasting verities. There is in such 
men a wonderful freshness of thought, which 
makee us conscious of the arid atmosphere in 
which most of us work and suffocate. Life is 
old only to those who live in its conventions and 
formulas; the soil is exhausted only for those 
whose plowshare turns the shallow furrow. To 
all others it is still fresh with undiscovered truth, 
still inexhaustible in the wealth with which the 
Infinite Mind has stored it, asthe Infinite Hand 
has filled its veins with goid and its mountains 
with fron.”—[Christian Union. 

“Among the mInultitude of books which find 
their way to the light of my study fire there comes, 
at long intervals, one which searches my own 
consciousness to the depths and on the instant 
compels my recognition of that rare creation, a 
true work of art. The indefinable atmosphere, 
the incommunieable touch, of perfection are 
about and upon it,.and one is suddenly conscious 
of a new and everlasting possession for the 
race. Such a book lies open before me : it is the 
‘Journal Intime’ of Hemi-Frédéric Amiel. 
These disconnected and unmethodical medita- 
tions, extending over a period of thirty-three 
years, are a kind of subtle distillation of life in 
which one feels in its finer essence the whole 
body of modern thinking and feeling. This 
‘Journal Intime’ is the sole fruit ofa period 
of time long enough to contain the activities of 
a whole generation ; but how much more signifi 
cant is the silence of such a bovk than the 
articulate speech of great masses of men! It is 
something ;that, at the bottom of this great rest- 
less ocean of modern life, such a pearl as this 
lay hid.”—[Christian Union. 


The Miscellaneous Writings of 


JOHN MORLEY. 


Uniform with the Eversley Edition of Charles 
Kingsley’s Novels and Poems. To b3 Com- 
pleted in Eight Volumes. Each, $1.59. 


VOLTAIRE. 1 vol. - Ready. 
ROUSSEAU. 2 vols. - Ready. 
DIDEROT AND THE ENCY- 
CLOPAEDISTS. 2 vols. April. 
COMPROMISE. Revised and 

Enlarged. 1 vol. - - May. 
MISCELLANIES. 2vols. June. 


MACMILLAN & CO., New York, 


112 Foarth Avenue. 


S PURGEON’S 
Treasury of David 


is the most important and practical com mentary 
of the age on The Psalms.—Philip Schajff,D.D. 
7th (final) Vol. (with index to entire work) just 
ready. Per Volume, cloth, $2. 

FUNK & WAGNALLS, 10-12 Dey St., New York. 


EVOLUTION AND RELIGION. 


mry Ward Beecher.—Part [., Theoret- 
att ‘Doctrinal . Svo, Paper, 50 
cents, Part IL, Practical and Vital Sermons, Pa- 
r, 81. I. and IL, one volume, Cloth, 
paces, 1.50. 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, New York. 








D. APPLETON & CO. 


PUBLISH THIS WEEE: 


The Aliens. 


A NOVEL. By Henry F. Keenan, author 


“The Aliens ” is a stirring, picturesque romance, 
depicting life and character in strong contrasts, and 
marked by an affluent and vivid style. The scene 
of the story is laid in the western part of the State 
of New York, about fifty years ago, the events com- 
ing down to the time of the Mexican War. 


The Mammalia in their 
Relation to Primeval 
Times. 


By Oscar Script. Professor in the Univer 
sity at Strasburg. International Sctentifie 
Series. With Fifty-one Woodcuts. 12mo, 
cloth. Price, $1.50. 

This work derives special interest from the recent 
death of Dr. Schmidt, which occurred after the book 
was printed. 

“Tt will be found,” he says in his preface, “ tocon- 
tain proof of the necessity, the truth. and the value 
of Darwinism as the foundation for the theory of 
descent, within a limited field, and is brought down 
to the mest recent times.” 


Ii. 
We Two. 


A NOVEL. By Epwna Lyatt, author of 
“Donovan "' 12mo, cloth. Price, $1.50. 


This novel may be considered a companion to 
“Donovan,” recently published, inasmuch as like 
that book it deals with the trials and experiences of 
freethinkers suffering from persecution, but brought 
eventually to Christianity. 

“We recommend all novel-readers to read this 
novel, with the care which such a strong. uncom 
mon, and thoughtful book demands and deserves.” 
—{London Spectator. 


*,* For sale by all booksellers; or will be sent by 
the publishers, by mati, postpatd, on receipt of price. 


18 & 5 Bonp Street, New Yorks. 
The March 
UB Dirbokh Bek 


CONTAINS: 


SHILOH REVIEWED, 


By Gen. D. C. Buell. An important contri- 
bution to the discussion begun by General 
Grant’s “Shiloh” in the CentuRY War 
Series. The author takesiesue with Gener- 
als Grant and Sherman on some important 
points, and supports his postion by a fac- 
simile 6f a camp-map given him by the lat- 
ter on the evening of the first day, and a 
careful and elaborate revision of the map of 
the battle-field. Portraits and other illus- 
trations are given. 


THE MINISTER’S CHARGE, 


The second installment of Mr. Howells’s new 
novel, which will continue through the year. 
‘* Opens delightfully.’”— Critic. ‘ Every 
promise of great interest.” —JOURNAL OF Com- 


MERCE. 
OTHER FICTION 

Includes the second part of Mr. Stockton’s 

novelette, ‘‘ A Borrowed Munth;’’ a com- 

plete story entitled ‘‘ John Toner’s Experi- 

ment ;’? and chapters of Mrs. Foote’s 

Western novel. 


FURTHER FEATURES 
Comprise three richly illustrated articles— 
“Ttaly, from a Tricycle,’ ‘ Mount- 
aineering in Persia,” and ‘‘City Dwell- 
ings ;” “ Castelar, the Orator ;’? “The 
Strength and Weakness of Social- 





ism ;” Open Letters on Christian Union ; 
Poems; etc. Sold everywhere. Price 35 
cents. 


1886. 


Lesson Leaves 





of “ Trajan,” ete. 12mo,cloth. Price, $1.25. | 


THE SOUTHERN BIVOUAC. 


For Sale by all Newsdealers. 


OONTENTS FOR MAROH. 


L . 

The Kentucky Resolutions of 1798 and 1799 
With Official Documents. R. T. Durrett. 
Under Sentence of Death. W. F. Gordon, 
The Teche Country Fifty Years Age. 

- f L. Richardson. 

The Light-House Rock (Key West). 

_ Will Wallace Harney. 

The Defense of Fort Wagner. Paul H. Hayne. 
I 

The Mateless Bird Danske Dandridge. 


Reminiscences of Confederate Cavalry Service. 
By a Private. 1 

Hopeset and Sunrise. _ Jasper Barnett Cowden. 

City Building inthe South. WHll Wallace Harney. 


Uncle Adam’s Funeral Feast. 
May Roee Floyd. 


XI. 
John Williamson, Botanist and Artist. 
Ten Illustrations. R. M. Kelly. 


[lustrated. 


XII. 
Comment and Criticism. 
XL 
‘ Editor's Table. 
Salmagundt. 


Send 20 cents for sample copy. Subscrip- 
tion, $2.00 per annum; $1.00 six months. 
Address 


SOUTHERN BIVOUAC. 
B. F. AVERY & SONS, Publishers, 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


STANDARD WORKS 


OF REFERENCE 
FOR EVERY LIBRARY. 





WORCESTER'S QUARTO DIC- 
TIONARY 


OF THE ENGLIsH LaNGuAGE. New Edition. With 
Supplement. Unabridged and Profusely [lus 
trated. The standard, and in all respects best. 
me published. Library sheep, marbled 

ges. $10. 


LIPPINCOTT’S BIOGRAPHICAL 
DICTIONARY. 


A New, Thoroughly Revised, and Greatly Enlarged 
Edition. A Universal Pronouncing Dietionary of 
Biography and Mythology. Containing complete 
and concise Biographical Sketches of the Eminent 
Persons of al! Ages and Countries. By J. THomas. 
M.D.. LL.D. Imperial 8vo. 2,550 pages. Sheep 


LIPPINCOTT’S PRONOUNCING 
GAZETTEER OF THE WORLD. 


A complete Geographical Dictionary. New Edition. 
Thoroughly revised and greatly enlarged. Con 
taining Supplementary ables, with the most 
recent Census Returns. Royal8vo. Sheep. $12, 


POPULAR FAMILY ATLAS OF 
THE WORLD. 

Containing Twenty-four Maps, neatly colored, and 

with all the recent changes and discoveries. Size, 


10x12 inches. Quarto. Stiff paper covers. Sent, 
postpaid, by mail, for 30 cents. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent, free 
of expense, on receipt of the price by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, 


715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 





“A Capital Book for Social Meet- 
ings and Sunday-Schools.” 


SELECT SONGS. 


344 Hymns and Tunes, admirably chosen for use 
where only one book is desired for the Devotional 
Meetings and the Sunday-School. All who have used 
Select Songs speak of it in the highest terms. 

Firmly bound in Cloth, $40 per 100 Copies. 
Ready March 10. 


An edition of words only, $10 per 100 Copies. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 East Ninth St., New York. 


$1 Randolph Street, Chicago. 





S Wis, 


SECOND QUARTER NOW READY. 


To Superintendents and Teachers of Sunday-Schools.—If you have never used this 
Seri+s, will you not give it a trial? 


GRADED SERIES OF QUARTERLIES. 


1. The Sanday-School Quarterly. By Rev F.N. Peloubet, DD. Price, 20 cents a year. 
2. The Intermediate Quarterly. ie - - * Cem * 

8. The Children’s Querterly By Mrs. M. G. Kennedy. “ 16cents “ 
4. The Little Ones’ Quarterly. By Mary J. Capron. (New.) “ 16cents ‘“ 
5. Teachers’ Editions of 1 aud 2. By Rev A F. Schauffler. Each ** 40 cents = 
6. Teachers’ Edition of 8. By Mrs. M. G. Kennedy. “* 40 cents - 

‘. 


100 copies, $8.00 a year; single copies, monthly, 8 cents - 
W.A. WILDE & CO., 25 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON, MASS, 











wool, the wool lends softness to the silk. 








PRIESTLEY’S SILK AND WOOL FABRICS. 


Priestley’s Hienrietta and Melrose Cloths, and Drap d’Alma, take the 
most perfect black, and keep it absolutely unchanged to the last. The warp is all 
silk, the woof all wool, and the two are equally fine—the silk gives strength to the 


in a slightly bluish shade for ordinary wear, and, as the Priestley dyes never vary, can 
always be perfectly matched.—[Le Bon-Ton for March, 





They come in jet black for mourning, and 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


MAKE HIM A CITIZEN. 


Editor of The Christian Union: 

In your paper of January 7 a communication from 
our higbly esteemed biographer and historian, B. J. 
Lossing, directed my attention to an article on the Jn- 
dian question as treated by The Christian Union. In 
1858 I was appointed Superintendent of the Onondaga 
Indian schools, and beld that office under Superintend- 
ents Rice, Van Dyck, Weaver, and Neil Gilmour until 
1882. As early as 1861, in my annual report to the 
Superlutendent of Public Instruction, and in most of 
my reports for eighteen years thereafter, 1 urged the 
duty and necessity of a radical change of Indian pelicy; 
“ that this remnant of obsolete savagery should be de- 
tribalized and treated like other races of humanity in 
this country ; that is, placed under, gnd made amenable 
to, the same laws as other people ;” and I especially in- 
sis'ed in my reports, and in communications addressed 
to the Indian Bureau at Washington, that any just con- 
struction of the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amendments 
would—must make the Indian an American citizen. 

We secured the appointment of & commission by the 
Legislature. ‘‘ To form a treaty with the Onondagas ; to 
gives homes in severalty, and make the Indians citizens 
as soon as practicable ; and to substitute a government 
elected by the Indians annually in p'ace of hereditary 
chiefs,” were leading purposes of that commission. 
After two long sessions in 1882 and 1883, the tribe re- 
fused by a small plurality to make the new treaty. 
Some few of the old chiefs, directed by an official under 
the State government, tent on to Washington and made 
issue that the ‘‘ General Government alone had the right 
to deal with Indian tribes.” 

You have certainly taken the right ground as to what 
shall be done with and for the Indlans. I think Mr. 
Lossing’s historical fact—as to the treatment of the 
Scotch Highlanders by the Eoglish Government—very 
pertinent. The objector might say that Scotchmen and 
Indians differ too radically to allow us to expect llKe re- 
sults from like treatment; I answer, The analogy holds 
good as to the savage clandom of the two races, and 
only differs on the color linc. We must treat Indians 
as we treat all other races (the poor Chinese on the Pa- 
cific coast alone excepted): give them homes, and teach 
them to work, to vote, te pay taxes, and bear arms. 
The sooner it comes to this the better for ‘‘ Lo, the poor 
Indian.” JONATHAN KNEELAND, M.D. 

SoutH OnonpaGa, February 16, 1886. 

P. 8.—The reports referred to may be found in the 
pubshed Annual Reports of the Superintendent of 
Instruction from the years 1864-82, inclusive. J. K. 


MARKETED VALUE. 


I have just read ‘‘ Profit-Sharing.” You should have 
said, ‘‘ The profit of any industry is the marketed value 
of the article produced over and above what it costs to 
produce and market it.” The cost of an article includes, 
besides wages and interest, materials used and wasted, 
wear and tear of tools, shopand store rent, packing and 
handling, wages of salesmen (whether clerk or capital- 
ist), and other items, according to circumstances. These 
ust all be carefully calculated and charged against the 
article as cost, and the profit account must walt until the 
cash or its equivalent isin hand. The wages of the cap- 
italist—often the hardest-worked workman of the lot— 
do not enter into your calculation. G. 

[The capitalist as such is not entitled to wages. When 
he is also a worker, as is often the case, his wages are to 
be charged to wage account : as illustrated in the ac- 
count of the Maison Leclaire. Doubtless the actual cost 
of getting the product to market is a part of the cost to be 
reckoned on in any plan of profit-sharing. —Eps. C. U.] 


AN ECHO. 
Editors of The Christian Union: 

I wish with all my mightand main to shout ‘‘ Amen ” 
to the remarks of *‘ Observer” on the Sunday-School 
Lessons, in your Boston letter of February 11th, He 
clearly expresses my sentiments, and those of the forty 
four teachers of the Sunday school to which I belong. 
I wonder if the getters-up of these lessons ever taught 


in Sunday-school. If they cannot do better, let them 
resign, and make place for those who can. 











TEACHER. 
SCRANTON, Pa. 








Fanny, the jaguar at the Philadelphia ‘‘ Zoo,” has 
just come through a serious crisis inher existence. She 
is two years old, and lately began cutting her second set 
of molar teeth. This is always a particularly dangerous 
period with animals in captivity, few passing through it 
safely, as death is caused by inflammation setting in. 
Fanny was carefully watched and tended by the keepers, 
and put ona diet of squabs, mutton, and milk. She 
pulled through safely, but now another trouble has 
arisen. Her luxurious diet has made her fastidious, and 
she turns up her black nose in scorn at her former food 
of horse meat, and howls for chicken. 





7 The German Minister of War has given orders fora 
number of dogs to be trained with a view of te sting the 
value of the services they might render to sentinels 
engaged in keeping guard during the night. It is fully 
believed that by the help of these sagacious animals out- 
posts would be far less Hable to surprize, and that the 
dogs would always give notice of the approach of the 
enemy much earlier than it could be detected by the 
sentinel without such assistance. 


Still another origin of our dollar sign ($) is sent by a 
correspondent, who says: “‘In my early education I 
heard or read that this character was a contraction 
or condensation of U. S., meaning, when placed 
before the figures, United States money; that it was 
at first written U. S., then, to save room, the S was laid 
upon the U like a modern monogram, and then, to save 
time, the bottom of the U was left out, leaving the two. 
strokes with the 8 laid upon them.” 
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D. APPLETON & Co.. 
1, 3, and 5 Bond Street, New York. 


A CONVENTIONAL BOHEMIAN, A Novel. 
Pendleton, 12mo, cloth, Price, $1.25. 


DISCUSSIONS on ¢ LIMATE AND COSMOLOGY. By 
James Croll, LL.D, F.K.S., author of “ Climate and Tin.e,” ete. 
With Chart.’ 12mo,’cloth. ’Price, 82. 


CLASS INTERESTS: Their Relations te Fach Other and to 
yovernmen’. A Study of Wrongs and Remedies, to ascertain 
what the People should do for Themselves. By the author of 
“Conflict in Nature and Life;” “ Reforms: their Difficuliles and 
Possibilities.” 12mo, cloth. Price, $1 


FOR MAIMIE’S SAKE: A Story of Leve and Dynamite. 
By Grant Allen. 12mo, paper cover. Price, 25 cen 


THE ALIENS, A Novel. By Henry F. Keenan, 
Trajan,” etc. 12mo, cloth. Price, $1.25. 


wag. = AMBALAA € A 4 saa RELATION TO PRIMEVAL 

hmidt, Professor in the University of 
y Fe 4 Scientific Series, With Fifty one 
12mo, cloth. Price, $1.50. 


WETWO. A cry By Edna Lyall, author of “Donovan.” 12mo, 
cloth. Price, $1.5 


EC Cc L Leet ASTICAL ENSTITUTIONA. yd Part VL of the 
wt “WK _ of Sociology.” By Herbert Spencer. 12mo, cloth. 
rice, } 


eat ag “eg APES. No. 52 of the Bpteenationsl &clentific 

Robert Hartmann, Professor in the University of 

Bertin. Wich a three illustrations, 12mo, cloth, 826 pages. 
ice, $1.75. 


McCLELLAN’S LA®T SERVICE TO THE REPUBLIC, To- 
gether with a Tribute to his Memory. By George Ticknor Curtis. 


JOUN MAIDMENT, A Novel. By Julien Sturgis, author of “ An 
Accomplished Gentleman,” etc. l6mo, paper. Price, 50 cents. 





By Eimund 


author of 


y Le rg. 
woodcuts, 


MARLBOROUGH. By George Sainte bury. Being Volume II of 
a New Biographic Series, entitled “English Worthies,” edited 
by Andrew Lang. Small 2mo, cloth. Price, 75 cents. 


PROTECTION vs. FREE_TRADE. The Scientific Yollaiy 
and Economic Operation of Defensive Duties in the United States. 
By Henry M. Hoyt. 12mo, cloth. Price, $2. 


Doxey AN: A MODEGQN avg tsemn AN. A Novel. 
Lyall. 12mo, cloth. Price, $1.50 


PRENC H DISHES FOR AMERICAN TABLES. By Pierre 
ron, formerly chef d’entremets at Delmonico’s. Translated by 
Sire Frederic Sherman. Small 12mo, cloth. Price, $1. 


TeE ¢ Cons BESroy BEST. By Jas. Wood Davidson, A.M. Cloth, 


By Edna 


JACOB 8C BUVLER'S MILLIONS. A Novel. i6mo, paper 
cover. 


Price, #) ce 


CASSELL & COMPANY (Limited), 
739 and 741 Broadway, New York. 
caseah ts NATIONAL LIBRARY. Edited by Henry Mor. 
L.D. Aseries of weekly volumes, each containing nearly 
A= onal 16mo, clear, readable type, printed on good oo 
at > e = low price ‘ot 10 cents per volume; per year, 52 nw 


my ame YEARS’ IMPRISONMENT. By Silvio Pellico. 
ranslated from the Italian by Thomas Roscoe. 


atau HAROLD'S PILGRIMAGE, By Lord Byron. 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 

THE COMPLETE ANGLER. By Isaac Walton. 

THE MAN OF FEELING. By Henry Mackenzie. 

THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL andthe RIVALS, By Rich- 
ard Brinsley Sheridan. 


Other Volumes in Preparation, 


Will be issued in Monthly Volumes. 


CASSELL’S “ name BOW’ SERIES OF NV W ARD ORIGI- 
NAL NOVELS. By popular American an 
large 12mo vauees of about 192 pages each. Beautifully printed 
ss bound in illuminated paper covers. Price per volume, 25 
cents. 
Now Ready: 


A CRIM®ON STAIN. By Annie Bradshaw, 


mons ANS HORROR. A Romance of the “West Coun- 
By George Manville Fenn. 


Other Volumes in Preparation. 


WITHOUT Bi-euien : To-day’s » Firoblem. By Mrs. J. H. Wal- 
lemo, extra cloth. ice, $1.35. 
PRINCE BISHARO K. 
bd ty Prot, - one ao ‘Columbine College Sow York 
pits Indexes, etc. Price, per set, $5. ‘ 


ALONG ALASKA'S GREAT RIVER. A popular accoun 
the travels of the Alaska Exploring Expedition of 1883 alon 
great Yukon River, from its source to its mouth. By Lieut. 
erick Schwatka. 1 vol., octavo, fully Ulustrated, $3. 


CHAR ACTER SKETCHES FROM DICKENS. Third Series. 
Contain ng *ix New and Origine! en iy Frederick Barnard, 
reproduced in phowwarevare v, Messrs. G upil & Nes heen be <4 
India paper. 20xi4h4. In e-(y Price, $7.50. Mica 
Betsy Trotwood, Captain Cuttle, Uriah H- ep, Dick Swiveller rand 
the chioness, Bob Cratchit and PTiny Tin. 


THE STORY OF THE HEAVENS. By Robert Stawell Ball 
LL.D, F.R.S, F.R.A.S., Keyal Astronomer of Ireland. With 16 


An —Bererer! Biography. By Charles 
uction 
Com- 


nt of 
the 


colored plates Pe 0 wood engravin, 8vo, 544 it 
borat .. & gs. Svo pages, cloth 

GESERAL gonnon, T THE 8 “RERO BA me ia nthe Wo ore 
Workers a "Ta. ieee eaten othe 580 cents 


ADAM Hs REPsURNsS VOW. A Tale of Kirk and Covenant. 
By Annie lvoL, 12mo, extre cloth, price, §1. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Fravklin Square, New York. 


THE LAND AND THE BOOK, By William M. Thomson, 
Forty-five Years » Missionary in Ssria and Palestine. . = a 
Lebanon. Damascus, and Reyond Jordan, compircing * Thi @ Land 
and the Book.” 147 lilustrations and Mapa. Pp xxxiv. itn ‘Square 
8vo, ornamental cloth, 86; sheep, $7; half morocco, $8.50; full 
moroccy, gilt edges, gid per volume. 


HISTORY OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. By Henry C. Shel 
on, Professor of Historical Tneology a ber 7-4 University. 2 
vols. Pp. xiv., 856, 8vo, cloth, $3.50 per 


**HARPER’S VOUNG PFOPLE” FOR 1885. Vol. VI. With 
about 700 anor Pp. vill., 882. 4to, ornamental cloth, 
$3.50. Vols. IV. and V., $3.50 each. Vols. 1. U,, and IIL, out of print, 


STRANGE. STOR TEs yam HISTORY FOR_ YOU ne 

Oores Sage gleston, author of “ Red Kagl 

ete. iinctoas quare 16mo, cloth, $l. (In * Harper's 
Young People Serien: a 


THE GARROTERS., A Farce. By William Dean Howells, 
author ee etc., etc. Illustrated by C. S. Reinhart 
Pp, %. 82mo, cloth, 0 cents. 


BEY OND THE GRAVE, By Dr. Hermann Cremer, Professor 

zy in the University of Greifswald. Translated by the 

few 8 cok T. Lowrie, D.D. With Introduction by the Rev. A. A, 
Hodge, D.D. Pp. xl., 154. 16mo, cloth, 75 cents. 


TUR GREAT yours AS RELIGIOUS TEACHERS. 
Morison. Pp. 200. 16mo, cloth, $1. - 


PEPPER AND SALT; or, Seasoning for Voung Folk, Pre 
vy Howard Pyle. Benatifully and profusely illustratea by 
the Sather, Pp. xiv., 122. 4to, illuminated cloth, $2. 


white HEATHER. ANovel. By William Piack, author of “A 
as of Thule,” ete. 498. 12mo, cloth, $1.25, Uniform 
with G the Library Edition of William Black’s Works. 


A LARGER HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA to the Close of President Jackson’s Administration. 
By thomas Wentworth Higginson, author of “ Young Folks’ His- 
tory of the I'nited States,” etc, Illustrated by ma ee por- 
traits, and other engravings. Pp. xil.,470. &vo, cloth, $3. 


THE perc {PLES OF EXPRFSSION IN PIANOFOR 
AVING., Ry Adolph F. Christiani. Nlustrated with bake Uh 
pad TD A ep. 304. 8vo, cloth, $3. 


THE. Boy TRAVELLERSIN SOUTH AMER 

of Two Youths tn a Journey through dg Potvin, 
Breall, Paraguay. Argentine Republic, and Chill. With Descrip 
tions of Patagonia and Tierra del Fuego, and Voyages upon the 
Amazon and La Plata Rivers. By Thomas W. ox, anthor of 
“The Boy Travellers In the Far Fast,” ete With colored frontis 
piarnens numerous illustrations. Pp. xvi, 490. 8vo, ornamental 

0 


Tas had SA ALLer COOK BOOK ANP HOUS ® 
GUIDE. Washington. With index and Dian pages tor 
additional catgtt Pp. vill., 640. 12mo, waterproof cloth, $2 


THUCYDIDES, The Sixth and Seventh Books of 1 

With Introductory Essay and Explanatory Notes, by wee 
berton, A.M.. Professor of Greek In Lebich U niversity. xxtl.. 
824. 12mo. cloth. $1.50. (In “ Harper's Classical Series, for Schools 
974 Collenen.” Under the Editorial Supervision of Henry Drisler, 


WAKULLA, AS8tory of Adventure in Florida. By Kirk Munroe. 
‘Tl ustrated. Pp. 256. uare 16mo, cloth, $1. 
Fees Sq 5 $1. (in * Harper’s Young 


THE FALL. OF CONSTANTINOPLE, Peing the st 
Fonrth usade. By Edwin Pears, LLB.” Pp. xvi., 422. rh Bog 


eae feb} RP DANCING, Dancing and its Relations to Educa 
n-and al Life. With a new method of tnstruetion, tnciud- 
ine complete ouide so the rated. Pp. (German), with 250° figures, 
en wort aoree ?p. vi., 278. 12mo, | 
a ornamental sides, $1! .5 . a ae 


AS WE WENT MARCHING OW. A Story of the War. 
Hosmer, M.D. Pp. 310. 16mo, cloth, $). 


“ neore Ase 6 7 appt. Es,” 
Custer. 
mee nae tt a. 50. 


By G. W. 


um be = Gen. Custer. 
raitand a ma 
(New edition.) a 
BEN-HUR. A Tale of the Christ. By Lew Wallace. 
cloth, $1.50. (New edition.) ° Pee... HD. MB Mie. 
HARPER’S HANDY SERIES, 
LATEST ISSUES, oTs. 


58. —_ LAST OF THE MACALLISTERS, By Mrs. Amelia 
SUNIL) 4» nnnhs\ penne cake sthehebes -aabe sone ‘asda des connhesaait 


WHAT DOES HISTORY TEACH? Two Edinburgh Lect- 
ures. By John Stuart Blackie 


57. 


56. MAULEVERER’S MILLIONS, A Yorkshire Romance. 
Es iat 8 in te bn condone Gop sandd el bpus owen eepenne ps) 
55. LORD BEACONSFIE LD'S CORRESPONDENCE with 
rere ee Te 25 
54. FORTUNE'S WHEEL. By A. Innes Shand.............:... 2% 
53. A PLEA FOR THE CONSTITUTION OF THE 
ONITED STATES. By George Bancroft...................... 25 
52. "TWIXT LOVE AND DUTY. ANovel. By Tighe Hopkins, 25 
51. STORIES OF PROVENCE, By Alphonse Daudet. Trans- 
SE i By TaaDincresinwn shi ss ap Aveta danke dane <daweeey sate cons’ 25 
50. A MAN OF HONOR, A Novel, By J. 8S. Winter. Ilus- 
Ranch ddeakateneccrastes rercusebancechinscdiademertticlectioets 
49. LESTER’SSECRET, A Novel. By Mary Cecil Hay...... 80 
48. CABIN AND GONDOLA. By Charlotte Dunning.......... 80 
47. LAST DAYS AT APSWICH., A Novel..................... 25 
46. TIRESIAS AND OTHER POEMS. By Alfred, Lord 
PONE Piss oo fe cecssscvlesckcccicsdencdobedetécedeosdel 25 
45. IN THE MIDDLE WATCH. By W. Clark Russell......... % 
HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY. 
LATEST ISSUES. ors. 
518. Aunt Parker. By BL. Farjeon...................ceccacceccceues . 20 
512. What’s Mine's Mine. A Novel. By George Macdonald.......... yD) 
51. A House Divided Against Itself. By Mrs. Oliphant.............. 20 
510. A Girton Girl. By Mrs. Annie Edwardes........................ . 2% 
509. Rainbow Gold. By D. C. Murray..................ccccceeeceeceeeee 2 
508. War and Peace. By Count Leon Tolstol................eceeccec0- b] 
507. A Country tleman. By Mrs. Oliphant........................ yi) 
506. Original Co: Es GF Wis Oe GIO cnccccccccccoccccccesccs vi) 
505. England Under Gladstone. 1830-1885. By Justin H. MeCarthy, 
RW VES ire densty cobance phase tl) Inc coencegnactheccoeceeaesyeepace 2» 
54. Unfairly Won. By Nannie Power O’Donoghue.................. 20 
508. First Person Singular. A Novel, By David Christie Murray. 
dh vabtstahsutungiehessdese aecnaneraserannccenecter inate 25 


The above works sent, carriage paid, to any part of the United 
States or Canada, on receipt of price. 


HARPER’ CATALOGUE sent on receipt of ten cents. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


T. Y. CROWELL & CoO., 
13 Astor Place, New York. 





THE HOUSE AT CRAGUE. By Mary B. Sleight. 12mo, $1.25. 
TRANSFORMED. By Feye Huntington. 12mo. $1.25. 
Ly Lucy Randolph Fleming. 12mo. $1.25. 


ALICE WITHROW. 
For sale by all booksellers, or sent postpaid on receipt of price, 
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FORTIETH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE loss by death was $318,488 larger than in that 
CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE IN- exceptionally favorable year, though far in- 


SURANCE COMPANY. 
To the Members : 


side our ‘‘ expected loss.” 
EXPENSES. 
Economy has been carefully studied in all 


Forty years ago this company began to set | expenditures, both to keep them at the lowest 
forth the claims of mutual life insurance upon | point consistent with the other interests of 
the heads of dependent families. There was|the Company, and to secure from them the 
no American experience to guide the venture, | largest proportionate results. The Fatio 
andthe safety of English experience as a|0f expenses to income for the year was 9.95 
basis for American business was uncertain. | Pet cent. 


Charging a premium that took a wide mar- 
gin for the uncertainty, and taking a purely 


INTEREST EARNED. 
The rate of interest earned in 1885 was as 


mutual plan by which any part of the premi- good as that earned in 1884; but it is increas- 
ums found to be unnecessary to meet the act- ingly difficult to make or renew investments 
ual cost should be returned to the members, | at Steady rates on safe security. In view of 


it entered its work of family protection. 


WHAT HAS IT DONE IN FORTY YEARS ? 


It has received from its members for pre- 
miums $142,100,742.91 ; for interest on its in- 
yestments and rents, $49,670,253 57; balance 
of profit and loss, $805,628 ; a grand total of 


$192,576,624 48. 


This great sum has been applied as fol- 


lows : 
Pald for death losses 
and endowments. . $57,981 ,273.93 
Surp!us returned to 
policy-holders. .. 
Allowed on lapsed 
and surrendered 


42,702,760.16 


policies ........ .. 17,893,800.78 
Expenses of manage- 

Se seth ede's 16 022,395.21 
IE ies dsb 05554 90nd 5,533,952, 30 


Held in ‘ net assets” 
for reserve, etc.... 52,942,452.10 


the constant tendency toward a lower rate 
of interest, it is a source of constant and pro- 
found satisfaction to the management that 
our ‘new business is based upon the assunp- 
tion of earning only 3 per cent. throughout 
its duration, instead of 4 per cent. 

RENTS OF REAL ESTATE. 

In our report of 1884 we said : ‘‘ There are 
indications that, following the depression of 
the last year and more, rents may not rule as 
favorably for 1885. We are happy to say 
that our fear was not realized, and that our 
actual rental income on a smaller holding of 
real estate was a little larger than in 1884 
Owing to sales of property and depression in 
some places, it will be smaller in 1886. 

PROFIT AND LOSS, 


From the sale or payment at maturity of 
certain bonds the Company received $5,525.44 
over cost, and on certain others made a Joss 


—~ $192,576 624.48 | Of $2,391.55 ; a net gain on this class of secu- 


Nearly 83.1 per cent. of its entire premi- rities of $3,133.89. From the sales of real 
ums have been returned to its policy- estate we received $159,022.70 over cost, and 
holders or their beneficiaries ; over 88 8 per | 02 two pieces made a loss of $2,445 59; a net 
cent. of {ts entire income bas been so re-|8ain to profit and loss from real estate 
turned, or is held as the suffictent reserve | 8#le8 of $156,577.11, making an Sggregate 
and surplus to protect its existing insur- balance to profit and loss of $159,711. This 
ances ; while the average expense of creat- is not counted in ascertaining our rate of in- 
ing, handling, and distributing this great | “rest earned on investments. 


business has been but 8.3 per cent. of the in- 


come. 


REAL ESTATE. 
During the year the Company has closed 


These results challenge comparison as to/| out all the property taken under certain fore- 
their intrinsic character, mark the highest] closures at a cost to it of $995,744.27, for 
standard of achievement in the history of | which it has received $1,152,321.38; a gain 


the business hitherto, prove the absolute! over cost of $156,577.11. 


The special ap- 


safety of the scheme of legitimate life insur-| praisal of our real estate owned and that on 
ance, and exhibit a completeness of success | which interest was in default in 1879, by the 
far beyond any reasonable early anticipa-| Insurance Department, made these proper- 
tion. They place life insurance, properly | ties worth at that time only $791,225 42. or 
administered, first among modern methods | $204,518.85 less than they had cost, and $361,- 
of self-help and social beneficence. They | 095.96 less than they have sold for. 


show that here even the poor man can surely 


Since that appraisal was made, in 1879, we 


protect his family from financial suffering| have sold entire properties which cost us 
and from disruption by his death; and, | $4 268,847.72 for $4,852,041.74, a net gain of 
through this protection, family life, and | $583,194.02. These properties were then ap- 
therefore the whole social order, is lifted to} praised at $3,559,444.23, or $709,153.49 less 


a higher, because a surer, plane. 


THE OPERATIONS AND RESULTS OF 1885, 


During the year just closed the Company 
has aseumed new risks amounting to $7,845,- 
947 ; this includes an increase over the new 
premium-paying risks of 1884 of $1,798,650, 


or about 35 per cent. 


It received for premiums, $4,542,264.74 ; 
for interest on investments, $2,428,711,54 ; 
for rents on real estate, $520,525.89 (an in- 
come of $2,949,237.43 from property); for 
balance of profit and loss, $159,711; a total 
income of $7,651,21317, an increase over 


that of 1884 of $149,198.27. 
DISBURSEMENTS, 


than they cost, and $1,292,597.51 less than 
they sold for. 

These facts are as instructive as they are 
satisfactory. They prove what we have 
always claimed, that real estate taken in 
times of depression, like those from 1873 to 
1880, by the foreclosure of loans that were 
tairly made at the time, is rather a source of 
ultimate profit than of danger to the com- 
pany that has to take it and hold it fora 
proper market. 

THE CONDITION AND STRENGTH OF THE 
COMPANY. 

Grand as is the magnitude of the figures 
we set before you, real strength is a question 
not of magnitude so much as of proportion 


The income has been appropriated as fol-| and of quality ; and not only of what these 
lows : For death losses and matured endow- | are to-day, but of what they are likely to be 
ments, $3,959,816.70; surplus returned to|in the future. Are the lines of present ac- 
members, $1,202,156.56; allowances for] tion well laid with reference to a prebable 
lapsed and surrendered policies, $662,610.92 ; | future ? 


an aggregate payment to members and their 


Of the value and sufficiency of our assets 


beneficiaries of $5,824,584.18 ; for expenses | there is no need to speak, except to refer to 
of management, including real estaté ex-| them. ~ 


penses, $759,661.34; for taxes, $342,311.04; 


Our liabilities are computed upon a more 


balance of ,income carried to net assets, | conservative basis than those of any other 


$724,701.61. 
STANDING, 


American company. 
The highest legal standard of solvency in 


The Company’s liabilities by the highest pthis country requires premiums and reserves 
legal standard of solvency were, January 1, | to be calculated on the assumption that in- 
1885, $49,703,507.04; by its own higher stand-| vestments will earn at least 4 per cent. an- 
ard, they were $49,825,672.04; against which | nual interest for all the time that the risks 
it holds griss assets, $54,383,649.95, giving a| to which those premiums and reserves apply 
surplus by the legal standard of Connecticut | may be in force. Much of our business must 


and Massachusetts of $4,680,142 91, and by 


its own higher standard of $4,557,977.91. 


be expected to run from forty to seventy 
years. To assume that we can earn a higher 


Its gross assets have increased $953,617.04, | rate of interest during all that time than is 
and its surplus $436,153 84, although the | reasonably certain to be earned, is to delib, 


dividend paid was larger than in 1884. 


Careful attention is asked to the schedule | future. 
of assets and liabilities accompanying this 


report. 
MORTALITY IN 1885, 


erately invite bankruptey somewhere in the 
All our business taken prior to 
April 1, 1882, rests on the 4 per cent. interest 
basis. At that time the rate of interest on 
Government bonds and some of the best 


The mortality of the past year has been| State bonds had fallen below 4 per cent., 


noarly as favorable as in 1884, ut asthe| while on many municipal 


and railway 


deaths fell with unusual frequency among| bonds of the first class it was at or nearly 
those insured for larger amounts, the money | down to 4 per cent., with a manifest tendency 








to go lower as wealth increased and no real 
cause in sight to carry it higher in the long 
tun. We believed we could not say that we 
were so reasonably certain toearn 4 per cent. 
on all our assets for the next forty to seventy 
years that we could rightfully ask men to 
commit the future welfare of their families 
into our hands upon that issue; and we be- 
lieved, further, that 3 per cent. interest was 
the prudent rate to assume to earn during 
all that time. We therefore based all our 
new business from that date on that as- 
sumption. 

This Company alone of American compa- 
nies has taken this step toward greater 
safety. It gives us a position relative to the 
probable fu‘ure of safe investments which 
we are glad to occupy. It will enable us to 
select securities more closely and remove 
anxiety as to the future course of the interest 
rate ; for, if it rises, we shall simply earn so 
much more surplus to divide ; and if it falls, 
we shall have guarded curselves. 

Meantime it is interesting to note how the 
course of events has confirmed our view. 
Government bonds yield only about 27¢ per 
cent. ; Connecticut during the last year issued 
a large amount of 3 per cent. bonds at a 
premium; New York City issued 3'¢ per 
cent. bonds at an average premium of about 
7 per cent. ; Pittsburg issues a 4 per cent. 
bond at nearly 6 per cent. premium; St. 
Louis issues a like bond at a premium ; New 
Haven at 3'¢ per cent., Northamptor at 4 per 
cent., and a score of others at corresponding 
rates, according to their ability, can borrow 
advantageously; the securities of Boston 
and its suburbs earn but about 3‘ per cent. : 
the rate of interest on the best railway bonds 
is correspondingly low, ranging from below 4 
per cent. to 4° per cent; the rate on first- 
rate mortgages has fallen equally. And 
what existing cause is to change all this per- 
manently? Many things may change it 
temporarily ; but the prudent course seems 
clear ; for wealth is increasing faster than 
capital is demanded for new and safe uses. 

Upon the business issued since April 1, 
1882, we hold, therefore, a reserve $122,165 
larger than that required by law. 

INCREASE OF SURPLUS, 

On the 31st December, 1870, the Company 
held asurplus of $8,403, 237.71 on gross assets 
of $30,915,957 02. The then Directors of the 
Company considered it no longer necessary 
to hold so large a surplus, and inexpedient 
to continue longer than the modes of business 
by which it had been accumulated. A plan 
for the gradual distribution of the greater 
part of this surplus was suggested and 
matured by the then management, and 
adopted. During the last decade the present 
management was engaged in carrying it out. 
At the same time the financial straits of that 
period made it seem advisable to our Direct- 
ors to use the surplus resources as far as 
possible, within the limits of prudence, to 
enable members to continue their policies. 

On the 3lst December, 1880, the Company 
bad a surplus of $3,351,155.45 on gross assets 
of $49,492,629.38. It held a large amount of 
foreclosed real estate which the Insurance 
Department had recently valued at some 
$1,500,000 less than cost, though it expressed 
the clear opinion that the shrinkage was 
only temporary, and due to the unexampled 
depression of 1873-'80 ; and that, considering 
its intrinsic value, we would not be justified 
in selling then, even at full cost. By the 31st 
December, 1885, we had sold over a quarter 
of our real estate for $583,194 02 more than 
it cost, and for $1,292,597.51 more than the 
Department appraised it at; and we had 
increased our surplus by the legal standard 
from $3,351,155.45 to $4,680,142.91, a gain of 
$1,328, 987. 46. 

We hold a surplus adequate to every pos- 
sible contingency, so far as we can foresee, 
and every outgoing member will have what 
the Directors adjudge his proper share of 
that which is held for the certain protection 
of the interests of all. 

We believe these statements will be as sat- 
isfactory to every friend of the Company as 
the facts are to its management. 

CONSTITUTION OF THE SURPLUS, 


Some items of the surplus now held may 
vary in the future. All companies are re- 
quired to report the present market value of 
stocks and bonds over cost ; this, at present 
prices, gives an increase in our assets, Our 
securities of this class are of the highest and 
most stable character ; but a fall in the mar 
ket, while not affecting the income, would 
take so much out of our assets and surplus. 
Some of these bonds cost a premium which, 
should they be held to maturity, will be lost 
when they are paid; others again cost less 


than their face, and a corresponding gain 
b 


will be made when they are paid, 
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Another and important part of the present 
eurplus is the profit so far made from sales 
of real estate, amounting, as has been stated, 
to $583,194.02. We have so far treated, and 
for the present shall continue to treat, the 
real estate taken by foreclosure in 1873-80 
asawhole. We shall doubtless make fur 
ther large profits; we may find it best, in 
some instances, to submit to some losses ; 
and until we can more closely determine the 
outcome of the whole, as a whole, we deem 
it the prudent course to hold present gains, 
80 that no possible future losses may impair 
our dividend paying ability ; and, moreover, 
so that the income from those invested gains 
may assist the income from rents on the un 
sold real estate, and the better enable us to 
hold it for proper prices. 

THE INSURANCE BUSINESS, 

We began the year with $152,230,685 at 
tisk: we lost by lapse and surrender 
$4,549,005, or less than 3 per cent. of the 
amount at risk—a favorable experience we 
believe to be equaled by none and ne:rly 
approached by scarcely any other company. 
Death Iesses, $3,079,747; matured endow- 
ments, $788,735; and expiring term policies, 
$19,500; not taken, $655,000; aggregated, 
#4542 982; a total ioss of insurarecs of 
$9,091,987. New insurances issued and re- 
vivals, $8,162 890, leave the amount at risk 
at the end of the year $151,301, 588, 

THE EXPENSE OF ‘‘NEW BLOOD.”’ 


It would have been easy to have secured a 
large increase in the amount at risk, by 
raising the commissions therefor, or by pay- 
ing salaries to solicitors regardless of any 
proper comm'ssion basis. But we refused 
to gain new business in that way. For, with 
a company of the size of this, we believe it 
our first duty to secure as low a cost of in- 
surance to present members as possible, 
consistent with the perpetuity of the com 
pany; and to take on new members only so 
fast as can be done without enhancing that 
cost more than the new lives are worth to 
the old for legitimate purposes. 

It certainly ought to be the case that as the 
companies gain experience and acquire a 
business large enough to give them stability 
—and every solvent company has enough 
for that now—they should be able to find 
ways to reduce the cost of insurance so far 
as expenses are concerned. In every other 
great business the reduction of expenses is 
a constant study and a necessity. Only by 
such reductions have profits been possible in 
many most impcrtant branches of industry 
in recent years. 

The great fall in the rate of interest in the 
last few years has greatly and permanently 
increased the cost of insurance in all com- 
panies by reducing the dividends that can be 
earned. It ought not to be further increased 
through the expense account. 

And yet, never were commissions so high 
nor other expenditures for new business so 
great as now. They can be paid only by the 
Tontine companies and out of their great 
profits from forfeitures, which are not to be 
divided for many years and for the final 
amount of which there is no responsibility. 

A company is therefore shut up to one of 
two courses : to adopt some one of the many 
modes of the Tontine scheme, to get business 
for the sake of the proceeds from forfeited 
policies and use whatever of those proceeds 
is necessary to get as much business as satis- 
fies its ambition or promotes the speculation, 
being thus able to pay practically unlimited 
commissions and salaries; or else, if it be un- 
willing to inflict loss and make gain by forfeit- 
ures, and seeks to give the securest family 
protection at the least cost to the provident 
busband and father, it must find for its agents 
the men who will not ‘‘work’’ a scheme 
which speculates on family losses and who 
will be content with commissions smaller than 
the Tontine agents can give away—* thlow 
off ’’— and yet make money ; and it must be 
content with such business as they can get 
in face of Tontine ‘‘ estimates” and com- 
missions ‘‘ thrown off,’’ and wait for the 
sober judgment of prudent, sober-minded 
men acting upon a knowledie of the truth 
and under a sense of responsibility to those 
dependent on them for their all in this life. 

any companies bave felt themselves com- 
pelled to adopt some form of Tontine in 
order to meet the expense and the form of 
its competition, preferring this apparently 
easier way for the time being ratber than 
make the square issue with the Tontine 
principle and all its incidents. 

Our course in this matter is taken. We 
will seek no gains from forfeitures, either for 
expenses or for profits to the lucky few. We 
will give to each family that and all that 
the husband and father has paid for, with 
the completest equity we can discover, and 
at the lowest cost we can accomplish. We 
have set the character of Tontine before the 
public ; and we await an issue which, if it 
be somewhat prolonged, cannot be doubt- 
ful, and which we can well afford to abide; 
for the right is not doubtful. 





Respectfully submitted, 
ACOB L. GREENB, President, 
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MUSIC AND ART. 
AN ETCHER AND HIS WORK. 


The truth of old sayings is often brought home very 
vividly by daily occurrences in this great world of ours ; 
and we have recently had it impressed upor our minds 
that the originator of the saying that ‘‘truth is stranger 
than fiction” was a genuine prophet. The cause for 
this present conviction is the story of the life of Méryon, 
the misery of which is thrown into deep and contrasting 
shadow by the brilliant fame which has become his since 
his death. The history of his life is one of the saddest 
that has ever been written, and is the old story of genius 
unrecognized, of poverty, struggle, insanity, death, and 
then the sudden fame which comes too late. 

‘Charles Méryon was born in Paris on the 23d of 
November, 1821. He was the son of Charles Lewys 
Méryon, an English physician. His mother was Pilérre 
Narcisse Chaspoux, a French ballet-dancer. The father 
seems to have neglected him utterly ; while his mother 
did all that she could for her son—watching over his 
education with tender care, and at her death leaving 
him 20,000 francs. 

“In his seventeenth year Méryon entered the Naval 
School at Brest, and after two years of study went to 
sea as a cadet, and in due time rose to the rank of 
lieutenant. During the seven years spent in the navy 
he visited New Zealand, Australia, and New Caledonia, 
as well as the seaports of the Mediterranean ; and it was 
in 1846 that, owing to the feebleness of his constitution, 
he resigned his commission, and, taking a studio in the 
old Latin quarter of Paris, resolved to study painting. 
He soon found this career closed against him by reason 
of his color-blindness, and he did not discover his true 
vocation until his attention was directed to etching by 
Eugéne Bléry, whose pupil he became for six months. 
Bléry worked somewhat in the conventional style of De 
Boissieu, and he evidently taught his pupil nothing ex- 
cept the mere technique of the process. Méryon’s real 
master in art was Reinier Zeeman, a Dutch etcher of the 
seventeenth century, whose views of the Paris of his 
day inspired our artist to undertake the great work of 
his life—his ‘ Eaux fortes sur Paris.’ 

“ At this time Baron Haussmann, under the commands 
of Louis Napoleon, was constructing his monotonously 
handsome modern streets and boulevards out of the 
picturesque labyrinth of old Paris; not reverently re- 
storing and preserving, but ruthlessly demolishing and 
obliterating ; and Méryon’s passionate artist-soul was 
grieved at a destruction which he was powerless to pre 
vent. Had those men but known what a rare genius 
was among them, and had they then commissioned him 
to do adequately and with authority what he did furtively 
and incompietely, the world would have been the richer 
by a completed masterpiece, and the precious life of 
Méryon might have been preserved. But the great 
opportunity was lost, and it was amid discouragement, 
sickness, and poverty that Méryon etched ‘the most 
magnificent series of his plates.’ The enlightened com- 
mittee of the Salon refused admission to these superb 
works ; the wealthy publishers would not touch them, 
and the artist was fain to leave a few here and there ‘on 
sale’ among the petits marchands of the Latin quarter. 

*‘A pathetic story of this period, never before pub- 
lished, was related to uhe writer by Monsieur Beillet, a 
patriarchal old man, who, after having worked at the 
same printing-press for forty-eight years, has recently 
retired on a competency of six francs a day: ‘Méryon 
came stealing into my atélier, looking even more nervous 
and wild than usual, and bringing with him two sheets 
of paper and the plate of his ‘‘ Abside de Notre Dame.” 
‘* Monsieur Beillet,” said he, ‘‘I want you to print me 
two proofs of this plate,” and added, timidly, ‘‘ I cannot 
pay you till I sell them—don’t refuse me!”’ ‘How 
much did youcharge him for the printing?’ ‘Oh, diz 
sous les deux.’ (Ten cents, that Méryon could not pay 
for two proofs of his loveliest plate!) An exclamation 
of pity on his hearer’s part was mistakenly appropriated 
by the practical old printer, for he added: ‘ Mais oui, 
Monsieur—I never got my money.’ 

** Such an accumulation of troubles might well have 
broken down a healthier mind. In a fit of frenzy he 
destroyed his finest plates, and peace only came to him 
when they laid him in alunatic’s grave. He died miser- 
ably in the madhouse of Paris on the 14th of February, 
1868. 

** Our first impulse is to be angry with those who, 
knowing him to be a great artist, yet allowed him to 
perish ; but Méryon was a man whom it was not easy 
to befriend ; he was morbidly suspicious and irritable, 
and would accept nothing that looked like a charity. 

“Seymour Haden, Philip Burty, and Monsieur Niel 
all tried to aid him, but were repuised in a manner that 
would have been inexcusable in a sane man. Mr. 
Haden writes: ‘One day, though I knew the difficulty 
of approaching him, I went to see Méryon. I found 
him in a little room, high up on Montmartre, scrupu- 
lously clean and orderly ; a bed in one corner, a print- 
ing-press in another, a single chair and a small table in 
another,,and in the feurth an easel with a plate pinned 





against it, at which he was standing at work. He did 
not resent my visit, but, with a courtesy quite natural, 
offered me, and apologized for, the single chair, and at 
once began to discuss the resources and charms of etch- 
ing. He was also good enough to allow me to take 
away with me a few impressions of his work, for 
which, while his back was turned, I was scrupulous 
to leave on the table what I was sure was more than the 
dealers would then have given for them; and 80 we 
parted, the best of friends. But what followed shows 
how, even then, his mind wasunhinged. I had walked 
fully two miles in the direction of Paris, and was enter- 
ing a shop in the Rue de Richelleu, when I became 
aware that Méryon, much agitated, was following me. 
He said he must have back the proofs I had bought of 
him ; that they were of a nature to compromise him, 
and that from what he knew of ‘“‘ the etched work which 
I called my own,” he was determined I should not take 
them to England with me! 1, of course, gave them 
back to him, and he went his way.’ 

“The same eminent authority says: ‘The art of 
Méryon stands alone. Like the work of every true 
genius, it resembles in no one feature the work of any 
one else. His method was this: First, he made, not a 
sketch, but a number of sketches, two or three inches 
equare, of parts of his picture, which he put together 
and arranged into a harmonious whole. What is 
singular, and a proof of his concentrativeness, is that the 
result has none of the artificial character usual to this 
kind of treatment, but that it is always broad and simple, 
and that the poetical motive 1s never lost sight of.’ Mr. 
Hamerton says: ‘His work was sanity itself ;’ and 
Victor Hugo wrote during the artist’s lifetime: ‘These 
etchings are magnificent things. We must not allow 
this splendid imagination to be worsted in the struggle. 
Strengthen him by all the encouragements possible.’ 

‘* While the renown of Méryon must always rest upon 
the twelve principal plates of the ‘ Paris Set,’ yet his 
personality—if not his great art—is maintained in sev- 
eral prints of fantastic verses, composed as well as etched 
by himself. These verses remind one of the similar 
productions of William Blake; but here the parallel 
ends, for the English artist, though always poor, lived 
a happy life and died at a good old age. 

“« «The case of Charles Méryon is one of those painful 
ones which recur in every generation, to prove the falli- 
bility of the popular judgment. Méryon was one of 
the greatest and most original artists who have appeared 
in Europe. He is oneof theimmortals. His name will 
be inscribed on the noble roll where Ditrer and Rem- 
brandt live forever. . . . He was sorely tried by public 
and national indifference, and in a moment of bitter dis- 
couragement he destroyed the most magnificent series 
of his plates. 

‘** When we think of the scores of mediocre engravers 
of all kinds, who, without one ray of imagination, live 
decently and contentedly by their trade, and then of 
this rare and sublime genius actually plowing deep 
burin lines across his inspired work, because no man 
regarded it; and when we remember that this took 
place in Paris, in our own enlightened nineteenth cent 
ury, it makes us doubt whether, after all, we are much 
better than savages or barbarians.’ 

“Since Mr. Hamerton wrote the eloquemt paragraph 
just quoted, we have had formal biographies of Méryon 
and learned critical commentaries on his etchings, while 
public museums vie with wealthy amateurs for their 
possession ; but all too late for poor Méryon! His 
brother etchers, Seymour Haden, Charles Jacque, and 
Meissonier (all of them his seniors), are alive to-day and 
enjoying the renown that their works have brought 
them—while, for eighteen years, ‘He sleeps well,’ 
after what surely was to him ‘life’s fitful fever,’ and 
lies buried in the cemetery of the asylum’at Charenton. 

‘* Although Charles Méryon would not be a very old 
man were he living to-day, yet the difficulty of procur- 
ing a representative collection of his etchings is almost 
as great as it would be in the case of Rembrandt, Van 
Dyck, or Claude. Few were printed, because few were 
wanted, and to-day these few are eagerly sought for, or 
jealously hoarded by those who possess them.” 

In view of the difficulty of often seeing a representa- 
tive collection of Méryon’s etchings, it is especially grati- 
fying to be able to state there is such a collection now 
on exhibition in this city, and every one who has any 
interest whatever in this, one of the most effective and 
beautiful of graphic arts, should make a point of visit- 
ing it. The etchings may be seen at the rooms of 
Frederick Keppel & Co. , 23 East Sixteenth Street, daily, 
till 6 pm., and on Tuesdays and Fridays till 10 p.m. 
Mr. Keppel certainly deserves gratitude on the part of 
the art-loving public for his zeal in gathering together 
this collection of etchings, many of which are extremely 
difficult to secure. In the interesting little circular 
which is handed to visitors, and from which we have 
made the foregoing copious quotation, Mr. Keppel says : 

“Others of Méryon’s works (notably some of the 
portraits) were done for bread, and the etcher evidently 
had little heart in his work. But though some of those 
prints are greatly inferior to others, yet everything from 





the hand of this unique genius is worthy of study ; and 
the promoters of the present exhibition of Méryon’s 
etchings venture to confess that they are a little proud 
of the quality and completeness of the collection now 
laid before the public. They further frankly admit 
that, notwithstanding their continued efforts for years 
to accumulate the material fcr a worthy exhibition, it 
could not have been made without the kind co-operation 
of two amateurs of this city—-Mr. Samuel P. Avery and 
Mr. Howard Mansfield. Several years ago these gentle- 
men were quietly colleeting rare and choice exemples 
‘ while others slept,’ so that to-day they both possess 
rarities in Méryon’s work which it would now be simply 
impossible to duplicate; and these, being generously 
contributed by the owners, add a special interest and 
value to the present exhibition.” 


The series of Paris etchings are the first to attract the 
visitor, and among them is “‘Le Stryge,” which repre- 
sents a demon of stone on one of the towers of Notre 
Dame, which overlooks a large portion of the city. It 
was a subject which powerfully impressed Méryon, and 
he has managed to throw a deep and somber sentiment 
into a purely architectural subject in a manner tbat im- 
presses and mystifies the observer. No. 20, ‘“‘ Tourelle 
Rue de la Tixéranderie,” is a very beautiful rendering 
of an architectural motive, and ho 34, ‘‘ Le Pont au 
Change,” is also one of the rarest and finest of Méryon’'s 
plates. No. 42, ‘“‘ L’Abside de Notre Dame,” is, how- 
ever, the etching before which one lingers longest, and, 
indeed, it is ‘‘ accounted the masterpiece of Méryon, by 
right of its solemn and austere beauty.” These are but 
a few out of the one hundred and forty two etchings in 
the collection, and one must visit the gallery where they 
are displayed to appreciate fully the work of a man 
whom Hamerton says ‘* was one of the greatest and most 
original artists who have appeared in Europe. He is 
one of the immortals.” 








TEMPERANCE IN SWEDEN. 


PARIS correspondent of the London ‘“‘ News 

writes : “I hada visit to-day from that enthusiastic 
Blue Ribbonite, Mr. Axel Gustafson, who came to give 
me an account of an audience granted him during his 
recent visit to Stockholm by the King of Sweden, and of 
the progress of the temperance movement in Scandina 
via. Inall the northern countries, especially in Sweden, 
thereis, Mr. Gustafson says, the beginning of a popular 
movement to get rid of the slavery to alcohvl. That 
country has heen the first of the Scandinavian group to 
agitate for total abstinence, and the Rev. Dr. Wieselgren 
placed himself at the head of the agitators. In eloquence, 
knowledge, zeal, and steadfast energy he was, perhaps, 
the greatest leader the temperance cause has ever had 
anywhere. Sweden is the country of all others where 
the practical benefits of total abstinence are least ques 
tioned, although the one in which, perhaps, most punch 
is drunk at genteel and aristocratic soirées. In his long 
private interview with the King and Queen, his Majesty 
in the most hearty and unreserved way expressed him 
self for prohibition as the only cure for the drink evil. 
He sald that almost all the crime and abject misery in 
his realm were caused by drink. 

‘‘Mr. Gustafson asked the King how it was that he 
had such strong views on the liquor question, and why it 
was that he had come round to prohibition. His Maj- 
esty answered that, exercising the prerogative of par- 
don, the causes of persons condemned to the severest 
penalties by the tribunals were nearly always pleaded 
again before him by the advocates of these malefactors, 
or by some persons !nterested in their behalf. The gen 
eral plea was the irresponsibility which alcohol causes 
by weakening the will and blunting the moral sense. 
On further inquiries being made, it was nearly always 
found that the plea was not based on fiction. Alcohol 
kept the prisons full, and, what was more terrible, the 
persons over whom it had the most absolute power, once 
they allowed it to overmaster them, were those who had 
the finest nervous organizations. The Rigsdag con- 
tains many total abstainers in both chambers, and they 
are not ashamed to wear their blue-ribbon badges there. 
All the medical observations in recent Arctic expeditions, 
showing that men who take alcoholic drinks resist cold 
less well than those who do not, have helped the blue- 
ribbon movement in Sweden. ‘The principal actor in 
Stockholm, M. Emfl Hillburg, has donned the blue 
ribbon, and since he did so six or seven other actors 
have followed his example.” 








A preacher, to enforce a point, broke out with this ex- 
pression as illustrative of the confidence with which 
children look upon their parents: ‘‘ You go home,” said 
he, ‘‘and wake up your young son at midnight, and 
ask him, ‘ Who is the wisest person in the world ? and 
he will say, ‘ You are.’” One earnestly inclined parent 


went home and roused his hopeful, aad remarked, in 
assumed Indifference, ‘‘ Theo, who is the wisest man in 
the world ?” Quicker than lightning came the crushing 
answer, “Tam,” 
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‘NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


¢. P. Putnam's Sons, 


27 and 29 West 23d St., New York. 
READY THIS WEEK ; 


|. THE STORY OF CHALDEA, From the 
Earliest Time to the Rise of Assyria. By Zé- 
naide A. Ragozin. With £0 illustrations and 
two maps. 12mo, cloth, $1 50. 

In the Story of the Nations Series, Fourth Volume. 


“The Story of Chaldea” deals with the most 
feodineting of subjects—the dawn of civilization, 
the beginnings of man’s knowledge or imaginings 
of his own origin and of his relations with his 
Creator, the first data for the history of man- 
kind, the causes and times of the se tion and 
migrations of races, the points of contact or 
para'lelism between the narratives and tradi 
tions of the Old Testament and the records 
(now rescued from the tablets in the Mesopota- 
mian Mounds) of the tribes from whichthe He- 
brews separated themselves. 


ll HUNTING TRIPS OF A RANCH- 
MAN, Sketches of Sport in the Northern Cattle 
Plains, together with Personal Experiences of 
Life on a Cattle Ranch. By Theodore Roose- 
velt, author of ** The Naval War of 1812.”” Pop- 
ular edition. Octavo,cloth, fully illustrated, 
$3.50. 

“The author may rank with Lloyd, St. John, 
and a half-dozen other sportsmen whose books 
will always be among the sporting classics. . . 
He vividly describes the pictures which clearly 
present themse'ves to him, . and shows him- 
self a careful ery as well as a keen sports- 
man. His kisar apetery of thoughtful 
woodcraft, or prairie craft.”—[Saturday Review. 

“Mr. Roosevelt has given a peculiar charm to 
his book from his intense love of nature and his 
capacity to communicate to others his own im- 
pressions. . . . His book forms a most impor- 
tant chapter in the long history of the conquest 
of the American wilderness.”’—(The Atlantic 


ill. THE WORLD AND THE LOGOS, 
By the Right Rev. H. M. Thompson, D D., As- 
sistant Bishop of Mississippi. Octavo, cloth, $1. 

In the Sertes of Bedell Lectures, Volume 8, 
*,* Full and complete lists sent on application. 


FOURTH EDITION JUST PUBLISHED, 


PRE-ADAMITES; 


OR, A DEMONSTRATION OF THE EXISTENCE 
OF MEN BEFORE ADAM. 


By PROF. ALEXANDER WINCHELL, LL.D., 
Of the University of Michigan. 1 vol. Octavo. 
Over 500 pages, with Ethno 
auanatous I lustrations. P. 


President BARNARD, » his uel to the Trustees 
of Columbia College, sa 
“ Professor Alexander Winchell, in a recent work 
entitled ‘ Pre-Adamites,’ has presented in compact 
form one 0: the most able summaries of the present 
state of Anthropological Science which has yet ap- 








hic Maps and 
eer. etd $3.50 


BY THE eam ‘jwemoe: 
World Life. Illustrated. 12mo, $2.50. 


A study of the formation, growth, and decay of 
worlds. from their earliest existence as nebulous 
masses diffused through space 2 ner develo ont 
= sun and world systems and 
tion. 


Sparks from a Geologist’s Hammer. 


Geological Excursions: or, the Rudi- 
oo of Geology for Young Learners, 


For sale by BAKER & TAYLOR, 9 Bond Street, New 
York, and by all Booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of price by the Publishers, 


S. C. GRIGGS & CO., 


87 and 89 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


WHAT'S 
MINE’S 
MINE. 


George Macdonald’s greatest work, 
complete in one large 12mo erm 


150, is now ready at all the bookstores 

OTHROP & CO., Boston, publish it from the 

original MS. before its pu eee in England. 

The anaes me ore a it, postpaid, on receipt 
of price, to any ad 


ELSON'S 


Sunday School Books and Cards. 
Approved by al! Evangelical Denominations 








Sznp ror CaTaLocus. 


T. NELSON & SONS,42 BieeckerSt., N.Y 








| INQUIRENDO ISLAND. 


By HUDOR GENONE. 
pi ee ee $1.50. 

“A very clever piece of work. The sarcasm is 
bright as it is keen, and the whole subject is so well 
worked out that one does not like to lay the book 
down until he has réad through the last page. The 
style is very good indeed, In minuteness of detailit 
is like Swift without his vindictiveness.”—[{ The 
Princetonian. 

“ .. . Good invention and ingenuity and de- 
cided literary power are manifested. . . . A book 
which will provoke controversy, but whtch, if 
rightly understood, will do good in the purification 
of religion.”’—[ Boston Globe. 

* The strokes of satire are numerous and telling. 

. The book has all the vraisemblance of Lord 
Lytion’s * Coming Race. There is much hard 
labor, much solid thought, great ingenuity, treas- 
urable fancy and imagination, and a sincerely de- 
votional frame of mind manifested in these pages.” 
—[N. Y. Telegram. 

** The story 18 very ingenious and is welltold ... 
The author reverently exalis what he regards as 
essential truth ."-—([ Episcopal Recorder. 

For sale by all booksellers, and sent, postpaid, by 
mail, on receipt of price, by the publishers, 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


27 and 29 West 23d Street, New York. 


SCHOOL SONG BOOKS. 


For High Schools, Seminaries, &c. 


} Song Grouting: 


(60 cts., or $6 perdoz) By LO. Emerson. A 
really ddmirable collection of good songs. 

High School Book of Song. 

(75 cts., or $6 perdoz.) By E. Leslie. Finecol- 
lection of the best Part- -Songs, Duets, &c. 

Song Reader. Book 2. 

(60 ots., or $6 per doz.) By Emerson and Brown. 
Practical note reader, with good music. 

Public Schoo} Hymnal. 

(40 cts., or $3.60 perdoz.) By Irving Emerson. 
Large “olisetion t of well chosen hymns and 
tunes. 

Welcome Chorus, by W. 8. Tilden. 

High School Choir, by Emerson & Tilden. 

Laurel Wreath, by W. O. Perkins, are three 
very successful High — Song Books. 
Price, each, $1, or $9 per doz 

For Common Schools. 

American School Music Readers. Book 
1 (35 cents), Book 2 (50 cents), Book 3 (50 cénts), 
by Emerson & Tilden, are increasingly popular 
in graded schools. 

Song Bells, by L. O. Emerson, and 

Golden Robin, by W. 0. Perkins, are two 
very popular general collections of genial 
one songs. Priee of each, 50 cts., or $4.80 

r doz 
™ Any book mailed for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


C. H. Drrson & Co., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 
UNMOUNTED 


PHOTOGRA P H S 
pf Ancions and of famous Works .1 


ee ere cents In ——— 
we Cominens 8 and nd, supplement a over 7.000 su 
foe thts paper. 


‘ome LE PHOTOGRAPH 0. 
338 Washington Resten Wes 


HIGH CLASS 


ETCHINGS. 


A new Illustrated Catalogue 
free by mail. Frederick Kep- 
pel & Co., 23 East 16th Street, 
New York. 


-A book of 100 pages. 
EWSPAP The best book for an 
advertiser to consult, be 
he experienced cr other- 

RTI TISIN wire. lt contains liste 

of mowegepers and esti- 


mates of the cost of ad- 


e.tising. The advertiser who wants to spend one 
dollar findsin it the information he requires, while 


lars in advertising, a scheme is indicated which 
wil meet his every require ment, or can be mede to 
do so by slight Mpnaes -asliy arrived at by corre- 
spondence. One bundred and fifty-three editions 
have been iasuee Sent, postpaté.. we WELL & Gon 
for 10 cents. Apply 'o GEO. P. WELL & a1 
NEWSPAPER A -RTISING HUREAU. 1 § 
St. (Printing House Sq ), New York. 
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’ , Surplus, $100,000. 
FARM MORTGAGES. INTEREST GUARANTEED 
PAYABLE BY HALF-YEARLY GUARANTEED COUPONS AT 


NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE IN NEW YORK. 
10,994 Mortgages negotiated, aggregating - $7,22 
Amount of Interest and Principal paid on day of maturity 
Six per cent. Real Estate Mortgage Bonds, principal and interest FULLY 
CUARANTEED. Security SEVEN fold. For sale at our New York Office. 
(7 SEND FOR PAMPHLET FORMS AND TESTIMONIALS. J 
Address J. B. WATKING L. M. CO., Lawrence,. Kansas, 
Or HENRY DICKINSON, New York M 


3,800 
4,118,272 
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‘*|age now by our Government, 


FINANCIAL. 


Ata meeting of the London (England) 
Chatober of Commerce on the 23d ult., 
the following resolution was almost 
unanimously adopted: ‘‘‘ihat the de- 
preciation of silver, and its present 
tendency toward disuse as money, 
are disturbing trade generally and Eng- 
land’s Eastern commerce in particular.” 
Another resolution was adopted as fol- 
lows: ‘‘ That we urge the Government to 
unite with other countries in an endeavor 
to restore silver to Its former function as 
a legal tender, thereby giving it a per- 
manent instead of a fluctuating value.’ 
Here certainly is progress made in public 
sentiment in England in favor of reinstat 
ing silver. If the commercial classes of 
England shall finally come to an agree- 
ment on this question, the Government 
will certainly have to accept such de 
cision. And if England shall resolve to 
take this step, there can be no question 
about the nations of Europe falling into line 

The suspension of further silver coin- 
as we 
presented the question in last week’s issue 
would very promptly quicken the growth 
of this disposition, as expressed by the 
London Chamber of Commerce quoted 
above. The falling out of the trans- 
continental railway pool, to which we 
referred last week, has borne the legiti- 
mate fruit—rates from the Missouri River 
West to San Francisco have been cut on 
all the Pacific lines and a general fight 
for business at any price is inaugurated. 
It is understood that this cannot last, and 
that a new pool must soon be made up or 
bankruptcy will overtake some of the new 
lines which have not yet built up a local 
traffic. The trouble was instituted by the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé, which, 
together with the St. Louis & San Fran- 
cisco, is sponsor for the Atlantic & 
Pacific Railway Company, which has final- 
ly completed its new line to the Pacific. 
The claim of the Atchison for forty per 
cent. of the Pacific slope business in the 
pool seems wholly unreasonable, but a 
compromise ought to be practicable on a 
fair basis. 

At a meeting of the members of the 
Northwest Railroad pool, held on the 25th 
ult., the differences relating to the pas- 
senger traffic from Chicago to St. Paul 


of the passenger pool, since which time a 
general cutting of through passenger 
rates has been inaugurated, so that these 


-|two events have tended to weaken the 


stock market in these particular classes 
of stocks. Yet, on the whole, with the 
exception of St. Paul and Northwest, 
there has been no material change in 
quotations from a week ago. The coal 
stocks have declined slightly from the 
prices of two weeks ago, but the prospects 
of a final adjustment of the coal production 
for 1886 are promising, and the reorganiza- 
tion of the Reading Company progressing ; 
so that the chances are greatly in favor 
of a harmonious working of the coal 
interests. However, until a result is 
assured, in the case of the coal stocks, as 
well as in that of the Grangers’ and Pa- 
cific railways, no advance ought to be 
expected in prices. The Vanderbilt 
stocks are held firmly, with no signs of 
selling by the large holders. The bond 
market is slightly easier in some of the 
Puce | speculative descriptions, but the demand 
for investments is continuous, and with 
the present and prospective ease in the 
money market this demand will last for a 
long time to come. Money is so very 
low, and has continued at these low rates 
80 long, that it is changing the investment 
status of securities. This is illustrated in a 
more striking manner now than hereto- 
fore, especially in the case of a new issue 
of bonds by the Illinois Central Railway 
Company, now being negotiated. The 
bond is at three and one-half per cent. 
and is readily selling, through the agents, 
at 101. Such a fact foreshadows a great 
change in the value of money, unless a 
radical change 1s effected in the business 





and industrial activities of the country. « 


and Minneapolis developed into a rupture} ¢4’ 


The railways for this week still con 
tinue to exhibit very favorable results. 
Northwest shows an increase of $90,000, 
St Paul $69,000, Oregon Navigation $29,- 
000, Camadian Pacific $20,000, and Chi 
cago & Alton $10,000. These are repre 
sentative returns, and illustrate certainly 
a prosperous condition. 

The course of legislation at Washington 
is wholly discouraging—or, to speak 
plainly, wholly disgusting—to the whole 
couvtry, excepting to the politicians. 
It is coming to pass that Congress is 
about the greatest nuisance that the 
Nation has to bear with. What a 
blessing it would be if the National 
Legislature could meet once in three years 
only! It unsettles business, keeps the 
public mind in a state of apprehension 
respecting the foolishness of the average 
legislation, and above all the folly, or 


worse, of the average legislator. This is 
severe comment, but, unfortunately, true. 


The bank statement is as follows: 






Deposits, decrease 
Reserve, decrease. ... 5,763,100 
This leaves the surplus bank reserve at 
about $26,000,000, with money one and 
one-halt per cent. on call. About $1,500,- 
000 of gold has been exported this week. 
The balance in the loss of ‘‘ deposits” is 
due to accumulations in the Treasury, pre- 
paratory to meeting the bond redemption 
March 1, when it returns again to the 
banks. 





tHary ey rF isk & Sons. 


28 Nassau STREET, New YORK. 


Dealers in United States Government and other 
desirable 


SECURITIES FOR INVESTORS. 


All stocks and bonds Hsted on the New York 
Stock Exchange bought and sold on commission 
for cash 


Deposit accounts received and interest allowed 
on monthly balances subject to draft at sight. 


Coupons, registered interest, and dividends 
collected, and placed to credit, for our customers, 
withont charge 


SAFEST OF ALL 


INVESTMENTS. 


First Mortgage Bonds. 7 to8 per cent, Semi- 
Annual Interest. Negotiated by W. R. CLARK & 
Co., in sums of 8200 and upwards. Prompt Pay- 
ment of Principal and Interest Coupons made and 
remitted to lender without charge. BEST LO 

TION IN THE UNION. Fifteen years’ expe 
rience. Ample capital. Wide connections. Refer 
to ** The Congregationalist.” Send for form, circu 
lar, and references before you invest elsewhere 


W. B. CLARK & CO.,, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


O 8°\o 


The American Investment Company, of Em- 
metsburg. lowa. incorporated, with a pal up cap 
ital of *500,000 with branches at Huron and 
Mitchell, Dakots, offer first Mortgage Farm Loans in 
Iowa, Minn., Dakota, and Neb., both Principal and 
faterest Guaranteed. Also 6 per cent. Debenture 
Bonds (obligations of the Company), running 10 

ears, secu y Mortgage tegen Gepesiees with the 

Mercantile Trust © o., N. ¥. It also issues De- 
mand Certificates of Deposit at 5 per cent. interest. 
Write for pamphlet and references, 

Home Office, Emmetsburg, Iowa, 
E. 8, Ormsby, Pres., 150 Nassau St., N. Y. 
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annum, first mort gages on productive 
po Estate. Loans approved by Taco- 
@ National Bank. BEST OF REFEREN- 
£8 EAST AND WEST. Correspondence Solicited. 
-ddress ALLEN C. MASON, Tacoma, Wash. Ter 


put all your eggs in one basket, but 

re ait the EQUITABLE MORT- 
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OTES OF TRIUMPH 


By Rev. E. S. LORENZ & Rev. I. BALTZELL 
Two Editions—Round and Character Notes. 


8.8. Music Book of Exeellence. Bright 

an bao. oh carefully prepared. Large number of 
ters. Complete. Send for Specimen Pages. Prices - 
aor by express, $3.60; 
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REMARKABLE RECUPERATION. 


D. M. Ferry & Co., the well-known seeds- 
men of Detroit, Mich., announce that they 
are on their feet again, and ready to receive 
orders for seeds. They are in condition to 
fill promptly every order with new seeds of 
the best quality. 

On January 1 their immense warehouse 
was destroyed by fire. It was filled with 
probably the largest stock of assorted seeds 
ever gathered under one roof. Their books 
and papers were all saved, and every person 
who had ordered seeds of them will be sup- 
plied with his usual stock. They bad large 
quantities of seeds in their warehouses on 
their seed farms, in the hands of their grow- 
ers and not yet delivered, and on the way 
from Europe, which, together with their 
fully stocked branch seed store in Windsor, 
Ontario, close at hand, and the free and vig- 
orous use of the telegraph and cable, enabled 
them to secure a new stock in a remarkably 
short time. 

Before the fire was subdued they had se- 
eured new quarters, and were devoting all 
their energies to their customers’ interests. 
In thirty days from the fire they were in per- 
fect working order again. 

When we consider the magnitude of their 
business, the appalling destraction of prop- 
erty at the most unfortunate season of the 
year, we doubt if the annals of history fur- 
nish a case of such rapid recuperation. Such 
energy deserves success. 





HEALTH CORSETS. 

Ferris Brothers, of New York, make a 
specialty of health corsets that are now sold 
in most of the leading retail dry-goods stores, 
and are known asthe ‘‘Good Sense’”’ corset. 
They are made of durable material, very 
fine workmanship throughout; can be 
washed without injury to fabric or shape. 





SENT FREE. 

The Ammoniaphone is advertised in an- 
other column, and a full history, contain- 
ing indorsements from famous men and wo- 
men, will be sent free to those who send their 
address to E. V. Vermont, 226 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. Don’t fail to read the advertise- 
ment, and learn something new and valu- 
able. 








Scott’s Emulsion of Pure 


Cod Liver Oil, with Hypophosphites, 

Is Remarkable asa Fiesh Produeer. 
The increase of flesh and strength is perceptible 
immediately after commencing to use the Emul 
sion. The Cod Liver Oil emulsiied with the Hypo- 
phosphites is most remarkable for its healing, 
strengthening, and flesh producing qualities, 


MADAME PORTER’S COUGH BALSAM 
is one of the best remedies for Coughs and Colds. 
Successfully used over fifty years. 


“T have no appetite,” complains many a sufferer. 
Hood's Sarsaparilia gives an appetite, and enables 
the stomach to perform its duty. 


The best cough medicine is Piso’s Cure for 
Consumption. Sold everywhere. 25 cents. 





PRACTICAL: COMMUNISTS. 


There is not much private property 
among the Samoans, who cling with te- 
nacity to their old'system of common inter- 
est in everything—everything, at any rate, 
which requires co-operative effort or labor 
to produce or obtain, is common property. 
This system has some advantages, but it 
has also great disadvantages, the most se. 
rious of which is the clog which it forms 
to individual progress. At the same time 
it annihilates poverty. There is always 
shelter and food for the aged, the sick, and 
the infirm. “A stranger,” says Dr. Tur- 
ner, ‘‘ may at first sight think a Samoan one 
of the poorest of the poor, and yet he may 
live ten years with the Samoan and not be 
able to make him understand what pov- 
erty really is in the European sense of the 
word. ‘ How is it? he willsay. ‘No 
food? Has he no friends? No house to 





live in? Where did he grow? Are there 
no houses belonging to his friends? Have 
the people there no love for each other ?’’ 
Civilization has not, in the opinion of the 
writer's friend, improved the moral condi- 
tion of the Samoans, They area race of 








communists, and are constantly holding 
public —— at which presents are 
exchanged and kindnesses reciprocated. 
They are naturally a hospitable people, 
and are always willing to share what they 
have with a stranger. But they are grad- 
ually learning the value of trade, which 
means to them ‘' nothing for nothing,” 
where foreigners are concerned, Their 
natural bent toward lying and trickery has 
not been eradicated by Christianity, and 
even the most ostentatiously Christianized 
of them will exhibit no shame when found 
out. It is probable that, like most primt- 
tive races, they will die away before the 
advance of the foreigner.—[ Selected. 


Ammoniaphone 


For voice culture, catarrh, and all affections 
of the throat, chest and lungs. It has no equal 
in developing, strengthening and curative 
properties, 

Itis not a nauseous medicine to be taken into the 








stomach like the numerous exteusively advertised 
cure-alls which fill the columns of the newspapers. On 
the contrary itis @ Mechanical instrument charged 
with chemicals, and cures entirely by inhalation. It is 
cheap because it lasts a lifetime and can be used by the 
entire family Its chief virtues may be summed 
up as follows: Cleanliness, Economy, Convenience 
Freedom from Injurious Effects on the Stomach, and 
Perfect Satisfaction in Prompt and Permanent Results 
Ministers of the Gospel, these ers, Vocaliata, Act- 
ors, Lecturers, Schoo! Teachers and others who con 
stantly use the voice, find this Wonderful Instrument 
indispensable and worth a dozen times its cost. The 
AMMONIA PHONE has met with an electrical suc 
cess in Great Britain and Europe, latest reports of sale 
xceeding 1000 per week, and is enthusiasticall 






exc 
dorsed by such famous and renowned person 
Patti, Maria Roze-Maplesgn, Rev. Hay M. H. / e 
Rev. H. R. Haweis, and in this country by Prof. Vica 


rino, N. Y. Conservatory of Music, Marshall P. Wilder, 
Rev H. W. Thomas, of Chicago, R. Reisig, M. D.. and 
W. F. Holcomb, M. D. of New York, the great actor 
Henry E. Dixey, and numerous others of more or less 
fame. Avoid quack nostrums and save your stomach 


and general health by using this scientifle and com 
mon-sense instrument The results will be happiness 
and satisfaction. A full History of the AMMONIA. 
PHONE will be sent free on request to those who 
mention this pape 
“EL. V - 


r. Address 
. V. VERSIONT, 226 Fifth Avenue, N. Y- 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC. 
Mutual Insurance Company, 


New York, January 23d, 1886. 


affairs on the 8ist of December, 1885 : 
Premiums on Marine Risks from ist 
January, 1885, to 8ist December, 


TED 20» -warvcnnccerccsccceces oo zecess $3,856,618 66 


on Policies not marked 


Premiums 
off ist January, 1885...... mn —eee 1,839,525 10 
Total Marine Premiums.............. $5,196,143 76 


Premiums marked off from ist Jan 
Decem! 


Uary, 1885, to Sist 
Losses a 
paid _s eesiid $1,915,020 67 


y has the following assets, viz.: 
and State of New 
York Stock, City, Bank, and other 


TOPeeEee Tee ee errr eer 
SPREE EEE HHH eee ee ees eeeeeee 
tase eeeeeres 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding cer 
tificates of profits be paid 








By orden of the ean, ° 
J, H. OHAPMAX, Seoretary. 


























q TRUSTEES: 
D, JO! ADOLPH LEMOYNE, 
CHARLES DENNIB, BERT B, MINTURN, 
W. H. H. MOORE, CHA H. MARSHALL, 
LOW, FREDERICK H. CO8SITT, 
4. A RAVEN, Wil! BRYCE, 
WM. STURG: x OTT, 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, JAMESG. DE FOREST 
JOSIAH 0. LOW. D. LEVERICH, 
THOS. B. CODDINGTON, JOUN Le 
WILLIAM DEG N 
HORACE GRAY GEORGE 
LIAM E. DODGE, Y FE. HAWLEY, 
LIAM H. MACY, WILLIAM D. MORGAN, 
. A. HAND, ISAAC BELL, 
JOHN D. EDWARD FLOYD-JONES, 
CHAS. P BURDETT frie as Marr xD. 
EDMUND W. CORLizs, 
JOHN D. JONES, President. 


CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H, H. MOORE, 24 Vice-President. 


’ AA, RAVEN, 34 Vice President, * 


4 
ber, 1885,$3,770,094 30 
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JAMES PYLE'S 






PEARLINE 
™m BEST THING KNOWN tos 
WASHING» BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SUFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 


SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMA2 
INGLY nd gives universal satisfaction 
No family, rich or poor should be without 1t. 
Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations 
well designed to mislead. PEARLINE is the 
ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, and 
always bears the above symbol, and name of 
JAMES PYLE. NEW YORK. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1876. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pur’ 
Cocoa, from which the excess >i 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more eo»nomi- 
cal, costing less than one cent © 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, an’ 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CQ., Dorchester, Mass, 


Murdock’s Liquid Food, 


The question is often asked, How does MurpD ocx’s 
LiguID FooD compare with other foods and tonics 7 
We refer to Dr. 8. W, Abbott’s report for 1886. He 1s 
the State Inspector of Foods for Massachusetts. 
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Mvurpock’s Liqgutp Foon contains 14.10 per cent. of 
albumen ; all other foods do not contain any. Com 
mon food does not contain over one per cent. that 
is available. 

It contains lets organic matter than common food, 
and common food contains 16.85 ; the other prepa 
rations from 2?.#2 to 6.50 per cent. 

It contains 0.42 of Ash, which is indigestible mat 
ter. The others contain from 3.30 to 23.74 per cent. 

In alcoholicextracts § 97. The other prepara 
tions are all TONICS,as they contain from 2,15 to 
6.13 per cent. 

These facts show why Murpock’s Liquip Foon 
excels all other foo’s end preparations in making 
new blood, and cleansing the system of disease. 

Murdock’s Liquid Food Co., on. 


WONDERFUL 


 LUBURG ciain. 


Library, Smoking, Reclining, 
and Invalid Chair Combine 
HANCES., » Price, $7 


up. Send tor u 
LUBURG M'F'G CO. 145 N. 8th St., PHILA. FA. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


Best TEACHERS, anc'roneiar 




















and FOREICN, 
provided for Families, Schools, and Colleges. 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to Parents. 

Bchool Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarten Material, etc. 

J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
ANERICAN SCHOOL [N@TITUTE.7 East 14th St..New York. 





RYN MAWR COLLEGE, 
A College for Women, 

BRYN MAWR, PA. Offers courses for'graduate 
and undergraduate students in Sanskrit, Greek, 
Latin, Mathematics, English, French, Old French, 
Italien, Spanish, German—including Gothic and Old 
German—History, Political Science, Chemistry, 
Pbysics, Biology. and Botany. Instruction given in 
Faychology, Logic, Ethics, Scientific Drawing, Hy- 

ne. Fellowships given each year in Greek, Eng- 
ish, Mathematics, History, Biol . Well equipped 
laboratories. Gymnasium, with Dr. Sargent’s appa- 
ratus. For Programme, address as above. 


EUROPEAN EDUCATIONAL TOUR 


FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
Exceptionally delightful. June to December. 
Highest reference. For Circulars address 


Mrs. Gasherie DeWitt, Belleville, NX. J. 
Personal interviews in New York City. 


EUROPE Travelin Select Party. “Tue Best.” 














Stinson & Co., Publishers, Port 





An active Man or Woman in 
every county to sell our 
$75 per Month and Ex ‘ 
uttit and Particulars e 
Mass, 


Werte 
Gre renaie 


Staxpagp Si.ver-Wane Co., Boston, 


Seventh Year Unique Advantages. Send 
10 cents for “The Old orld and kuropean 
Guide” 100 #, illustrated. A. de Potter, 
Albany, N. Y. 


AWRENCEVILLE SCHOOL—John C. Green 

Foundation.—Applications for admission should 
te made from three to six months tn advance of 
date for entrance. For Catalogue containing Courses 
of Study and Calendar, and for other information, 
address Rev. JAMES C. MACKENZIE, Pu.D., 
LAWRENCEVILLE, N. J. 





EHRICHS’ 


Easton Qnarier 


> Spring lumber, 1886,< 


ISSUED MARCH 1st, 
Contains 168 pages of excellent reading matter 4 
the latest fashions. Illustrated throughout 
Single Copies, 15 Cents, 
Subscription Price, 50 Cts. a Yea, 
Address ; 
THE FASHION PUBLISHING CO., 
P. O. Box 3491. - New York, 


| YOU WANT 10 BUY CLOTHING FOR 


BOYS, GIRLS, or BABIES—or anything 

needed for Complete Outfits from Haws ty 
Shoea—you will find the largest assortment, the 
best s'yles, and the lowest prices at the 








Illustrated Catalogue, containing latest styles, seut 
free on application 


BEST & CO, 


60 & 62 West 23d St., N. Y. 


FERRIS GOOD SENSE 
CORDED CORSET WAIST 


YOUNG LADIES 2. Ladies 
XXX ame A 20000 f 












‘or Health, Economy and B ° 
a ST lect in fit for ai aque iafants toa: Wie 
gold by ia ing retailers. Ask forthem. Take no other. 


+» M’t’rs, 81 White St., N.Y. 


INVALID ROLLING CHAIR. 
(Reclining.) 
- A Priceless Boon to 
na ma aa un- 
able to walk. The/ 
La Y 4) 
an in! 
the wee? ENAIRS af 
Circular to 














The most beanti- 


Polding Chete Ca, New Haven.Ct. 
ful and finest toned 
in the world. Low 


ORGANS ices, easy 


pr 
payment, Send forCatalogue. Address 


Weaver Organ & Piano Go.,Y2R*> 








Serine M 
° : 
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ANT MUSICAL. | jCai 
ELECTRICAL, dc ? FRE 
a ANINA CO., Philadelphia, 











HALE & KILBURN’S Fors. BEDS 
i ye ee 

Most Simple, Neat. {hetps insution, — 

Also EXTENSIVE MAKERS of the 

EST FURNITURE AND EPMOLSTERY. 

pee wiswerk Nps COMM ODES 

No Pump, ei he, Air-tight Joint. 

Gas. No To’ Set. Best ever made. 

x, ec St, PHILA, Srostway, N. YORK. 2 

for Catalogue, and kindly mention this paper, 































CURE ‘ti: DEAF 
Peck’s Patent Improved Cushioned Bar Druzs 


PERFECTLY RESTORE THE HEARING, 
and perform the work of the Natural Drum. Always 
in position, but invisible to others and comfortable 
to wear. All Conversation and even whispers heard 
ly. We refer to those using them, Send for 
Wlustrated book with testimonials, free, Address, Fs 
HISCOX, 853 Broadway, N. ¥. Mention this paper. 


EAFNESS ite CAUSES ana CURE, by ove 
who was deaf twenty-eight years. 
Treated by most of the noted specialfete of the 
day with no benefit. Cured himself in tbree 
months, and since then hundreds of others by same 
pooues RF ig 3 oe successful home treat 
88 T. 8S. p yew 
York City” AGE, 128 East 26th St., New 


BABY’S_ BIRTHDAY, 


irthday Card sent 
to any baby whose mother will-eend us the 
names of two or more other babies, and their 
parents’ addresses. 80 a » Dia- 
mond Dye Sample Card to the mother and 
much valuable information. Wells, 
Richardson & Co., Burlington, Vt 
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URES WHE LSE FAILS, 

Best Cough S77ap, ages gud Use 

Cc ONSUMPTION 2 % 








ROCKLAND COLLECE, 
NYACK-ON-THE-HUDSON, N. Y. 








wits al rt wcities Moderna rains Enter 


60 Fancy Pictures, and 25 ele 
fant Cards in Gilt Edge, Silk 
ringe, Hidden Name, &c., 1 

Songster, 1 $50 Prize Puzzle, and 





8 parlor games, all for l0cts, Game of Authors, licts, 
__... WORY CO., Clintonville, Conn, - 
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BURMESE: PRIESTS. 


Burmah is a dreadfully priest ridden 
country. The term ascetic would apply 
better than priest, if we understand the 
latter in a European sense. It is the cus- 
tom amongst male Burmese of all ranks 
to spend at least one year in a monastery. 
This is generally done in early manhood. 
The head is kept shaven, and nothing is 
worn beyond the single robe of yellow, and 
sandals, The robe is far from unbecom- 
ing, by the way. I believe the priests are 
supposed to spend their time in medita- 
tion, which, being interpreted by what I 
saw, means extremely lazy. There cer- 
tainly are schools in connection with the 
priests, and it is a remarkable fact that 
every Burman can read; but the great 
bulk of the priesthood live in idleness. 
Every morning the younger members go 
round to the houses of the village or town 
with baskets, and into them the natives 
put small quantities of rice, the priest 
averting his gaze if it is a female who 
brings the dole. As several bodies of 
priests exist In every place of any size, 
each villager receives every day a corre- 
sponding number of visits. This tax, mulltt- 
plied by 365, represents a very serious in- 
road upoa a poor man’s resources in the 
course of a year. But no complaint {s 
made ; it is the custom of the country and 
a feature of its religion. After his year’s 
sojourn in a monastery the young priest 
will return to his home and pursue his 
worldly avocations as before. But this 
return to the world will depend very much 
upon what prosp:ct fortune holds out to 
him. If he has but a poor outlook he will 
in all probability remain a priest ; and it 
is not at all an uncommon thing for some 
to use the monastery very much as our 
peor do the workhouse, assuming the 
yellow robe in time of poverty, and doffing 
it when things look brighter. This 
ocherous garment {s a veritable “ cloak of 
religion,” and on all unbiased sides it 1s 
admitted that it is shamefully abused.— 
| Leisure Hour. 


SIGNALING AT SEA. 


The vocabulary section of the code is 
frequently used for messages which do 
not strictly refer to matters maritime. 
The valedictory ‘‘ farewell” or the cheer- 
ful ‘‘ welcome” may be transmitted with 
quite as much ease as the purely nautical 
‘‘square your maloyard.” Even in de 
partments of human activity so far re- 
moved from art or politics, the signal 
code may find some application. During 
the summer cruise of the British fleet 
in the Mediterranean in 1869, and while 
the ships were steaming through the 
Straits of Messina, a steamer flying 
the Turkish flag was sighted steering 
toward the harbor. The code “ pen- 
nant” hoisted under her ensign indicated 
a desire to communicate ; and, on the sig- 
nal being answered from the flagship of 
the commander-in-chfef, the Turkish ves- 
sel made the following communication : 
D.G.N.H. —Irish; C.P.B.R.—Church ; 
C.8.L.P.— dislocated; D.J.K.P.—her 
Majesty’s Government; D.M.G.T.—sur- 
plus. This, being rendered into the ver- 
nacular, was understood to mean that the 
Irish Church disestablishment act had 
been passed by a large majority. The 
captain of the steamer, who was an Eng- 
iishman in all probability, was laudably 
anxious to communicate a piece of infor- 
mation which could not fail to be full of 
interest to the people of the English squad- 
ron. His use of the verb ‘‘ dislocated ” 
was forced upon him by the absence of 
the word “‘ disestablished ” from the code ; 
and a similar reason necessitated the sub- 
stitution of ‘ surplus” for “‘ majority.” 





THOUSANDS ARE BORN With a tendency to con- 
sumption. Such persons, if they value life, must 
not permit a Cough or Cold to become a fixture 
‘on the lungs and chest. The best known remedy 
for elther is Hale’s Honey of Horehound and 
Tar. 25c., 50c,, and $1. 

Glenn’s Sulphur Soap heals and beantifies, 25 

GermanCorn KBemover ki!sCorns, Bunions,250 


A Good Name 


At home Is a tower of strength abroad. This is fully 
verified by Hood’s Sarsaparilla, which has a repu 

tation at home unequaled by any other medicine. 
In Lowell, Masa., where it 1s made, whole neighbor 
hoods are taking it at the same time, and the most 
remarkable unsolicited testimonials are received 
from Lowell people. The druggists of Lowell say 
they sell more of Hood’s Sarsaparilla than of all 
other Sarsaparillas or blood purifiers. The same 
wonderful success is extending all over the country 
as the superior curative powers of Hood’s Sarsapa 
rilla become known. For any affection caused by 
impure blood or low state of the system, try 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Albert Estes, 28 East Pine Street, Lowell, Mass., 
had been troubled with scrofulous humor from 
boyhood, and in the summer of 1834 had a large 
running sore on his leg. On taking Hood’s Sarsa 
parilla the sore gradually disappeared, and he has 
had no indication of the humor since. 

“Hood's Sarsaparilla is a great medicine for sore 
eyes. Iam one of the happiest mothers in Lowell 
over the relief it has brought my child, as I really 
believe it saved her eyesight.”-{Mrs. Rose E. 
Williams, Lowell, Mass. 


+ J . 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Prepared 
by C. 1, HOOD & OO., Apotirecar! ~, Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One DPDoilar 
CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


















BOSTON, STING cS 
Snilders of the Grand Orzansin Tremont Temple 
nd the C. athedral, Boston: Plymouth Church, Brook- 
yn; Music Hall, Cincinnati, and of over 1300 


‘CHURCH.ORGAN Sor 


every partofthecountry. We inviteattention to ou 
ine b yg tangy atfrom $500 to $1 
and upwards. MUSI © COMMITTEES 
ORGANISTS, and others are invited to apply to u 
for allinfomation connected with ourart, DESC RIP- 
TIVE CIRCULARS and specifications furnished or 
application. Second-hand Organs forsale at low prices 


aero che the nen poeertal 
as of the m 
softest cheapest & Best Pon k ht known 
for Churches, Stores, Show Windows, 
Banks, Theatres, Depots, etc. New and 
W\ elegant designs, Send size of room. 
BA Get circular and estimate. A Liberal 
discount to churches and the trade. 
Don't b: deceived by cheap imitations, 
1. P. FRINK, 551 Pearl St., B. Y. 


BANNERS Eg | 
J. & R. LAMB,” New york.” 


> McShane Bell Foundry 


Finest Crade of Bells, 
Cries and Pears for CHURCHBS, &e. 
Send for Price and Catalogue. Addrese 


+ J 
Baltimere, Md. 


- MENEELY & OOMPANY, 
WEST TROY, N. Y. BELLS 


for Churcher, Schools, etc.; also 
Chimes and Peals. for more than 
half pd noted for superiority 
over all othe’ 












Established 1857. 












Mention this paper. 











CHURCH and Leones SUeRtTOe K. Beno 
for Catalo; 5. C. small & Uc.. 
Vannracturers, 78 Pow jana St.. Reston, Maaw 





“THE DINGEE & CONARD CO'S 
BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


fos G SE Specialty is growing and distributing 

e nore all the latest novelties and finest 

ard sorts, in different sizes and prices to suit all 

= Over 450 choicest varieties to choose from 

We send strong Roses safely by mail to all Post 
Offices, purc Doser’ 's choice of varieties, all labe! 


3 S10 i2 ELAN SI. $8 to $15 


s per Acndred. 

Roses by express. Our 

moe Siders Epis dopant, a igeetes Ease. 
. N ? 


oy, Th, West Grove, Chester Co. Pa. 


BERRIES and lots of them can be 
frown if ee follow our 
method, FREE Cata — describes 
all varieties. Alco EARHART biack cap Ras 
A valuable novelty. 8 fullc each season. Fruits 
from June to Nov. HALE BROs.,, se. Glaston- 
bury, Conn, 
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Greatest inducements ever of 
fered, Now's your timeto get ui 
orders for our celebrated Tens 
and Coffees,and secure a beanti- 
falGold Be and or or Moss Rose Chins 
me Decorated 


Gold Band }t a git or roan end] Mos. 
rr] PAN TEA Con Cc 
pe rats (Pann New 





EAGER. 


sd a Nem “9 tire beat works fteceived Received 
wie AO 9 





Hill's Hair and Whisker Dye—Black 4 Brown, 5c 
PPike’s Toothache Drops curein 1 Minute, Ba. 


ces ala la ee 





FLOWERS, SE EDS, ETC. 


NEW PERPETUAL J} FUCHSIA 
FLOWERING § “STORMIKING” 


This new Double Perpetnal-Flowering Weeping Fuchsia, “Storm King,” is the grand est p lant 








novelty In many years. Itis alwaygin bloom, often a8 many as 200 buds and blussomson a ]} 

The branche adreee most gracefully, and the blossonis are frequently as large as teacups. Vh e t 
two weeks before t bey extund are t balls of glowing ac: arlet crimson. When expanded, the enorr ble 
flowers are almost pure w hite, capped by a calyx of glowing scarlet; and when a plant is loade sd W ith bt uds 
and blossoms It presents & sight which for true grandeur and be auty no flower can surpass. They are t 
the easiest culture and will grow and bloom freely a ordinary care in any window or garden. > 


of strong plants which will soon bloom, by mail, post-paid, 50 cts. each, 3 for $1.00, 7 for $2.00, 123 
for $3.00. We pack secure from frost and warrant them to arrive in good ord er. Form Clubs for this 
grand Fuchsia. See the low price at which they can be secured by the dozen. 

Our new Double White Perpetual-Flowering V a *swanley White,” is the _quee n +: fre verant 
flowers. It produces in great number large pure white double blossoms of great by ar ince. 
A splendid winter bloomer and desirable for pt or open egy culture, Strong plants, whic ch & are LOW 
badded and bi coming, by mail, $0 cts, each, 3 for 60 cts, 1:2 for $2.00, : 





Our new Imperial German Pansies have created & sensation and are the floral wonder of the times. 
Flowers of enormous 8izé, with colors and markings entirely new and of marvelous beauty (see catalogue). 
They bloom from May to December; always large and profuse through thedry, hot weather of Summer 


when other sorts fail. Mixed of over 50 distinct colu bag per paper. We have 40 distinct colors 
eqperets. such ag pure a black, yellow, blue, opoties, Se nim cts. per pa 
so send 12 large flowering bulbs of Double Pearl ‘Tuberoses for $ $1.00: 5 fine hardy Lilies, 
cmiedinn Ausenn, 75 cts.; 12 choice — Gladiolus, 50 cts.; 4 beautiful Tea Roses—white, red, 
yellow and pink, 50 cts.; 4 Chrysanthemums or 4 Carna tions, 50 cts. See our large, beautiful cats - 
logue, free to all, for other special offers, Any of the above articles will be seut by mail, post«paid, and 
guaranteed to arrive in good condition, They are exactly ag represented, and w ill more th: in t ase those 
who plant them, Many yeargcd liberal and honest dealings have secured to us our gre at bus 4a, extend 
g EDS. BUL the world, Orders can per) any be —_ a hite Pansies are magnificent for cemeteries, 
—Our large, beautifully 1!lustrated catalogue sent free to all who 
8S, BU LBS and PLANTS.> apply. New and be autiful novelties nek lower and Vegetable 
— rm eee Lilies, Amaryllis, Roses, Carnations, Geraniums, Clematis, &e. Preserve this advertise 
ment, as it may not appear again, and remember that our goods have an established re putation and are 
warranted true See ca alogue a7 will be sent free to any who purchase or expect to, 


dress, JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral, Queens Co., N. ¥. 
N. B.— Remittance can be made in money orders, Postal Note 38, Bills, Dri atts, or Stamps. To those who 
order, or expect to, we will send free, with our elegant catalogue, be: iutiful cok red chromos of Storm King 


Fuchsia, Swanley White Violet, and German Pansies. Also, for every dollar's worth ordered from this 
advertisment, tlie buyer can have tree a paper of PURE WHITE or PURE BLACK German Pansy Seed! 


—_— ne —_———- + ——_—__—— 


FAIR an SQUARE DEALING. 


Believing that if a man has dealt squarely with his fellow 
men his patrons are his best advertisers, | invite all to 










make inquiry of the character of my seeds among overa 

million of Farmers, Gardeners and P 1: antet rs who have 

used them during the past thirty years. Raising a 

large portion of the seed sold, (few seedsmen raise the 

seed they sell) I was the first seedsman in the United 

States to warrant (as per catalogue) their purity and freshinese 

My new Vegetable and Flower Seed Catalogue for ibe 
sent FREE to all who write for it. Among an immense variety 

my friends will find in it (andin none other) a new drumbhend Cab. 

bare, just about as early as Henderson’s, but mearly twiee any 
large ! James J. H. Gregory, Marblehead, Mass, 









: FAR sent FRER to all who write for it. Itisa 
Handsame Beak of 125 Pages. with 
hundredsot illustrations, two Colered Plates, 

tella all about the Beat Garden, hens m 


and Flower Bulbs, Pian &, Thoroughbred Steck ani Fa mey 
rowan i describes RARE NOVELTIES in VEGETARLES 1: 
of real value, which can not be obtained elsewhere, S« 


a tot re ry RPE for the most complete catalogue published: to 


W. ATLEE BUR PEE & CO. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


EE OE wee 
1s a book of 70 pages, with 200 
engravings of Orchard and j 
Small Fruits, Nuts, &c. 
Gives honest descriptions 


of Golden Queen Raspberry, vy 
Lawson Pear, and over 4 























CARDEN ° 


EEDS 


Cannot be Surpassed, Nev, Perpecoes, hen ( Sepa atalogue for 1886, 


Free to al. Best 
other Fruits, instructions her ~00) COPIER Ri 
read r Seu 
(IRF for planting, pruning, culti- re be ps Yor eee to have it, 1d your 


wee oat ri 


per san 

Price Too, wit elerea 
lates: without plates 

be. Price Lists free, 


A FACT 


AT TEH 


COOLEY. CREAMERS 


Are used by more fine butter-makers and stock 
breeders than any other apparatus, because they have proved ta 
make the largest quantity and best quality of butter with 
least labor and expense. They surpass everything in the Cream Gathering System, 
Patrons realize from 34 to 414 cents per quart for milk. Send for circylays giving facts and 
reforences sustaining these ciaims. 


vation a+ fe age ot 
if r 


Wa. Heary Maile, i7a Filbert Street, “philadelphia, Pe, 


HE BIBLE and MEN OF SCIENCE shows how 

skeptics may prove the Bible true. A good 

present for an eer frien’. Price, 10 cents, 
L. CASE, Orves eone 

















Davis Swing Ohurns and Improved Bureka Butter Workers, 
VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falis, Vt, 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 





The cfearness and 
brilliancy of hand. 
some cut glass is al- 
ways impaired if 
washed with soap con- 
taining resin, which 
invariably leaves a 
thin semi-transparent 
coating in the grooves 
cr furrows, giving the 
article the appearance 
of cheap moulded 
glassware. IvorySoap 
contains no resin, is 
easily rinsed off, and 
if used with hot wa- 
ter and a soft brush, 
will give your cut 
glass the clearness 
and brilliancy which 
produce the beautiful 
prismatic effects. 


“ ention this pa: 


R. MACY & C0, 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE., and 13th 8T., 
NEW YORE. 








@X\ND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


SrECIAL SALE OF LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S 


MUSLIN 
UNDERWEAR, 


ALL OF OUR OWN MANUFACTURE AND DE- 
siGN. OUR PRICES ARE THE LOWEST IN 
THE COUNTRY. 





RARE BARGAINS IN 


LINENS 


AND GOUSEKEEPING GOODS, OUR OWN DIRECT 
IMPORTATION, 





UNAPPROACHABLE BARGAINS IN 


Black and Colored 


Silks and Dress Goods. 


OUR PRICES BELOW ALL COMPETITION. 
TREMENDOUS MARKE-DOWN IN 


Suits and Cloaks, 


OUR ENTIRE STOCK AT LOWER PRICES THAN 
EVER BEFORE KNOWN. 





SPECIAL CARE GIVEN TO MAIL ORDERS. 


SPRING AND SUMMER CATALOGUE WILL BE 
REA"Y ABOUT APRIL 1. COPIES WILL BE 
MAILED ON RECEIPT OF TEN CENTS. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


oVisiteth the Fatherless and 
Widow in their Affliction,” 


50 Sait"ee.“St*seeam’ Care Works, Harctord, Oe 
GLOBES jirtim. “a h Mitse & Oo. tors Eo 














AS ADOPTED BY THE 


PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


NO. 55 LIBERTY ST., NEW YORK CITY. 


The SAFEST, most EQUITABLE a and LEAST EXPENSIVE system ever 
devised. 
AVOIDS the high cost of level premiums on the one hand, and of As- 
sessment Insurance, which is without science or security, on the other. 
ACTUAL cost of Insurance in THE PROVIDENT SAVINGS during 
the calendar year 1884, less than $10 per thousand. 

The payments by a Life Insurance Company for death claims and 
expenses constitute the COST of insurance. any excess going to surplus 
or reserve. That Company which shows the smallest percentage of out- 
go for these two items combined, gives insurance at the lowest rate, 
and proves superior skill in the selection of risks, or the greatest econ- 
omy in management, OR BOTH. 

Among ALL the life insurance companies in the United States, the 
PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, of NEW YORK, 
showed for the year 1884: 

1, Smallest outgo for Death Claims ............... 





$5.01 per $1,000 


2, s6 it ok 0 ben 4,25 «6 ted 
3, “6 “* = for Deaths and Exp 9.25 $6 
4, Largest Assets to Tiabtlities.... 22.0.0... cee cece cence ces eeeseeeee $287 to $100 
5, ‘* dmorease in New Business .... ...... 2.2.26... 6 ccc cece ences 125 per cent. 
6, s¢ = Govomee tre Beowpletes . . ... 2.2... won sescnes weewever ers . 13.56 * 66 


SHEPPARD HOMANS, President and Actuary. 
WM. E. STEVENS, Secretary. 
t=" Send for prospectus, or call in person. 


HOME 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 


Office, No. 119 BROADWAY. 


SIXTY-FIFTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, 
sn 1886. 


CASH CAPITAL, . > . . 








$3,000,000 00 


Reserve Premium Fund, 3,011,637 00 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Claims, 378,483 98 
Net Surplus, : . . . ° ‘ . 1,227,995 10 

CASH ASSETS, a ¥ ° . ° $7,618,116 0s 


SUMMARY OF ASSETS : 


Se, Rl eke nian ch cde ansh o> oo? op tben Gh Meee webeure 1a+ou2aet $245,795 99 
Bonds and Mortgages, being first lien on Real Estate...... ....... ...-.-ceseceeeeee 7,550 
ees ay So = ae eee ear 2,879,890 00 
Bank and Railroad Stocks and Bonds tuasket ‘valse) ETT Cerrar 1,522,550 
State and’City Bonds (market value... ... ogtipesisitth oo >-n*teck sshd saad 222,000 
Loans on Stocks, payable on demand ......0 0... 22. 2. ee en ee cece cece ects cceeneceneee 122,850 00 
Interest due on Ist of January, ,. 97,056 02 
Premiums uncollected and in hands of Agents...........-.--.ccccsceeccceseessesevees 290 80 





OO GS Tg ha LPs 5. Se A 8 <5 > ee eee ees 


858, 
1,272,688 77 
Total, $7,618,116 08 


— J. MARTIN, President, 
Ass’t Sec’s. > . HEALD, Vice-President, 
° "y. 





T. B. GREENE. 
W. L. BIGELOW, (A 


E. G. SNOW, Jr.. § ah WASHBURN, V. P. 


FOR A EW 0) DAYS ONLY. 
Moquette | Carpets 


AT 





BLACK SILKS. 


James M’Creery & Co, 


ARE SELLING, NOTWITHSTANDING THE HEAVY 
ADVANCES.IN PRICES MADE BY ALL MANUPFACT- 
URERS, THEIR ENTIRE IMPORTATION OF RICH 
AND RELIABLE BLACK SILKS AT EVEN LOWER 
PRICES THAN HAVE PREVAILED DURING LAST 
SEASON. 

COLORED SILKS, SATINS, FAILLE FRANCAISE, 
RHADAMAS, AND OTHER SILK DRESS TEXTILES 
AT EQUALLY ADVANTAGEOUS PRICES. 
ORDERS BY MAIL PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 


Broadway and 1tith Street, 


$1.15 per yard. 


NUMEROUS PATTERNS, SUITABLE FOR ALL 
KINDS OF FURNISHING, 10 SELECT FROM. 











New York. JOHN & JAMES DOBSON, 
EASTER gitteree tender teens 40 and 42 West 14th St, New York. 


DEPOL, 73 Bisiz House, Naw Youx N.Y. GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 




















j 
GE siog by Br. 3. He VAN pre BIBL 34 EPPS 
AA cereer i di dlls WARREN: Ohi . 
ited), 822 Broadway, N. Yi BREAKFAST. 
Lary knowledge of the netural laws 
——— S| aby = thon of digestion and nutri- 
WANTS. ta sta 
our breakfast tables with e delieately 
erage which may save us doctors hl 
[Cards of not more than ten lines (agate meas: ¢) | 1* 18 by the ous use of sugh ariaies ae 
will be inserted in this cotumn for subscribers unly, every disease. 





Wanted—By a widow lady, position as house- 
keeper. Understands all departments of house- 








keeping. References. Address Mrs. C., care| JAMES EPPS & 


RENEWABLE TERM INSURANCE CHALLENGES CRITICISY, 





Vol. 38, No. 9. 
NOTABLE AND SIGNIFIOANT ITEMS 


FROM THE 


FORTY-FIRST ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


New York Life Insurance Co. 








A total income of over sixteen million one hun- 
dred thousand dollars, and payments to policy- 
holders of nearly eight million dollars. 

Interest income, over three million dollars, being 
about 5i¢ per cent. on average net assets, and nearly 
four hundred thousand dollars in excess of losses 
by death. 

Market value of securities, over three million three 
hundred thousand dollars in excess of their cost. 
Liabilities, both actual and contingent, provided 
for, and a Divisible Surplus by the Company’s stand- 
ard of over seven million dollars; Surplus by the 
State standard, over thirteen million dollars, 


An increase of nearly two million dollars tn 
income, over three millions in surplus, over 
seven millions in assets, and of over thirty 
millions of lasurance in force, during 1885. 


SUMMARY OF REPORT. 
BUSINESS OF 1885. 








Received in Premiums........... $12,722,108 08 
Received in Interest, Rents, etc. 8,399,069.71 
Total Income................. $16,.121,172.74 
Paid Death claims................ $2,999, 109.64 
“ Endowments...............- 741,764.47 
“ Annuities, Dividends, and 
for Policies Purchased.... _3,940,900.64 
Total Paid Policy-holders, 87. 681 87 3. 7 
New Policies Issued.............. 18,566 
New Insurance Written.......... $68,521,452.00 
CONDITION JAN. 1, 1886. 
Cash Assets..................5 866,864,321.32 
* Divisible Surplas.Co’s Standard $7,064,478.18 
+Tontine - 128,742.77 


Totel Surplus, “ “ $10,188,215.90 


Surplus by State Standard, $13.225,053.94 
Policies in Foree................. 86,418 


259,674,500.00 
PROGRESS IN 1885, 
Exvess of Interest over Death- 


Mr chanecusutasalsfensoessesnep $399,960.07 
Inerease of Income................ 1,880,687.35 
Increase in Surplus, State Stand 

Gig tbetcics 00 .0insvessstcees. 8,818,707.48 
Increase in Assets..............6..5 7,580,567.75 
Increase in Insurance Written... 7,086,902.00 
Increase in Insurance in Force. . 80,291,914.00 


* Exclusive of the amount specially reser reserved as 
contingent Hability to Tontine Dividend Fund. 


+ Over and above a 4 per cent. reserve on exis 
policies of that class. ” — 


THE SEVEN ADVANTAGES 


OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY'S 


NONFORFEITING-TONTINE, 
LIMITED-ENDOWMENT POLIOY. 


FIRST ADVANTAGE —Insurance for a definite 
amount, or for an amount increasing with each 
premium paid, as desired. 

SECOND ADVANTAGE.—A Definite Cash Endow- 
ment, and a Tontine Dividend, to Policies in force 
at the end of Endowment and Tontine periods, 
which periods correspond, and may be either Ten, 
Fifteen, or Twenty Years. 

THIRD ADVANTAGE.-Insurance for the full 
amount of the Policy, extended for as long a time 
as the value of the Policy will carry it, within the 
Endowment period, in ease of discontinuance of 
payment of premiums after three years. 

FOURTH ADVANTAGE.—A Grace of one month in 
the payment of premiums, during which time the 
policy-holder’s security is unimpaired. 

FIFTH ADVANTAGE.—Three valuable options, in- 
cluding cashj value, to policy-holders who survive 
their Tontine and{Endowment periods and keep 
their policies in force. 

SIXTH ADVANTAGE.—Practical freedom of action 
with respect to occupation, residence, and travel. 

SEVENTH ADVANTAGE.—The payment of death- 
claims immediately upon the approval of the 
required proof of death, 





Do not insure until you have seen full 
of this Policy. Do not fail to write the nearest 
Agent, or the Home Office, for such particulars— 
at ounce. The NEW YORK LIFE (nsurance Com‘ 
PANY, 346 & 348 Broadway, New York City. 


WILLIAM H, BEERS, President, 


HENRY TUOK, Vice-President. 


AROHIBALD H. WELOH, 2d Vice: 
Pres’t. 


RUFUS W. WEEKS, Actuary. 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
D. O’DELL, Supt. of Agencies. 





Christian Union office. 


As HUNTINGTON, M.D., Medical Director: ~ 





